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INTRODUCTION 


_THE work here published originated in the meetings for 
theological discussion of a group of friends who, at the time 
when the book was first planned, were engaged in the 
teaching of theology or (in the case of Mr. Brabant) of philo- 
sophy at Oxford. Of the original members of the group 
three are no longer in residence—-the Rev. L. Hodgson, now 
Professor in the General Theological Seminary, New York; 
the Rev. F. D. V. Narborough; and the Rev. Eric Graham, 
sometime Fellow of Oriel College, now Rector of Boyton, 
in Wiltshire. Mr. Graham forsook Oxford early, and to our 
regret was prevented from being a contributor to the book. 
Mr. A. D. Nock, from the sister University, has contributed 
a valuable essay, which his Oxford colleagues consider them- 
selves fortunate to have secured. It is to be understood, 
however, that the essay in question stands somewhat apart 
from the rest. It fits, indeed, into their sequence; and 
Mr. Nock would not, I think, wish to disclaim general 
sympathy with the point of view of the book as a whole. 
He desires, however, that it should be made clear that he 
does not himself write either as a philosopher or as a 
theologian, but purely and simply as an historian of religion, 
He has attempted (so far as that may be possible) to give a 
purely objective account of the religious facts of the period 
with which his essay is concerned. He is not of necessity 
to be taken as being in agreement with the presupposi- 
tions, whether of a philosophical or of a theological kind, 
which may be supposed to have been in the minds of his 
colleagues. 

_ Itis, perhaps, desirable to indicate at this point the extent 
to which the writers, other than Mr. Nock, may be said to 
_ represent a common point of view. They are by no means 
vil 
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invariably in agreement with one another in matters of detail. 
Disagreements have in one or two instances been actually 
noted in the course of the book ; and apart from this, there 
is a real sense in which no one of the writers must be held to 
be directly responsible for any essay except his own. The 
book is intended to be regarded as a collection of essays, 
rather than as a joint manifesto. 

Nevertheless, the writers have certain convictions in 
‘common. They are agreed in being Christians, and in the 
conviction that Christianity has involved from the beginning 
a relationship between Christians and Christ which is incom- 
patible with the view that Christ is ultimately less than 
Divine.1. They are agreed further in the conviction that 
Christianity, when it is fully thought out, demands and 
involves a distinctive doctrine of God, of a kind which is not 
capable of being adequately expressed in the terms of any 
non-Christian philosophy: and they have come to believe 
(and the process of study and thought which has gone to the 
making of this book has confirmed them in the belief) that 
the Church was rightly impelled to express and formulate its 
doctrine of God in the terms of Trinitarianism. They believe 
that the doctrine of God is the primary doctrine, and that the 
Church was right to lay stress upon it. It is in the context, 
therefore, of an attempt to handle the doctrine of God that 
they have attempted to treat also of what is, from this point 
of view, the subordinate doctrine of the Incarnation. 

The book is of necessity somewhat technical; and the 
writers are well aware that to many minds the discussions of 
theologians are apt to appear singularly remote from the 
living realities of concrete religion. They are nevertheless 
sure that the Church was right to think out its faith; and 
while they have sought to recognise frankly the facts of 
development, the crudeness of much of the thought which in 
the age of the Fathers passed current for orthodoxy, and the 
divergent types of theological tradition which for a period of 
some centuries competed with one another within the Church 
for supremacy, they believe that the lines upon which the 


1 It is in this sense that Dr. Kirk, for example, is justified in remarking 
on p. 218 that ‘ Adoptionism, or indeed any doctrine of a purely human 
Jesus, is flatly contrary to the presuppositions of this book.’ 
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theological implications of the Christian faith were thought 
out—more particularly, so far as the doctrine of the Trinity 
is concerned, by St. Augustine—were upon the whole the 
right lines. 

. That the Christian view of the world presents difficulties 
the writers of this book would be the first to acknowledge. 
They would, however, point out that, of the more serious of 
the difficulties which it presents, a considerable number are 
in no way peculiar to Christianity. They are the common 
problems which confront every form of philosophy which 
attempts to reach a coherent account of the ultimate nature 
and ground of Reality. There are those to whom all such 
attempts must appear unduly ambitious—who are disposed 
to believe, with Canon Streeter, that there are ‘ two ways of 
Knowledge,’ and that the ultimate nature of Being is by the 
human mind best apprehended, on its ‘ qualitative’ side, 
under the forms of a Myth. To such minds Christianity 
may at least be commended as being the best, and (in the 
sense indicated) the truest, form of Mythology. But there are 
those also who do not wholly despair of Philosophy, or who 
at least hold (with Aristotle) that ‘ it is not right to follow the 
exhortations of those who would bid us, being men, to think 
thoughts merely human, and being mortals, to think only 
such thoughts as are mortal,’ but that we ought ‘ to play the 
immortal so far as we can’ ?; and to those who are of this 
temper of mind the writers of this book may perhaps be 
allowed to express their conviction that no philosophy can 
be adequate which is not also, in a full and real sense, 
Christian. 

It remains for us to express our thanks both to the pub- 
lishers, who accepted the book, and to the printers, for the 
care and accuracy with which it is printed ; and we owe also 
a warm debt of gratitude to the Rev. B. E. Butler, late 
Tutor of Keble College, Oxford, who has been kind enough 
to put together the indices. 

Vo eer! Bee a8 


OXFORD, 1928. 


1 B. H. Streeter, Reality, pp. 64 sqq., and passim. 
2 OF xph B& KaTd Tods mapawvodvTas dvOpdmwa ppoveiy &vOpwroyv bvTa oddE 
Ovnta Tov Ovntdv, GAN ed? Booy évdexeTar aOavarifew (Aristotle, Eth. Nic., 
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HEBRAIC THEISM AS PRESUPPOSED BY THE 
CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


Our Lord Jesus Christ was a Jew, and the Christian move- 
ment was in its beginnings a movement within Judaism. 
Even the Fourth Gospel, written, as many scholars believe, 
specifically for the purpose of showing Jesus to the Greeks,! 
is emphatic inits assertion that ‘salvation is from the Jews.’ ? 
Through all the stages of its Hellenisation, Christianity pre- 
supposes and takes for granted the Jewish belief in God. 
Its distinctive spiritual dynamic is lost whenever for practical 
purposes the living God of religion is lost behind the 
abstractions of philosophical theology. And belief in the 
living God was the gift of Judaea to the world. 


§ 1. The primitive beginnings 


Historical research has laid bare some of the roots of 
Hebraic religion. Its beginnings were tribal and primitive. 
It presented analogies with other forms of Semitic religion. 
It was the inheritor of primaeval mythologies and of ancient 
superstitions. Babylonia, Egypt, and to a less extent 
Phoenicia—all of them centres of advanced civilisation at 
a date much earlier than that at which the group of nomad 
clans who were the ancestors of the Hebrew nation made 
their settlements in Canaan—influenced inevitably and 
deeply the culture and mythology, the institutions, even 
the religious and moral ideas of the early Hebrews. The 
medium through which these influences reached them in 
this earliest period of their life as a nation was that of the 
existing civilisation of the Canaanites, the pre-Israelite 
inhabitants of the land. A modern scholar believes himself 


1 Cf. John xii, 20-21. 2 John iv. 22. 
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to have shown that the conception of Yahweh as the Living 
One, who kills and who makes alive, who bringeth down 
to the grave and who bringeth up, the Lord of life who is 
the healer of the diseases of His people, is deeply influenced 
by the Phoenician cult of Eshmun, a deity identified later 
in Hellenic times with Asklepios, one of the centres of whose 
worship was at Sidon.1_ The Hebrew creation-story ascribes 
to Yahweh the functions which in Babylonian legend are 
ascribed to Marduk, and there are traces in Hebrew poetry 
of a version closer to the Babylonian original, in which 
Yahweh, like Marduk, appears as the conqueror of Rahab, 
the great Dragon of the watery deep.” It is certain that in 
early times Yahweh was identified in popular religion with 
the Canaanite baalim or lords of the soil, the givers of 
vegetation and fertility, and there was much in the in- 
herited folk-religion of their day which the great Hebrew 
prophets from the eighth century B.c. onwards make it their 
business to attack. 


§ 2. The revelation at Sinat 


Nevertheless there was a distinctive element in Yahwism, 
an element which assuredly does not date merely from the 
rise of the prophetic movement, but which is to be traced 
back behind written prophecy, behind even the settlement 
in Canaan, behind Joshua, to the period of Moses and of the 
Wilderness wanderings.’ There is much in the record of 
early Hebrew religion which is obscure, and much, doubtless, 
which represents rather the beliefs of a later time than 
a literal transcript of actual events. Nevertheless it would 
be unreasonable to doubt that behind the tradition of Moses 
there is some actual memory of an historical crisis—a 
moment of revelation—which profoundly affected the whole 


1 Von Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, pp. 511 sqq. 

2 Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, passim. Cf. Isaiah li. 9, 10; 
Job ix. 13; xxvi. 12 (R.V.). 

8 Cf. Hos. ii. 5-17. 

4 Or perhaps even earlier—for behind Moses was the call of Abraham, 
and the Promises, It is, of course, not possible to say precisely what basis _ 
in history is to be presumed for the Hebrew traditions with regard to the 
Patriarchs : but it appears probable that already Moses was in a position 
to appeal to the clans most directly under his influence in the name of 
‘ Yahweh the god of their fathers’ (Exod. iii, 13 sqq.). 
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future of Israel’s religion, and the general nature of which 
may be at least dimly descried. / 


(rt) It was in the first place the revelation of Yahweh in 
majesty and awe. If we may trust Hebrew tradition, it 
was the more terrible and awe-inspiring manifestations of 
the Divine Power in Nature which to the Hebrews were 
more specifically associated with the theophanies of the 
deity who was the object of their cult. ‘ And mount Sinai 
was altogether on smoke, because the Lord descended upon 
it in fire: and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of 
a furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly.’4 The 
words read like the description of a volcanic eruption. 
They suggest vividly ‘the terror of the Lord.’ The echo 
of them, vibrating still after the lapse of a thousand years 
in the soul of the unknown writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, evokes from him the shuddering comment, ‘ So 
fearful was the appearance, that Moses said, I exceedingly 
fear and quake.’ The Hebrew deity is emphatically 
terrible. It might appear at first sight as though the words 
of the Latin poet constituted a sufficient account of the 
origin, if not of religion in general, at least of Israelite 
religion— 

Primus in orbe deos fecit timor. 


(2) And yet to say this would be to give expression to 
one side only of the truth. For this holy and awful Deity, 
revealed in majesty and terror, in the presence of whose 
supernatural Otherness man’s spirit shrinks in self-abase- 
ment and dismay, is at the same time a God who of His own 
free initiative takes Israel into covenant-relationship with 
Himself, and who constitutes Himself the formidable 
Champion of His people. ‘ Yahweh,’ we read in an early 
poem preserved in Exodus, ‘is a man of war: Yahweh is 
hisname.’? That is to say, Yahweh is the Inspirer of battle 
frenzy ; and the Hebrew warrior, hurling himself into battle 
on the side of Yahweh against the mighty, is conscious of 
being uplifted and carried along by the power and inspira- 
tion of Yahweh Himself. The God before whom his spirit 


1 Exod. xix. 18. * Heb. MM, 21, 3 Exod. xv. 3. 
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quailed has become now the very source of his inspiration. 
To the first negative reaction a positive reaction has suc- 
ceeded. He has, as it were, passed through fear and come 
out on the other side, so that the Object of supernatural terror 
has become to him a source of supernatural strength.+ 

(3) Thus far we have distinguished two moments, a 
double reaction, as it were, in the early Hebrew appre- 
hension of God. It appears probable that a third moment 
or element must already, even for the period of Moses, be 
recognised. Contained in the Pentateuchal sources is a 
narrative which represents Moses as sitting from morning 
to evening for the purpose of judging the people, who stand 
round about him and ‘come unto him to inquire of God.’ 
Moses, we are told, was accustomed to ‘judge between 
a man and his neighbour,’ and to ‘make them know the 
statutes of God and his laws.’# The passage as it stands is 
Elohistic, and may not, as a piece of literature, be earlier 
than the eighth century B.c.: it may nevertheless embody 
a substantially trustworthy tradition. Not without reason 
have good critics been disposed to discover in this function 
of Moses as the religious exponent of equity the germ out 
of which was developed the torah or ‘ teaching’ which later 
came to be known as the Law, and which took shape in 
the various codes and institutions of the Pentateuch. It 
may well have been part of the historical greatness of Moses 
himself that he already regarded the revelation of the 
principles of righteousness, as embodied in the decision of 
primitive cases of equity, as proceeding from the same awe- 


1 Cf. with the above paragraph an interesting passage in the late 
Professor A. C. Bradley’s well-known lecture on The Sublime. Discussing 
the peculiar character of our apprehension of the Sublime, the Professor 
distinguishes two stages—a “ negative stage’ (but the name is too strong), 
at which, ‘if only for a second,’ there is ‘a sense of being checked, or 
baffled, or even stupefied, or possibly even repelled or menaced, as though 
something were affecting us which we could not receive, or grasp, or stand 
upto.’ This stage, he remarks, is‘ essential to sublimity,’ but it ‘ does not 
by itself suffice for sublimity.’ There succeeds to it ‘ a powerful reaction, 
a rush of self-expansion, an uplifting, or a sense of being borne out of the 
self that was checked, or even of being carried away beyond all checks or 
limits. These feelings, even when the sublime thing might be called 
forbidding, menacing, or terrible, are always positive—feelings of union 
with it ; and, when its nature permits of this, they may amount to rapture 
or adoration. But the mark of the negation from which they have issued, 
the ‘‘ smell of the fire,’ usually remains on them... the rapture or 
adoration is often strongly tinged with awe’ (Bradley, Oxford Lectures on 
Poetry, p. 52). * Exod. xviii. 13 sqq. 
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inspiring Deity who was disclosed in the convulsions of 
Sinai and who was at the same time the terrible War-God 
and Champion of Israel. If this conjecture be right, the 
historical importance of Moses will lie, not in the unverifiable 
assumption that he gave Israel an ethical code in advance 
of the ideas of his time, but rather in the fact that from 
henceforth the principles of righteousness and justice (how- 
ever variously interpreted, in respect of their content, by 
successive generations in accordance with varying standards 
and circumstances) were at all times invested, for those 
who stood closest to the Mosaic tradition, with the most 
august and compelling of sanctions. They were involved 
as an integral element in the ‘ holiness ’ of Yahweh, and their 
breach incurred, with an inevitability which was almost 
automatic, His dread supernatural ‘ wrath.’ 1 


§ 3. The work of the Prophets 


The stamp thus impressed upon the religion of Israel 
through the experiences of Sinai and the work (as I have 
suggested) of the historical Moses it continued throughout 
the whole course of its history to bear. Not without reason 
did the Hebrews maintain, as they looked back upon their 
past, that ‘ there hath not arisen a prophet since in Israel 
like unto Moses, whom Yahweh knew face to face.’ 2 The 
great prophets of subsequent times, and particularly those 
from the eighth century onwards, even while they admittedly 
developed and deepened the religion of Yahweh, were in 
essence proclaiming no radically novel conception of God. 
They spoke to the people in the name of the God of their 
fathers. They appealed to the Mosaic tradition. The‘ God 
of the whole earth ’ was to them still the dread Deity of Sinai 
—terrible, and yet by a divine paradox for that very reason 
mighty to save and to deliver; a God full of compassion, 
indeed, ‘ slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth ; 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin’?; and yet withal a God who would ‘ by 


no means clear the guilty,’ 4a God whose face was set against 


1 The above paragraphs owe much to a conversation with the Very Rev. 
Dr. Fosbroke, Dean of the General Theological Seminary, New York. 
2 Deut. xxxiv. Io. 3 Exod. xxxiv. 6 sq. 4 Ibid. 
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wickedness, and before whom sinners were rightly afraid, 
a God in whose sight the very heavens were not clean, and 
before whom man was as dust. The God of the prophets 
was very emphatically the God of the Mosaic revelation, 
the God who had made a ‘ Covenant’ with His people, 
and whose relationship towards them rested consequently 
upon a moral, and not merely upon a naturalistic, basis. 
It was never the case that Jehovah was regarded, for 
example, as the gods of so many other primitive peoples 
have been regarded, as being in a physical sense the 
progenitor of His people. His fatherhood was a meta- 
phorical fatherhood, expressive of an ethical relationship. 
Israel was His adopted Son—from the time of the Exodus 
onwards.+ 


What the great prophets did was to purify and deepen 
the religion of Israel by throwing the whole weight of their 
emphasis upon the moral basis of the covenant-relationship 
between Israel and Yahweh, and upon the latter’s ethical 
requirement of righteousness. The cruder and grosser of 
the inherited superstitions of Canaan they set themselves 
to condemn and to uproot. They sought to establish a 
relationship between sin and calamity, between prosperity 
and right doing. They dealt in promises and threatenings. 
The coming downfall of the nation, which with the advance 
from the East of the conquering armies of Assyria, and 
a generation later of Babylonia, began to loom upon the 
political horizon, they interpreted as the merited chastise- 
ment of apostasy and sin. An important corollary of this 
doctrine was the transition—in technical language—from 
monolatry to monotheism. If Yahweh was in a position to 
control the movements and policy of foreign peoples and to 
wield the vast power of the Assyrian Empire, employing 
the ruthless invader, in the phrase of Isaiah, as the rod of 
His anger and the staff of His indignation,? it followed that 
He was more than merely the God of Israel: He was the 
God of the whole earth. The inference was emphatically 


1 See Hos. xi. 1 (but the text implied by the LXX differs, and the 
reading of the Hebrew must be pronounced doubtful; cf., however, 
Exod. iv. 22 sq.). 

2 Isaiah x, 5. 
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drawn by the great prophets, and the religion of Israel 
became explicitly monotheistic. The teaching of the 
prophets was given an institutional embodiment in a reform- 
ing code of law—the Book of Deuteronomy. Shortly after- 
wards the disaster of the Exile supervened. Henceforward 
there were Jewish communities in Egypt and Babylonia, 
as well as in Palestine. The Dispersion had begun. 


t 


§ 4. The new Judaism 


The great German historian Eduard Meyer has epigram- 
matically remarked that Judaism was a creation of the 
Persian Empire.t What is true in this epigram is that it 
was under Persian domination and by favour of the Persian 
Government that Judaism after the period of the Exile was 
restored in Palestine, and that the new Judaism was in 
many respects different from the old. It was less naive, 
less taken for granted as a matter of customary use and 
wont, more conscious of itself and of its difference from the 
religions of the heathen, more confident than ever in the 
solitary majesty of Yahweh. The lesson of the ‘ former 
prophets’ had been learnt; superstitions had been put 
away ; faith, purified and tested in the furnace of affliction, 
had emerged the stronger for the test. The national con- 
science had been deeply convicted of sin. Yahweh had 
manifested His wrath, smiting and healing, dealing with 
them in righteousness and mercy. He had not finally cast 
off His people. They had received at His hands double for 
all their sins, and He had raised up Cyrus the deliverer. 
The ideal for a restored Israel had been embodied in a 
developed code of law, the work of exiled priests who had 
been influenced by the teaching of Ezekiel. Under Ezra 
the Law was promulgated in the name of Moses the great 
Lawgiver, and with the completion of the Pentateuch and 
the fixation of the Prophetic Canon (the third division of 
the Old Testament Canon was added later) the Jews became 
possessed of a body of sacred Scriptures, and Judaism 
became the religion of a Book. 


1 E, Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephaniine, p, i. 
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§ 5. The religion of the Law 


It is easy to decry legalism and to pour scorn upon the 
religion of the Law. The denunciations ascribed to our 
Lord in the Gospels of the besetting sins of Pharisaism, taken 
in conjunction with the fact that Christianity, as it moved 
out from Palestinian Judaism into the wider atmosphere of 
the Dispersion and of the frankly Gentile world, was guided 
by the Spirit in the light of'experience to regard the covenant 
of legalism as superseded by the New Covenant in Messiah’s 
Blood, have given rise to a conventional Christian estimate 
of Judaism which is not wholly fair to the Judaism, or even 
to the Pharisaism, of history. A careful study of the 
tr9th Psalm will suggest a more favourable estimate of 
Jewish legalism. Zeal for the Law was zeal for righteous- 
ness, based upon passionate love and on faith in Israel’s God. 
‘The adoption, and the shekinah, and the covenants, and the 
giving of the law, and the service of God, and the promises ’ 4 
constituted Israel’s supremest treasure. Here indeed was 
wisdom—the revealed Wisdom of God—of value far superior 
in Jewish eyes to the natural science and human speculation 
and philosophy of Greece. In the period of persecution 
under Antiochus Epiphanes which inaugurated the Macca- 
baean struggle, the faith of Jewish martyrs in the law and 
the religion of their fathers was sealed in blood. ‘ They 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, they were tempted, 
they were slain with the sword: they went about in sheep- 
skins, in goatskins: being destitute, afflicted, evil entreated 
(of whom the world was not worthy), wandering in deserts 
and mountains and caves, and the holes of the earth.’ 2 
It was these memories which underlay and which partly 
excused the fierce patriotism, the narrow intolerance, the 
religious bigotry and self-righteousness of the less attractive 
type of Jew in the time of our Lord. St. Paul himself, the 
great Christian renegade from Judaism, was constrained, 
amid all his polemic, to bear them witness that they had a 
zeal for God, even though he added that it was ‘ not accord- 
ing to knowledge.’? It is to be remembered, moreover, 


1 Rom. ix, 4. 2 Heb. xi. 37 sq. 3 Rom, x. 2. 
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that Judaism was not solely a religion of law. It was the 
later post-exilic Judaism which produced the great majority 
of the Psalms and the Wisdom Literature, and the writings 
of the Prophets were read and expounded in the Synagogue 
side by side with those of the Law on every Sabbath day. 
Not a few of the leading Rabbis were great and notable 
teachers of spiritual religion, whose recorded sayings in 
some cases are closely parallel to sayings of Jesus in 
the Gospels. 


§ 6. The apocalyptic literature 


Into the extravagances of scribal casuistry and Jewish 
rabbinism upon its weaker side it is not necessary here 
and now to enter—the more so as the Lord Jesus, and 
Christianity following Him, swept all that aside in order to 
fall back upon the great spiritual theism which is the core of 
the Old Testament religion. A word must be said, however, 
about the ‘ apocalyptic’ movement of later Judaism, both 
because of its intrinsic importance, and also because of its 
influence upon the Gospels and (if our sources are to be 
trusted) upon the historical mind of Christ. The begin- 
nings of Jewish eschatology lie very far back in Hebrew 
history, presupposing in all probability a pre-prophetic 
popular mythology derived (it has been suggested) from 
sources originally non-Jewish, and perhaps ultimately 
Babylonian.1 Already in the utterances of Amos and of 
Isaiah the ‘ Day of Yahweh’ is taken for granted as a con- 
ception immediately intelligible and familiar to the religious 
outlook of their hearers ?: only in proclaiming that the 
‘Day’ should be a day of judgment upon Israel, and not 
simply upon Israel’s foes, were these prophets saying some- 
thing that was new. The expectation of the ‘great and 
terrible day of the Lord’ * assumed many forms in the course 
of the centuries which followed. In periods of oppression 
and suffering at the hands of hostile and heathen govern- 
ments men looked forward to the ‘ Day’ of Divine inter- 
vention with eager longing as to the epoch of Israel’s 


1 H. Gressmann, Dey Ursprung der isvaelitisch-juidischen Eschatologie. 
2 Amos v, 18; Isaiah ii. 12 sqq. 8 Joel ii.:3r. 
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vindication and of the righteous judgment of God upon 
the oppressor. Nevertheless the prophetic teaching was not 
forgotten—if God came indeed into judgment, Israel also 
must be judged : and as time went on the scope of the judg- 
ment was widened so as to include not Israel only and 
Israel’s neighbours, but all mankind, and not only the living, 
but also the dead. The naive poetry of the earlier con- 
ception of a theophany of Yahweh as a Divine Warrior over- 
throwing with supernatural might the adversaries of Israel 
and of righteousness gave place to a more transcendental 
and super-earthly symbolism, and in the visions of seers 
and apocalyptists One comes in the clouds of heaven, the 
judgment is set and the books are opened, and the dead, 
small and great, stand before God; the great Day of the 
Lord is conceived as the final winding-up of the present 
‘ Age’ and of the present world-order, ushered in by symbolic 
or literal convulsions of Nature and manifold portents, and 
involving the resurrection of those who have died. It is 
taught that this Age ‘ hasteth fast to pass away’ !: in the 
Age that was coming men looked for ‘new heavens and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.’ 2 The ancient 
Jewish hope of the coming of a ‘ Messiah,’ a Davidic King 
and Righteous Ruler of Israel, is logically quite independent 
of these ‘ eschatological’ developments of Israel’s hope, in 
some of the later forms of which—as in certain other dis- 
tinctively late Jewish religious conceptions—a growing 
number of scholars are disposed to trace the influence of 
Persian ideas. In certain of the Apocalypses, accordingly, 
the figure of the ‘ Messiah’ is wholly lacking ; in others the 
belief in His Coming is combined in various ways and in 
various forms with the generally ‘ eschatological’ outlook 
upon the future. In one section of the ‘ Enoch’ literature— 
the so-called ‘ Book of Similitudes’—the Messiah appears to 
be identified with a human Figure, a supernatural ‘ Son of 
Man,’ pre-existent in righteousness with God, who at the 
Great Day comes in the clouds of heaven to inaugurate the 
Judgment: a passage which is important because of its 
apparent influence upon the eschatological outlook of the 
New Testament. 


1 2 Esdras iv. 26. 2 2 Pet. iii. 13. 
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§ 7. Christianity and Judaism 


Such, in broad outline and with many omissions, was 
Judaism, the religion presupposed by Christianity. It has 
been asked frequently since Matthew Arnold’s time why 
Christianity should continue permanently to dress itself up 
in ‘ Hebrew old clothes,’ and from the standpoint of modern 
Comparative Religion it has been suggested that the spiritual 
inheritance of other peoples than that of Israel might be 
equally well adapted to fulfil the function of the Old Testa- 
ment as a Taidaywyocg cig Xototdv, a preparatory discipline to 
lead men to the school of Jesus Christ. Marcion may have 
been the first but has assuredly not been the last heretic 
to regard the relation of Christianity to Judaism as one of 
simple opposition. Nevertheless it is not only the case 
that the beginnings of Christianity cannot be historically 
understood except in relation to the Jewish environment 
and setting in which as a matter of history Christ came, and 
out of the heart of which the Gospel took its origin ; it is 
also permanently the case that in the sphere of religion 
“salvation is from thé Jews,’ and it is no accident that, as 
a result of the proclamation of Christianity throughout 
the world, representatives of ‘ all the peoples, nations and 
languages that dwell in all the earth’ 1 have been led to 
regard the religion of the Jews as forming part of their own 
spiritual inheritance, to reckon the Old Testament Scriptures 
as an integral element in their own canon of Holy Scripture, 
and to account themselves the spiritual children of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, ‘fellow-heirs, and fellow- 
members of the body, and fellow-partakers of the promise ’ # 
with Israel of old. 


§ 8. The characteristics of Jewish theism 


What then, in brief, were the most salient and distinctive 
characteristics of the Jewish theism which Christianity 
inherited? It has often been pointed out that Hebrew 
monotheism was attained in a peculiar way. It was not, as 
in the case of philosophical theology, a deduction from ‘the 


1 Dan. iv. I. 2 Ephes. iii. 6. 
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unity of the world, an inference from the fact that the 
universe is an intelligible whole to the existence of an 
intelligible world-principle, an absolute Reality, a Supreme 
Being, whose nature the world of phenomena in part con- 
ceals and in part reveals, and who is the ex officio Explanation 
of all that is. It was attained rather, as we have seen, by 
way of prophetical insight, as an expression of faith in the 
might and majesty and the living reality of Yahweh, and 
in His power to control events. Yahweh in consequence 
became the God of the whole earth without ceasing to be 
primarily the God of Israel, the Covenant-Deity, the God of 
Revelation. He was never in danger of becoming a pale 
abstraction of philosophy: the Hebrew mind was not 
sicklied o’er with a pale cast of thought. Its God was 
emphatically the Living One, concretely real and personal, 
the God who was revealed in history, and who was disclosed 
in His mighty acts. 


§ 9. The ‘ deeds of God’ 


Modern scholars employ the term aretalogy to denote a 
rhetorical composition designed to celebrate and to glorify 
the exploits (dpetat) of a Hero. Making use of this 
terminology we may describe the Old Testament literature 
as a whole as constituting a supreme ‘ aretalogy’ of the 
deeds of Yahweh. The earliest Hebrew literature of which 
the Old Testament affords any indication appears to have 
been a collection of early lyrics known as the ‘ Book of the 
Wars of Yahweh,’! presumably an anthology of battle 
pieces celebrating the exploits of Yahweh as god of war. 
To the Hebrew mind it was Yahweh who had brought Israel 
up out of Egypt, who had ‘led them through the deep, as 
through a wilderness,’ had ‘spread out a cloud to be a 
covering, and fire to give light in the night-season,’ who 
“smote great kings’ and ‘slew mighty kings,’ and ‘ gave 
away their land for an heritage, even for an heritage unto 
Israel His servant.’ The course of subsequent Jewish 
history was interpreted from a similar point of view. It 
was essentially the record of Yahweh’s dealings with His 


1 Num. xxi, 14. 
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people, the story of how He had disciplined and trained them, 
as aman might discipline an erring son. For the record was 
one of continual sin and error, of apostasy and falling away : 


They provoked Him to anger with their own inventions : 
And the plague was great among them.! 


The result was disaster, but not the final abandonment 
of Israel : 


Therefore was the wrath of the Lord kindled against His people : 
Insomuch that He abhorred His own inheritance. 
And He gave them over into the hand of the heathen : 
And they that hated them were lords over them. 
Their enemies oppressed them : 
And had them in subjection. 
Many a time did He deliver them : 
But they rebelled against Him with their own inventions, 
and were brought down in their wickedness. 
Nevertheless, when He saw their adversity, 
He heard their complaint. 
He thought upon His covenant, and pitied them, according to 
the multitude of His mercies : 
Yea, He made all those that led them away captive to pity 
them.? 


The Exile was Yahweh’s doing, and so also was the 
Restoration. He had warned them by messengers and 
prophets, ‘rising up early and sending them,’ * and had 
bestowed upon them the priceless privilege of a knowledge 
of Hislaw. <A prophet had summed up the essential require- 
ments of Yahweh in a sentence: ‘ He hath shewed thee, 
O man, what is good: and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’* A wise man had done the like: 
‘Fear God and keep His commandments: for this is the 
whole duty of man.’5 Thus the Jew was taught to love 
God with his whole heart and mind and soul and strength, 
to meditate upon His mighty acts and deliverances of old, 
to hope in His promises for the future. 

For the world-purpose of this God who was thus operative 
in history, who in the beginning had created the heavens 


1 Psalm cvi. 29 (Prayer Hook Version). 2 [bid. vv. 39-44. 
3 Jer. vil. 25. 4 Micah vi. 8. 5 Eccles, xii. 13. 
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and the earth and the sea and all that in them is, who was 
the controller of the destinies of nations, and by whom 
kings reigned and princes decreed justice, as yet was far 
from its full accomplishment. The Jew’s hope of the 
future took many forms, and in the later phases of pre- 
Christian Judaism, in the light of the experience of the past 
and the apparent hopelessness of the present, tended 
frequently, as we have seen, to be projected away from 
this present world and from the present evil Age into the 
new Age soon to be manifested, and the life of the world 
to come. Nevertheless the Jew set his hope upon God, 
confident despite the raging of the heathen and the vain 
imagination of the peoples that the Lord God Omnipotent 
was truly ‘ King of the Universe,’1 and under whatever 
form looked still for the promised Redemption, remember- 
ing the Fathers and their succeeding generations who, 
in the words of the writer to the Hebrews, had ‘ all died 
in the faith, not having received the promises, but having 
seen them and greeted them from afar.’ 2 


§ 10. A philosophical contrast 


The contrast between the static Absolute of much 
Graeco-European philosophy and the dynamically active 
Deity of Hebrew and Christian religious belief has been 
sharply insisted upon by L. Laberthonniére in his book 
Le Réalisme chrétien et V Idéalisme grec’ It is the difference 
between Fact and Activity, between Being and Life, 
between the Absolute as That which merely exists, and 
- the God who is self-revealed as an eternally creative 
Energy, co-operant in all events, and disclosed not merely 
through what He 1s, but through what He does. The one 
type of doctrine issues logically in a religious mysticism 
transcending time and change, the other points rather to 
a religious interpretation of the significance of events in 
time, a philosophy of history from the religious point of view. 
The intellectual problem constituted by the existence of 
these two standpoints forms the subject of a subsequent 


1 A title of God in Jewish prayers. 
* Heb x. 13; 3 Paris, P. Lethellieux, 1904. 
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essay in this book.1 Meanwhile it is to be emphasised 
afresh that the Hebrew outlook is primarily religious and 
not speculative, prophetic, not philosophical. The language 
and modes of expression of the Old Testament writers are 
neither philosophical nor even, properly speaking, theological. 
They are naive and popular, anthropomorphic, full of 
religious poetry and symbolism. The Yahweh of an early 
writer in Genesis walks in the garden in the cool of the day,? 
and comes down from heaven to view the proceedings of 
the builders of Babel. The later writers of the Old Testa- 
ment avoided anthropomorphisms as violent as these, but 
they freely ascribe to God passions, emotions, and purposes 
analogous to those of mankind and contingent upon the 
course of events. 


§ 11. The character of God in the Old Testament 


At the same time it would be wholly untrue to suggest 
that the God of the Old Testament writers is simply a glorified 
man. He is God, not to be represented by any form or 
similitude, the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
the Holy One of Israel, dwelling in the high and holy place, 
and yet with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit. He is the Maker, Creator, Sustainer of all things: 
He is clothed about with majesty and awe. In one sense 
He has His dwelling at Jerusalem, and the Temple is His 
house, the shrine of His Presence, upon which He makes 
His shekinah to rest: and yet the Hebrews knew well 
enough that ‘the Most High dwelleth not in houses made 
with hands.’ ‘Behold, the heaven and the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain thee; how much less this house 
that I have builded.’ > His character is holiness, righteous- 
ness and truth, loving-kindness and mercy, ‘ forgiving 
iniquity, transgression and sin.’ ‘ The Lord is loving unto 
every man: and His mercy is over all His works.’® ‘ Yea, 
like as a father pitieth his own children ; even so is the Lord 
merciful unto them that fear Him.’ ’ 


1 Essay VII, ‘God and Time,’ pp. 325 sqq. *-Gen, 1.8: 
5 Gen. xi. 7. 4 Isaiah lvii. 15. 
bur Kings viii. 27 ; 2 Chron. ii. 6; vi. 18. 8 Psalm cxlv. 9. 


7 Psalm ciii. 13. 
(3) 
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Yet it is necessary to fear Him. The Hebrews, as we 
have seen above,! unlike some moderns, never forgot “the 
terror of the Lord.’ ‘Enter into the rock, and hide thee 
in the dust, from before the terror of the Lord, and from 
the glory of His majesty. . . . And men shall go . . . into 
the caverns of the rocks, and into the clefts of the ragged 
rocks, from before the terror of the Lord, and from the 
glory of His majesty, when He ariseth to shake mightily 
the earth.’2 ‘ For our God is a consuming fire.’ Rudolf 
Otto has pointed out that in all genuine religion, so long as 
it is true to itself, there is present a characteristic element 
to express which he coins a term, das Numinése, derived 
from the Latin numen. By das Numinése Otto means that 
quality in God which the Hebrews called ‘holiness,’ the 
fundamental significance of which is awfulness, otherness, 
mysteriousness, majesty—in a word, supernaturalness. The 
corresponding reactions on the side of man are awe of the 
supernatural, consciousness of the Divine majesty and 
mystery, a peculiar thrill at once of fascination and of 
dread,* a sense, as it were, of creaturehood, an awareness 
as of that which cannot be fully rationalised or completely 
understood.> Theology rationalises religion, and philosophy 
seeks to understand it, and both are right from their re- 
spective points of view; but in either process it is easy to 
leave out that which is precisely the vital bréath of religion 
itself, viz. the awareness of God as the ‘ most ancient of all 
mysteries ’—augustum, fascinosum, Mysterium tremendum. 
It is the error of all religious rationalism to overlook the 
fact that in genuine religion there must always be an element 
of permanent agnosticism. [If it is true that a God who was 
regarded as being wholly unknown could not be worshipped, 
it is equally true that a God who was regarded as being 
completely understood would be no longer a possible object 
of worship. When the gods are domesticated, religion dies. 
The Hebrews never committed the error of domesticating 
Yahweh; the Old Testament stands supreme among the 
religious literatures of humanity in the expression which it 

Supra, pp. 5 sqq. 2 Tsaiah ii. 10, 19, 21. 

Heb. xii 29.0 Cr Tealate XXxlii. 14; Deut. iv. 24. 


1 

3 

* Cf. St. Augustine, Conf. VII. x. : ‘ contremui amore et horrore.’ 
5 Rudolf Otto, Das Heilige, passim. 
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gives to the awfulness and majesty, the terror and the 
mystery of God. ‘Clouds and darkness are round about 
Him: righteousness and judgment are the habitation of 
His seat.’1 ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the 
whole earth is full of His glory.’ ‘ How dreadful is this 
place! this is none other than the house of God, and this is 
the gate of heaven.’ 3 


§ 12. A religion of awe and ‘ holy fear’ 


Closely bound up with this awareness of awe and 
mystery in God is the element of ‘holy fear’ involved in 
the approach to Him on the part of man. Akin both 
psychologically and historically to the savage consciousness 
of mana and tabu, it is a permanent characteristic of the 
religious consciousness even in its highest and most spiritual 
manifestations. Rationally it is based on the fact that God 
is God, and man is man. It is written in the New Testa- 
ment that ‘ perfect love casteth out fear,’ * and though the 
greatest saints are not those who will claim to have loved 
God perfectly, there is no doubt a kind of fear which is 
incompatible with the Christian consciousness of confidence 
and freedom of access to God in Christ Jesus; theologians 
have distinguished between ‘servile’ and ‘filial’ fear. 
Nevertheless it is not depth but shallowness of religious 
insight which would seek to eliminate from man’s approach 
to God the element of awe, the sense of otherness and of 
transcendent majesty and mystery. And this too is a part 
of the inheritance of Christianity from Hebrew theism. 


§ 13. A limitation in Judaism 


Yet Judaism never ceased to be the religion of a nation. 
Proselytes, or converts from other nationalities, were 
welcomed indeed, but the proselyte must become in the 
fullest sense a Jew by circumcision and legal observance, 
a naturalised member, as it were, of the Hebrew race. God- 
fearers, or Gentile adherents of the Synagogue who never- 
theless held aloof from the decisive step of circumcision and 


1 Psalm xcvii. 2. 2 Isaiah vi. 3. 
3 Gen. xxviii. 17. 4 1 John iv. 18. 
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acceptance of the Law, had a more or less recognised status 
outside Palestine among some of the more liberal Jews of 
the Dispersion. Palestinian Judaism proper appears to 
have been more exigent. It emphasised at once the solitary 
majesty of God and His particular relationship to the people 
of Israel. ‘ Jewish piety,’ writes Bousset, ‘ suffered at this 
point from an incurable inner disharmony. The mono- 
theism which it affirmed in principle stood in sharp and 
permanent opposition to the nationally limited particularism 
from which late Judaism, hampered by the sanction given 
by the Law to national observances, and in spite of every 
tendency towards universalism, could never wholly emanci- 
pate itself... . St. Paul is right when he bases his argu- 
ment for the necessity of the abrogation of the Law and the 
bringing in of a new way of salvation upon an appeal to 
the one God and the true universalism (Rom. ili. 29 sqq.).’+ 


§ 14. The alleged ‘ aloofness’ of God 


It is maintained by the same scholar that the dispro- 
portion between the infinite and eternal God of Jewish 
monotheistic belief and the meagre fortunes of the despised 
Jewish people who were regarded as being theoretically 
the peculiar objects of His care and providence brought it 
about that in the period immediately previous to the 
coming of our Lord the idea of God in Judaism tended to 
become transcendental and abstract, remote from the 
actualities of life. It may have been a simple consequence 
of monotheism that God was no longer known to His people 
by His name Yahweh—the personal name, distinguishing 
Yahweh from other gods, was no longer appropriate at the 
monotheistic stage. Certain it is that by the period of the 
New Testament the name Yahweh had disappeared from 
ordinary usage,? being avoided from motives of reverence 
and replaced by such paraphrases as ‘Heaven’ or ‘the 
Heavens,’ ‘the most High,’ or ‘the Holy One (Blessed be 
He!).’ More significant was the growth during the Persian 


1 W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums (2nd ed.), p. 366. 
2 In the time of our Lord the sacred Name was uttered only by the 
priests in pronouncing the solemn formula of blessing in the Temple. 
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and Greek periods of demonology and angelology in 
Judaism, as well as of a peculiar tendency exhibited 
especially by the Wisdom Literature and by the Targums ? 
to personify attributes of God—e.g. His Word, His Wisdom, 
His Glory, or His Face—and to ascribe to such personified 
attributes, rather than to God Himself, the actions and 
activities which in the older Scriptures are ascribed to 
Yahweh. 

In all these ways, it has been suggested especially by 
Christian scholars, God Himself was becoming remote and 
far off to the Jews of our Lord’s time. He administered the 
world by proxy, through the agency of angels and archangels. 
His rule was disputed by the demons, and Satan and his 
hosts were powerful, and in the present evil Age appeared 
to have it all their own way. The Most High dwelt in 
unimaginable glory above the highest of the heavens, but 
did not concern Himself in detail with what was happening 
on the earth. 

It is difficult not to think that such a picture is exagger- 
ated, and it is not surprising that its fairness should have 
been challenged by Jewish scholarship.? It is possible to 
make too much of a tendency on the part of the reflective 
theology of the Rabbis to avoid anthropomorphisms and to 
soften down by means of paraphrases the blunt directness 
of the Scriptural language about God, and belief in both 
angels and demons has been entertained by Christians as 
well as by Jews without prejudice to the simplicity and 
directness of their faith in Almighty God. The workings of 
the popular religious mind are not governed by logic, and it 
is impossible to believe that a people nurtured upon the Old 
Testament Scriptures and upon the worship of the Synagogue 


1 J.e, Aramaic paraphrases of the Old Testament made for use in the 

Synagogues after classical Hebrew had ceased to be the language of the 
eople. 

3 ea for example, Montefiore, The Old Testament and After, p. 302 
(‘ That God is regarded as a cold, distant, transcendent, unapproachable 
Deity is a monstrous misunderstanding of the Rabbis, a misunderstanding 
which can only be retained by the ignorant or the prejudiced’), Cf. also 
J. Abelson, The Immanence of God im Rabbinical Literature (Introd., 
pp. 3, 12-14, and passim); S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology (e.g. p. 31: ‘ We may maintain safely that with the Rabbis 
distance does not imply aloofness or any interruption of God’s communion 
with man’): and the passage from G. F. Moore’s History of Religions, 
quoted by Montefiore, op. cit. pp. 202 sqq. 
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should have been slow to recognise that the God of their 
fathers who dwelt ‘in the high and holy place,’ dwelt also 
‘ with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit,’ and that 
His ‘ tender mercy ’ was ‘ over all His works.’ + 


§ 15. A religion of expectation 


What is true about Judaism is that it was a religion 
of expectation. It looked ever forward to the coming 
redemption of God’s people. Burnt into the religious con- 
sciousness of Israel was God’s requirement of righteousness : 
and at times certainly the religious thinkers of Israel 
perceived that it was not in the power of man by his own 
achievement to fulfil the demands of the ideal righteous- 
ness of God. Because there was no human helper, His own 
arm must bring salvation. Because ultimately it was 
requisite that the people of God should be all righteous, God 
Himself must create them anew.?, He must make a New 
Covenant with His people, bestowing upon them a new 
heart and a new spirit. Righteousness—and Judaism, 
despite the Pharisees, continually hovered upon the verge of 
this discovery—could be achieved by man not otherwise 
than by the unmerited grace and gift of a righteous God. 

1 [t will be observed that the view which I adopt here differs somewhat, 
at least in respect of its emphasis, from the estimate implied in a paragraph 
of Dr. Kirk’s Essay (infra, pp. 183 sq.). 


2 Cf. Windisch, Taufe und Stinde im dltesten Christentum, pp. 12-14, 
34 $99- 
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II 
THE CHRIST 


§ 1. Introduction 


THE following essay is not primarily an attempt to 
summarise our Lord’s life and death. The aim is rather 
to estimate, as far as may be, the Christology of Jesus 
Himself, as it interprets and is interpreted by His ministry, 
as an integral part in a series of studies in the doctrine of 
_ the Incarnation. Unless the aim and’ object of what 
follows is realised, it will appear a distorted presentation of 
“the Christ,’ in which His self-consciousness looms dispro- 
portionately large. Absorption in Himself is the very last 
impression conveyed to us by the Synoptists’ record of our 
Lord. None the less, like the greatest or the humblest of 
us, He had to face the problem of His own vocation, and 
was led in this process to claim not so much the status, as 
the duties and responsibilities, of more than a prophet. 

Those who realise the limited aim of this essay will 
understand also its great and obvious omissions. Of these 
perhaps the most noticeable is the absence of all discussion 
of the Resurrection. It will suffice to say that, whatever 
the nature of the appearances of the risen Lord, the 
conviction of their reality confirmed the disciples in their 
acceptance of His Messiahship and of His doctrine of God, 
and gave the impetus to the development in due time of their 
implications.+ 


§ 2. The Mission of the Baptist 


The ministry of Jesus cannot be understood apart from 
the ministry which preceded it. Our Lord began His work 
in an atmosphere of religious excitement, created by the 


1See further on the Resurrection Mr. Nock’s appended Note (infra, 
PP- 47 $94-). 
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mission of John the Baptist, which must be regarded as the 
immediate preparation for the Gospel. 

To the student of the Old Testament, prophecy appears 
as the salt of Hebrew religion, both giving to it savour and 
preserving it from decay. At the beginning of our era 
prophecy had not. been forthcoming for at the least two 
centuries. As far back as the Maccabean period its absence 
had been poignantly lamented,! and an eager hope of its 
revival had been entertained.? Indeed, the Book of Malachi, 
with which the prophetical section of the Jewish Canon of 
Scriptures closed, contained an explicit promise of the 
revival of prophecy. ‘ Behold, I will send you Elijah the 
prophet before the great and terrible day of the Lord come.’ 8 
The function of this promised prophet would be to effect 
repentance by his proclamation of the imminence of the 
wrath of God.* To the repentant the day of the revela- 
tion of God’s power would be the dawning of the sun of 
righteousness, in whose light and warmth they should go 
forth and gambol like calves of the stall.6 To the unrepen- 
tant it would be a day that burned as a furnace, consuming 
the wicked like stubble.® 

It is on the lines of this promise of the revival of prophecy 
that we must interpret our somewhat scanty evidence of the 
Baptist’s mission. He appeared in the prophetic clothing.’ 
His theme was the need of repentance in view of the immin- 
ence of the wrath of God. Like ‘ Malachi’ he hurled at the 
unrepentant the threat of a consuming fire. He seems to 
have promised also a baptism by fire,® corresponding to 
the refining fire of Malachi iii. 2 sg. If we may believe the 
evidence of our Gospels, corroborated, in this respect, by the 
testimony of Josephus,!° the appeal of John’s message was 
widespread. The silence of many generations had been at 
last broken by a voice which spoke once more in the old 
prophetic tone of unhesitating assurance. Its message— 
‘Repent and enrol yourselves among those who wait for 


1 Ps, Ixxiv. 9. 2 1 Macc. iv. 46; xiv. 41. 3 Mal. iv. 5. 
* Mal. iv. 6. > Malviv.72- ® Mal. iv. 1. 
* Marki.6; cf. Zech. xiii. 4. The description of the Baptist’s clothing 
agrees exactly with that of Elijah in 2 Kings i. 8. 
8 Matt. iii. ro (= Luke iii. 9), and Matt. iii. 12 (= Luke iii. 17). 
® Matt. iii, rx (= Luke iii. 16). 
10 Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5, 2. 
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an imminent revelation ’—was received with avidity. The 
wave of excited rumour spread to Galilee, and Jesus of 
Nazareth went out to him who claimed to be the harbinger 
of the day of the Lord. 


§ 3. Our Lord and the Messianic vocation. 


To attempt to analyse the consciousness of Jesus before 
He appears on the stage of history would be a hopelessly 
speculative task. Little more can be said than that His 
baptismal vision implies a period of preparatory meditation. 
By some extraordinary process of thought and feeling Jesus 
had been led to thoughts of Messiahship,! to aspire to be 
God’s vicegerent in establishing the Kingdom of God in 
the world. It was an aspiration, or rather a vocation, 
which even when acting upon it in His ministry He con- 
templated with the greatest awe. He was strangely reticent 
about it to the end of His life. When compelled before 
the beginning of His ministry to face the question of its 
content, He fled into the wilderness, into utter solitude, 
indifferent even to the necessaries of existence. According 
_ to our earliest Gospel there was an element of rebuke? in 
His reception of Peter’s ready confession of His Messiah- 
ship. In fact, the words which He uttered in Gethsemane 
about His suffering may fairly be taken as summarising 
His attitude towards the Messianic vocation: ‘ Father, 
all things are possible unto thee; remove this cup from 
me: howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt.’ 

For some years Jesus had continued in obscurity in 
Nazareth, but the news of the appearing of a prophet 
seemed to Him as a challenge to put to the test the medita- 
tions of His heart. Upon His developing Messianic con- 
sciousness contact with the Baptist had a decisive effect. 
He saw in the multitude the proof that a great movement 
of repentance and expectation had set in. He heard the 


1 It was of the unique sonship of the Messiah that the Voice at His 
Baptism spoke to Him; and perhaps it was mainly along the lines of 
a vivid consciousness of God’s Fatherhood, which He found to be dim 
or non-existent in His fellow-men, that He approached His Messianic 
consciousness, 

2 In the word émerlunoey (Mark viii. 30). 
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prophet proclaiming the imminent appearance of the 
Messiah.1 He went forth immediately from John’s Baptism 
to decide upon the nature of the part which He was now 
convinced that He was called upon to play. 

The story of our Lord’s Temptation? shows us His 
rejection of ideas of Messiahship which were current among 
His contemporaries. Though He was adopting a traditional 
vole His own intuitions were so original as to impel Him to 
set aside traditional interpretations of that vdle as tempta- 
tions of the devil. What His own interpretation was we 
are left to infer from the narrative of His ministry, and 
this process of inference is a difficult one, on account of 
the reticence and reserve which He maintained on the 
subject of His Messiahship.2 Even His disciples were told 
very little about it, while the general public was not allowed 
to know with certainty even the bare fact that He believed 
Himself to be the Messiah, except at the very last when the 
High Priest’s direct question received a direct answer. 


§ 4. ‘ The Messianic Secret’ 


It is easy to discern several motives for this reticence. 
One has been already suggested—the awe with which Jesus 
contemplated His vocation with all its implications. Another 
was, no doubt, the fact that He had deliberately rejected 
so much that Messiahship connoted in the minds of His 
contemporaries. A third motive would be a principle which 
He made so consistently fundamental in all His teaching, 
namely, that a man is to be estimated not by his words but 
by his life. That principle He applied to Himself, setting 


1 The Baptist filled into the eschatological scheme of ‘ Malachi’ the 
central detail of a Messiah. We must interpret Mark i. 7 in the light of 
Matt. xi. 3 (= Luke vii. 19). 

2 It is in Q, and its form is such that it is not likely to have been 
invented among His followers. It more probably represents a graphic 
summary of His experiences in the wilderness, given by Christ to His 
disciples. 

3 The evidence of the Fourth Gospel is generally disregarded in this 
essay, not as being valueless, but because no one appears as yet to have 
decided which of the very various and sometimes conflicting elements in 
it are historical. John x. 24, at least, corroborates (unlike the rest of 
that Gospel) Christ’s reticence about His Messiahship. 

* Mark xiv. 61 sq. 
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forth His Messiahship in His ministry as a whole rather 
than by any special teaching about it. 

From this reticence (somewhat crudely styled the 
“Messianic secret’ of Jesus) results the peculiar nature of 
the evidence at our disposal for His Messianic conscious- 
ness. Very little of it is explicit : but there are sayings and 
actions of Jesus which carry with them beneath the surface 
Messianic implications, and which are, therefore, of the 
nature of hints and clues as to Jesus’ conception of His 
mission as the Christ, and of the significance of that mission 
for the world. Thus we must be prepared to read between 
the lines in the Gospels. Reading between lines is a 
notoriously precarious process, which has indeed frequently | 
brought Biblical criticism into a just discredit ; but in this 
particular application of the process we possess a dis- 
ciplinary guiding principle, namely, constant reference to 
the Jewish religious writings. It was from these writings 
that Jesus had drawn the very notion of Messiahship. 
They had constituted the technical education of His human 
mind. With their phraseology all His teaching is saturated. 
Meditation upon them was probably one of the regular 
practices of religion with Him, as it has been with innumer- 
able saints both Jewish and Christian. At least it would 
appear that He was meditating upon them in the wilder- 
ness, for it was in words of Scripture that His temptations 
presented themselves to Him, and with words of Scripture 
that He met the temptations. It would naturally be with 
the aid of the ‘ oracles of God’ that He would seek to 
determine exactly what God expected of His Anointed. 


§ 5. The Servant in Deutero-Isaiah 


A palpable and remarkable resemblance exists between 
the figure of the Christ of our Gospels and a figure drawn 
in bold and vivid outlines in a section of the Jewish 
Scriptures, namely, the so-called Servant Songs.t If we 
put together what is said of the ‘Servant of God’ in the 
various places in Deutero-Isaiah, we find the picture of 


1 Is. xlii. 1-7; xlix. 1-6; 1. 4-9; lii. 13-liii. 12, and also (though 
secondary) lxi. 1 sqq. 1 
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one who by endowment with the Spirit of God is anointed 
to preach a gospel to the meek, to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim a liberty to captives. He does not 
break a bruised reed nor quench a dimly burning wick. 
He does not fail, nor is he discouraged until he has estab- 
lished the law of God in the earth, though smiters come 
against him and those that pluck off his hair and spit upon 
him. From all this he hides not his face. At the last the 
‘Servant’ stands before men disfigured by his suffering, 
like a sickly plant that has grown in parched soil without 
shape or beauty; and they hide their faces from him as 
from an object which is under the curse of God. . Though 
guiltless he utters no complaint against those who condemn 
him to death; indeed in his death he intercedes for them 
and for all transgressors. Thus his life is made an offering 
for sin; and such is the Servant’s way of establishing the 
law of God in the earth. 


§ 6. Servant-Messiahship 


So close is the correspondence between the general 
attitude of the Christ of the Gospels and the attitude of 
this figure in the Servant Songs that the unknown prophet’s 
words remain the best summary of the life of Jesus ever 
written. In reading them we enter at once into the 
Messianic consciousness of Jesus, and find ourselves in 
possession of His conception of what was required of God’s 
Anointed in His work among men. We must suppose that 
when His meditations turned to this particular picture in 
the long portrait gallery of the Jewish Scriptures, His 
spiritual intuitions saw in it the lineaments of the Messiah 
as He must be in this world. Deep called unto deep, the 
Word of God incarnate in Him answering and assenting 
to the word of God spoken by the prophet. It does not 
appear that any before our Lord had seen in the humble 
servant of God the royal dignity of Messiahship.! It 
was left to Him to perceive in that selfless service unto death 
the truth of kingly power over men, to see in the weariness 


1 The writer of Zech, ix. 9 alone approximates to such a conception. 
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and disfigurement resulting from that hard service the reality 
of regal beauty and comeliness.1 

Two things, then, Jesus had done. He had dared to lay 
claim to the most exalted office which the mind of man has 
ever imagined for man. And then He had proceeded to 
place upon that office the interpretation of ‘ the Servant.’ 
With this colossal paradox He has overpowered the world. 


§ 7. Christ’s treatment of current Jewish conceptions of 
Messtahship : (a) ‘ Son of David’ ; (b) ‘ Son of Man,’ 


To His own dominating ideal of the Servant our Lord 
subjected the current Jewish expectations of Messiahship. 
The conception of the ‘Son of David’ He treated thus in 
His entry into Jerusalem, when His behaviour was dictated 
by the only prophecy which invested the ‘Son of David’ 
with the spirit of the lowly servant.2, In a similar way He 
dealt with that other Messianic conception expounded in 
the ‘ Similitudes’ of Enoch.? It is impossible to say how 
far this conception of the Messiah was current among our 
Lord’s contemporaries, but that it constituted, in a sub- 
ordinate position, part of our Lord’s Messianic conscious- 
ness can hardly be doubted. He appears to have accepted 
a division of time, common in Pharisaic circles in His day, 
_ which differentiated between ‘ this age’ and ‘ the age which 
is to come.’* The latter was the Messianic age, in which, 
according to the ‘ Similitudes,’ the central figure would be 
“the Son of Man.’ Just as our Lord accepted the role of 
_ the Servant as His vé/e in the present age, so He seems to 
have accepted the ‘Son of Man’ as, to some extent, an 
indication of His vdle in the age tocome. The eschatological 
school of critics has, no doubt, exaggerated the extent to 
which our Lord’s mind was occupied with eschatology, but 
- eschatology cannot by any scientific method be eliminated 

1 Such words are true of Jesus not only in His suffering and death, 
but in the whole tenor of His life and in the ethics which He propounded 


in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 38-48), or on such an occasion as 
that described in Luke ix. 51 sqq. 

2 Zech. ix.9. The ass was, of course, the animal used in the pageantries 
of peace, the horse in war. 

3 Eth. Enoch xxxvii.—lxxi. 

4 Mark x. 30 (Matt. xii. 32 is of doubtful authenticity). 
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from the teaching of Jesus in the Gospels.!' It is indeed 
fortunate for Christianity that we are unable so to eliminate 
it. The human mind is such that it demands some vision, 
even if it be but a vague vision, of the goal to which are 
tending the spiritual processes, good and bad, which we 
observe at work. around us. Our Lord’s acceptance of 
the eschatology of the ‘ Similitudes’ (or of a part of that 
eschatology) is to be attributed to the demand of the human 
mind for something of a teleological theodicy. Nevertheless, 
in the construction of an eschatology the human mind 
labours under inevitable limitations, which we must sup- 
pose that our Lord shared with us, if we are to think of 
Him as being, in any real sense of the words, ‘ very man.’ 


§ 8. Eschatology and the Platonic Myths 


‘ The age that is to come’ lies, as its very name indicates, 
beyond our present experience. We can picture it only 
vaguely and provisionally, by inference from the present 
age. Even the most truly spiritual description of the age 
to come is inevitably of the nature of the Platonic myth. 
The Platonic myth is not, of course, a myth in the vulgar 
_ sense. An excellent exposition of the nature and value of 
the Platonic myth is provided by Professor C. C. J. Webb 
in his Gifford Lectures for 1918 and 1919.2. In its Platonic 
sense the myth is an invention intended to throw light on 
the unrecorded past or on the unexperienced future—on some 
period for the details of which we can have no evidence, 
but about the general characteristics of which we may 
entertain opinions based on ‘our conclusions as to the 
general nature of things.’ On this basis we construct a 
symbolical story of that unknown past or future period, 
a story which is ‘ quite likely to be untrue—nay, even 
unlikely to be true 2m detail 3—but which is, in the Platonic 
phrase, “‘ like the truth,’ because it is controlled by our 
knowledge . . . of that fundamental nature of the universal 
system which any particular event falling within it must 

1 The strenuous efforts of Dougall and Emmet in The Lord of Thought 


are palpably unscientific and subjective. 
2 God and Personality, pp. 167 sqq. 3 The italics are mine. 
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of necessity exemplify.’ Ifsuch is the nature of the Platonic 
myth, eschatology surely falls within that category. It is 
significant that our Lord refrained from such detailed 
eschatological speculation as abounds, a luxuriant and 
exotic growth, in the Jewish Apocalyptic writings.! More- 
over, in the sphere of eschatology He explicitly acknowledged 
a certain limitation of His human mind.? 


§ 9. The Servant and the Son of Man 


At least the outline of the eschatology and Christology 
of the ‘ Similitudes,’ the ultimate Messianic glory of the 
“Son of Man,’ Jesus accepted and connected closely with 
His own characteristic ideal of Messianic service. In one 
phrase He made a juxtaposition of the two ideas—‘the 
Son of Man must suffer.’* Nor indeed was it altogether 
difficult to connect together the conceptions of the suffering 
Servant and the Son of Man. Im the first place, in the 
career of the Servant, as outlined in prophecy, there is a 
point at which the triumph of the Messiah, as depicted in 
‘Enoch,’ might be attached to the story. Despite the 
corruption of the text of Is. liii, it clearly refers to a vindica- 
tion and victory of the Servant of God after, and by virtue 
of, his suffering and death, though in language disappointing 
in its meagreness (vv. 10-12). With imagery supplied by 
the ‘Similitudes’ our Lord filled in this picture of the 
ultimate triumph of the Servant, and the imagery was 
in some respects remarkably appropriate. The Enochian 
Messiah, even in the midst of his heavenly glory, is one 
‘whose countenance had the appearance of a man.’* He 
is designated ‘ the Righteous One,’ ® while in Is. liii. 11 the 
righteousness of the Servant is emphasised as one of the 
factors in his atoning power. The most common descrip- 
tion of the Son of Man in the ‘ Similitudes ’ is ‘ the Chosen 


1 All scholars agree that there are signs in the Gospels of a tendency 
in the Early Church to add to her Master’s eschatology, though the state- 
ment made above is true even if all the eschatological sayings are taken as 
ipsissima verba. 

4 Mark x. 40; xiii. 32. 3 Mark viii. 31. 

4 Eth. Enoch xlvi. 1. 5 xxxvili. 2; liii. 6. 

6 Righteousness (whether of God or man) is in the Old Testament faith- 
fulness to some covenant or promise. In the case of the Servant it is 
faithful obedience to the call to service. 
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One.’ In Is. xlii. 1 God calls the Servant His ‘ chosen in 
whom his soul delighteth.’ Above all, in Eth. Enoch xlviii. 4 
the Son of Man is said to be ‘ the light of the Gentiles’ 
and ‘the hope of those who are troubled in heart’; and 
these are exactly the most striking characteristics of the 
figure in the Servant Songs. 


§ 10. The transition from Servant to Son of Man 


The Enochian conception of the Son of Man had its 
origin in Daniel vii. 13 sq., a passage likely, therefore, to 
have been often in the mind of our Lord. Indeed an echo 
of its phraseology is perhaps audible in His words in 
Luke xix. 12. In reference to Himself He there says ‘a 
certain nobleman went into a far country to receive for 
himself a kingdom and to return.’ ‘ Daniel,’ in the verses 
cited, describes the ascension of ‘ one like unto a son of 
man’ into the presence of God to receive a kingdom. ‘I 
saw in the night visions, and, behold, there came with 
the clouds of heaven one like unto a son of man, and he 
came even unto the ancient of days, and they brought 
him near before him. And there was given him dominion, 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all the peoples, nations, and 
languages should serve him: his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed.’ Read in connexion with 
Luke xix. 12, these verses may perhaps be regarded as 
having provided the outlines within which our Lord pictured 
His transition from His status as Servant in the present age, 
to His status as the Son of Man in ‘the age that is to come.’ 1 


§ 11. The Problem of the Scope of our Lord’s Ministry 


We are now in a position to consider a problem which has 
not commanded sufficient attention among critical students 
of the Gospels, the problem of the scope of our Lord’s mission. 
During His ministry, Jesus addressed Himself exclusively to 
the Jews, and yet He was far from limiting to them posses- 
sion of the ultimate kingdom of God. The Gospels relate 


1 Commentators have seen in Luke xix. 12 sqq. references to the visit 
of Archelaus to Rome. Even if accepted this theory need not be so taken 
as to exclude the possibility of the influence also of Dan. vii. 13 sq. 
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that after His Resurrection He gave commandment for the 
world-wide extension of the Gospel; but even during His 
earthly life He seems to have foreshadowed it. A saying 
which probably stood in Q (the earliest source behind our 
Gospels) appears in a slightly different form in Matt. viii. 11 sq. 
from that which it has in Luke xiii. 28 sg. In its Matthaean 
form it is an unequivocal statement that many Gentiles are 
to be admitted into the kingdom of God. ‘ Many shall 
come from the east and from the west and shall recline with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven : 
but the sons of the kingdom ’ (the Jews) ‘ shall be cast forth 
into the outer darkness.’ In its Lucan form the saying 
might refer to an ingathering not of Gentiles but of Jews of 
the Dispersion, contrasted with rejection of the Palestinian 
Jews. Such a contrast, however, between Palestinian 
Jews and Jews of the Dispersion would be a phenomenon 
unique in the Gospels, and the reference of the saying even 
in its Lucan form seems to be to inclusion of Gentiles in the 
Kingdom. How was it, then, that our Lord, while con- 
templating the ultimate acceptance of Gentiles, deliberately 
refrained? from extending His earthly ministry to them ? 
Reference to the Servant Songs suggests a solution of the 
problem. 


§ 12. Jews and Gentiles in the Servant Songs 


The Servant, says the prophet, has a mission to the 
Jews first and also to the Gentiles,? and from the fourth 
of the Servant Songs (Is. lii. 13-liii. 12) we learn some 
details of the second phase of his mission. Jt 7s in the 
exaltation which follows upon his suffering and death that he 
affects the destinies of many nations. The whole of Isaiah ii 


1 We may add that the first Evangelist, a Jewish Christian using the 
traditional sources. of a Jewish-Christian Church, is hardly likely to have 
transformed a saying which had originally referred to inclusion of Jews 
of the Dispersion into a prophecy of rejection of Jews and inclusion of 
Gentiles. 

2 Vide, e.g., Mark vii. 27. 3 Ts. xlix. 6. 

4 Is. lii. 13-15. The word translated ‘ sprinkle’ in the English versions 
represents, unfortunately, a hopeless corruption of the Hebrew text. 
The only sense akin to ‘ sprinkle’ which can be legitimately got from the 
Hebrew is‘ make to squirt.’ We must gather the sense of the lost Hebrew 
word from the next sentence—‘ The kings of the nations shut their mouths’ 
(awed into silence) ‘ because of him.’ 
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sets forth the thoughts which arise in the hearts of these 
‘many nations,’ as they meditate upon the suffering and 
death of the Servant. Perceiving his guiltlessness,! they 
conclude that his sufferings were the consequences of the 
offences of others. Moved by a sense of sin thus aroused 
within them, they turn to God. The exact theology of 
this atonement is not clear, but that the Servant’s death is 
represented as effecting the conversion of the Gentiles is 
beyond dispute; and we realise at once the coincidence 
of this with the mind of our Lord, who looked forward to 
the conversion of Gentiles, and yet, during his lifetime, 
carried the Gospel of the Kingdom to Jews only. 


§ 13. The Meaning of the Sign of Jonah 


The saying about the sign of Jonah stands in the 
earliest of our Gospel sources.2, What did our Lord 
mean by stating that the only ‘sign’ to be given to His 
generation was the sign of Jonah? Commentators remark 
that He referred simply to preaching of repentance such 
as Jonah had delivered to Nineveh, but the explanation 
suffers from the disadvantage of passing over both of the 
two outstanding features of the story of Jonah. All the 
Hebrew prophets in general, without any exception, preached 
repentance, and if that alone was in our Lord’s mind, His 
selection of Jonah in particular is weak and pointless. In 
every mind the name of Jonah was associated with the two 
unique features of that prophet’s career, (a) with the incident 
of the great fish, (0) with the fact that he, alone among all 
the Hebrew prophets, effected the repentance of Gentiles. 
No explanation of our Lord’s reference to Jonah which 
ignores these two associations can be regarded as satisfactory. 

An alternative explanation to that offered by modern 
commentators is given by the first Evangelist. In 
Matt. xii. 40 he adds to our Lord’s saying—‘ For as Jonah 
was in the belly of the whale three days and three nights, so 
shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth.’ The detail of ‘ three days and nights’ 
should no doubt be discounted as an attempt, characteristic 


1 Ts, liii. 9, 114 * Matt. xii, 39 (= Luke xi, 29 sq.). 
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of the first Evangelist, to force an exact parallel between 
the history of our Lord and prophecy. Nevertheless, after 
deduction of this detail the Evangelist’s interpretation of 
the sign of Jonah may be accepted, as signifying that 
Jesus, the servant of God, would become through death the 
converting power among the Gentiles, just as Jonah had 
come forth from darkness and imprisonment as of the grave 
to effect the repentance of the great Gentile city of his day. 
Similarly in the Parable of the Husbandmen ! the death of 
the heir is the occasion of the transference of the vineyard 
from its former owners (the Jews) to others. Again, in 
Psalm xxii, the opening words of which our Lord is related 
to have uttered upon the Cross,? we find the same conception 
as in Is. liii of a sufferer converting the nations through his 
suffering and death. They look and stare upon him in his 
agony,® and then ‘ all the ends of the earth remember them- 
selves and turn unto the Lord: and all the kindreds of the 
nations . . . worship before Him. For the kingdom is the 
Lord’s, and he is the ruler over the nations.’ ¢ 

The Synoptic Gospels contain, then, indications of that 
which is made explicit in the Fourth Gospel, that our Lord 
looked to the sufferings and death which He anticipated to 
bring Gentiles into the Kingdom of God. According to 
St. John,® when Andrew and Philip told Him that ‘ certain 
Greeks ’ wished to see Him, He spoke immediately of His 
death, and of what it would effect. Like the death of the 
grain of wheat, His death would ‘ bear much fruit’; anda 
little later, in the same context, He says “I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto myself.’ ® 


§ 14. The Priesthood of the Messiah 


We may see one further indication of the influence of 
the Servant Songs upon the Messianic consciousness of our 
Lord. 

‘Son of David’ and ‘Son of Man’ do not exhaust 
Jewish Messianic anticipations. Inthe ‘ Testament of Levi’ 


1 Mark xii. 1-9 and parallels. 2 Mark xv. 34. 
ind Sfsae-e 6 bib i * Ps. xxii. 27 sq. 
5 John xii. 20 sqq. 6 John xii, 32. 
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the Messiah is conceived of as a priest of Levitical descent. 
This particular expectation was probably a transitory 
phenomenon due to a very transitory admiration on the 
part of the Pharisees for the Hasmonaean dynasty, which 
was of Levitical descent. But the idea of the priesthood 
of the Messiah reappears in the New Testament. In 
Mark xii. 35 sg. (and parallels) Jesus quotes Psalm cx as 
being, both in His own view and in that of His hearers, a 
Messianic prophecy. It seems to be impossible to decide 
with what motive He quoted it and put the question con- 
cerning it. Possibly it represented in His mind a problem 
upon which He was simply seeking enlightenment. Possibly 
He wished to cast some discredit upon the Pharisaic con- 
ception of the Messiah as Son of David.1 Perhaps He wished 
to point out to the Jews what He had Himself discovered 
in working out the problem of the true nature of Messiah- 
ship, the difficulty of squaring the conception of the super- 
human Son of Man (David’s Lord) with the conception of 
the human descendant of David. Or it may be that He 
was merely for the moment fighting His enemies with their 
own weapons by confronting them with a hard question. 
But whatever may have been the motive, the fact of His 
quotation of the Psalm as referring to the Messiah remains. 
It follows that Jesus must have regarded as addressed to the 
Messiah the words : 


The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, 
Thou art a priest for ever 
After the order of Melchizedek.? 


Have we any indication that this priesthood of the Messiah 
held any place in His Messianic consciousness? Few and 
mysterious indeed are the statements made ? about Melchi- 
zedek: but outstanding among them is the record that he 
‘brought forth bread and wine.’ At His last supper our 
Lord took bread and wine, and connected them with His 
coming death. The essence of Jewish priesthood was, as 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews remarks, the 


1 This conception had (e.g. in the Pharisaic ‘ Psalms of Solomon’) 


narrow and vindictive political associations, which would be repugnant 
to His mind. 


a0 PS Cxy de 3 In Gen, xiv. 18-20. 
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having of somewhat to offer in sacrifice! In Is. liii. ro the 
Servant’s life is said to be made an offering by the Servant’s 
death. In that offering lay, in our Lord’s mind, the priest- 
hood of the Messiah.? Like Melchizedek He took bread 
and wine, and it was the influence of the Melchizedek 
symbols which led Him to describe the offering of His life 
as an offering of Body and Blood.® 


§ 15. The Messtahship in the first phase of the Ministry : 
Teaching with Authority 


The ministry of Jesus, as recorded in the Synoptic 
Gospels, divides itself into two phases. The first was 
a ministry of teaching and healing in Galilee. No better 
summary of it could be found than the words of Is. Ixi. I sqq. 
(undoubtedly to be reckoned as one of the Servant Songs, 
though probably not by the same author as the others). 
“The Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings to 
the poor: he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord.’ St. Luke * sets at the head of his 
record of the Galilean ministry a story in which Jesus is 
related to have read this passage in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, and to have added the comment, ‘ To-day hath 
this scripture been fulfilled in your ears’: nor is there any 
reason to doubt the historicity of the narrative, though it 
contains within itself a proof that its position at the very 
outset of the ministry is incorrect. Again, according to our 
earliest Gospel source,* our Lord made use of Is. Ixi. 1 sqq. 
in His reply to the message of the Baptist from prison. 
The Baptist had asked a direct question: ‘ Art. thou he 
that should come?’ The Lord’s answer, couched in 
terms reminiscent of this Servant Song, is characteristically 

1 Heb. viii. 3. 

2 If the above argument is sound, one of our Lord’s primary intentions 
in instituting the Eucharist was to provide a representation of His sacrifice. 

8 The word ‘ many,’ which (according to Mark xiv. 24) He used in 
giving the cup, is to be explained by reference to Is. liii. 11. 
4 Luke iv. 16-21. 


5 Luke iv. 23, implying a previous ministry in Capernaum. 
6 Q, as represented by Matt. xi. 2 sqq. (= Luke vii. 18 sqq.). 
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indirect. John would see in it an affirmative answer to 
his question, provided he was ready to greet as Messiah 
the humble Servant of God.! It was along the lines of 
Is. lxi, with the teaching office of the Servant, that our 
Lord embarked upon His ministry. 

The teaching which He undertook as the first duty of 
His Messianic career Jesus delivered in a tone of authority 
which made a more powerful impression than did the tone 
of the scribes.2. Indeed, though the nature of the under- 
taking was simple, it was undertaken in the conviction 
of nothing less than full Messianic authority. In our 
earliest Gospel source stand those amazing words which 
seem to anticipate all the fuller developments of the 
Johannine Christology: ‘ All things have been delivered 
unto me by the Father [and no man knoweth the Son save 
the Father], neither doth any man know the Father save 
the Son and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
Him.’* Commentators have been at pains to rule out 
those words from among the 7psissima verba of Jesus. But 
the Son of Man Christology, which His eschatology proves 
that He made His own, is perfectly adequate to cover even 
the vast claim to authority which those words imply. The 
‘Similitudes’ thus describe the Son of Man‘*: ‘ This is 
the Son of Man... who revealeth all the treasures of 
that which is hidden, because the Lord of Spirits has chosen 
him.’® ‘And in him dwelleth the spirit of wisdom, and 
the spirit which gives insight, and the spirit of under- 
standing and of might.’® ‘And his mouth shall pour 
forth all the secrets of wisdom and counsel: for the 
Lord of Spirits hath given them to him.’” The Son of 


1 We may compare the way in which, as soon as He has elicited from 
Peter the fact that the disciples regard Him as Messiah, He proceeds to 
connect Messiahship with suffering (Mark viii. 27-31). They were to be 
allowed to believe in His Messiahship only if they could see the Messiah 
in the Servant. 

2 It is usual to interpret Mark i. 22 as referring to the scribal habit of 
constant reference to precedent. Dr. Abrahams has, however, cast doubt 
upon the prevalence of this habit among the scribes of our Lord’s day 
(Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, First Series, pp. 13 sqq.). 

3 Matt. xi.27 (= Luke x, 22). The words in brackets are to be omitted 
on good MS. and patristic authority. 

4 Translations of passages in Eth. Enoch are quoted from Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, vol. ii. (ed. Charles). 

5 Eth. Enoch xlvi. 3. STD KIL Ss COG allen ae 
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_ Man for his function of judging the world was to enjoy a 
plenary inspiration so that he might reveal in his Judgment 
the wisdom of God. To this Judgment our Lord (like the 
Baptist) regarded His mission as preparatory. In His 
teaching office as the Servant He believed Himself to be 
delivering the law or standard by which as Son of Man 
He would ultimately judge the world. The same plenary 
authority must lie behind the proclamation of the standard 
of judgment as would underlie its vindication, behind the 
teaching of the Servant as behind the judgments of the Son 
of Man. The right to teach with the authority of God 
Himself was, naturally, the one function of the Son of Man 
which Jesus anticipated in ‘the present age.’ Thus the 
Enochian Christology provided for Jesus a mode in which 
He gave expression to the superhuman intuitions of His 
consciousness, a consciousness which was either true to 
reality or a radical kind of madness, and which, to the 
present writer, in view of His achievements in the spiritual 
sphere to-day no less than yesterday, appears as the truth. 


§ 16, Discussion of the possibility of a Wisdom Christology 


One is often led, in reading even the Synoptic Gospels, to 
wonder whether our Lord did not entertain some form of 
Wisdom Christology. The words which most forcibly sug- 
gest such a possibility stand in the first Gospel only: ‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke?! upon you and learn of me: 
for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.’ The language is, no doubt, partly influenced by 
one of the Servant Songs, a fact which lends to it credibility 
as genuine language of our Lord. In Is. 1. 4 sq. the Servant 
describes himself as endowed with ‘ the tongue of a disciple ’ 
of God. ‘He wakeneth morning by morning, he wakeneth 
mine ear to hear as a disciple, that I should know how to 
sustain with words him that is weary.’ But even closer is 
the parallelism between Jesus’ invitation to the weary and 
language used concerning the personified Wisdom of God 


1 The yoke is, of course, a rabbinic metaphor for teaching. 
2 Matt. xi. 28 sq. 
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in Ecclus. li. This chapter opens (v. 1) with the words 
‘T will give thanks to thee, Jahveh, O King, I will praise 
thee, O God of my salvation,’ and continues (in v. I0) 
‘O Jahveh, my Father art thou.’ Immediately before the 
invitation to the weary Jesus says ‘I praise thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth.’? In Ecclus. li. 23 begins the 
invitation of the personified Wisdom of God. ‘ Draw near 
unto me, ye unlearned, and lodge in my house of instruction.’ 
In vv. 26 f. is the exhortation ‘ Bring your necks under her ’ 
(Wisdom’s) ‘ yoke, and let your soul bear her burden... . 
Behold with your eyes that I have laboured but little therein, 
and found for myself much rest’ (cf. ‘Take my yoke upon 
you ... and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light’). It is perhaps note- 
worthy also that Wisdom personified in Prov. ix. 5 says 
“Come, eat ye of my bread and drink of the wine which 
I have mingled.’ 

If the evidence were such as to drive us to postulate a 
Wisdom Christology in the mind of our Lord, we should 
suppose that He approached the conception along the lines 
of the Christology of the ‘ Similitudes,’ in which the Son of 
Man figures as pre-existent * and where He is certainly the 
revealer of the Wisdom of God,’ thus closely resembling in 
these two attributes the Wisdom of God so _ highly 
personalised in the Wisdom literature as pre-existent and 
the agent of revelation. But the parallels between the con- 
sciousness of Christ and the conception of Wisdom personified 
do not seem frequent enough or close enough to suggest 
that He entertained any form of Wisdom Christology. He 
might, quite naturally, have filled out His invitation to the 
weary with language influenced by the invitation of Wisdom 
without any idea of identifying Himself with the figure of 
Wisdom personified. It is indeed doubtful how seriously 
the personifications of Wisdom were taken by the Jewish 
mind. The use of bread and wine at the Last Supper is 
much more likely to have been suggested by the action of 
Melchizedek,® the type of the Messianic priesthood, than by 
the passage in Proverbs. - 

1 So the most probable text. See Charles, op. cit. I, p. 513. 


* Matt. xi. 25 (RV mg.). 3’ Eth. Enoch xlviii. 2 sq. 
§ See passages quoted above. 5 See above. 
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§ 17. Development of the Ministry 


The teaching office of the Servant, based upon the 
authority of the Son of Man, and accompanied by a campaign 
against disease and demons—by such activities Jesus sought 
to secure the inauguration of the Kingdom of God. But, 
according to St. Mark, a time comes when He withdraws 
from the publicity which His ministry has aroused in Galilee, 
and wanders with His disciples in regions to the North, where 
for the first time He begins to speak to His followers about 
Messiahship and suffering. 

Doubts have been cast upon the reliability of the Marcan 
order of events!; but the scepticism represents largely a 
reaction against a tendency, which preceded it, to assume 
the accuracy of St. Mark in every detail.2 Our records 
provide us with no alternative chronological scheme con- 
flicting with St. Mark’s and superior to it. The non- 
Marcan material in ‘St. Luke’ and ‘St. John’ is rather 
supplementary to the material in St. Mark than contra- 
dictory of it. In the one instance in which the historical 
sequence implied in ‘ St. John’ unmistakably conflicts with 
the order of events in St. Mark—viz. the episode of the _ 
cleansing of the Temple—it is the Marcan account which 
has the advantage of a priovt probability. Nevertheless it 
must be admitted that the section of St. Mark’s Gospel 
which records the ‘ period of retirement in the northern 
regions ’? is the most open to suspicion on the ground of 
internal evidence. Dr. Schweitzer* postulates at this 
point ‘ a dislocation of the Marcan order,’ due largely to the 
fact that the evangelist is including two accounts ® of the 
feeding of a multitude, followed in each case by a visit to 
Bethsaida, which are in fact variant narratives of the same 
event. When, however, all due allowance has been made 
for this fact, the main outlines of the Marcan scheme of 

1 Most notably among English writers by Dr. Rawlinson (see his 
edition of St. Mark in the ‘ Westminster ’ series of Commentaries, pp. xix 
sqq. and 97 sq.). : ; ae 

2 See (e.g.) Burkitt, The Gospel History and its Transmission, chap. III. 

3 The whole section Mark vi. 31 to ix. 32. 

4 Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus, pp. 382 sq.; cf. Rawlin- 


son, op. cit., pp. 85 sq., 103 sq. 
6 Mark vi. 31-56 and viii. 1-22. 
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the ministry convey at this point a clear impression, viz. 
that the ministry in Galilee, culminating in the Mission of 
the Twelve, was followed by a period of retirement from 
publicity, of hurried journeyings to and fro, interrupted by 
importunate crowds, of prolonged wanderings in Gentile 
districts, of sudden forebodings of trouble looming in the 
near distance. It remains to inquire whether this impression 
accords with probability. 

Dr. Schweitzer 1 has shown us how different the ministry 
in Galilee was from the placid, untroubled career whose 
tranquillity has often been set in exaggerated contrast 
with the last week in Jerusalem. Opposition on the part 
of those who were generally recognised as the interpreters 
of God had been both frequent and marked. Nevertheless 
it is probable that the religious leaders who opposed Jesus 
had a fuller understanding of Him than the ‘ multitudes’ 
who followed Him. If the former hated Him, it was because 
they felt the disturbing influence of His personality and 
teaching upon their nicely finished religious system. The 
latter did not see very far beyond the miracles and the 
excitement. After the return of the Twelve from their 
mission it became clear that teaching and exorcism were 
not effecting the repentance and spiritual illumination which 
would bring in the Kingdom of God. Chorazin and Beth- 
saida were found more incorrigible in unbelief than Sodom 
and Gomorrah. The career of the Servant was assuming 
the tragic form foreseen by the prophet. 

The seventh chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel deserves more 
serious attention than critics have commonly given to it. 
It falls into two sections. We read first 2 of the climax of 
the breach between our Lord and official Judaism, a breach 
more severe than is usually realised. If ‘ there is nothing 
from without the man that going into him can defile him,’ 
not only was the greater part of the life of the Pharisee 
vain and meaningless, but a great part of the Mosaic code, 
all that which concerned ceremonial uncleanness, was a 
dead letter. Immediately after this startling declaration 
St. Mark represents Jesus as withdrawing into Gentile 
regions and making a long journey in Gentile districts.? 


1 Schweitzer, The Mystery of A Kingdom, pp. 64 sqq. 
* Mark vii. 1-23. 3 Mark vii. 24, 31. 
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It is conceivable that having so definitely thrown down a 
challenge to an incorrigible Judaism, He was deliberately 
making a tour of inspection of Gentiles. The failure of the 
Servant was likely to culminate in death, and was it not 
written that the Servant’s death would bring Gentiles to 
repentance? Was our Lord in His dealings with the 
Syro-Phoenician woman feeling His way to a position with 
regard to them, gauging in the person of this individual the 
spiritual possibilities of those who were outside the covenant 
of God’s self-revelation ? It is impossible thus to speculate 
' with any feeling of certainty. But we remember that His 
first action on reaching Jerusalem was to cleanse the Court 
of the Gentiles from all that made it impossible for them to 
pray in the Temple, and that in so doing He used the 
universalistic words ‘ It is written, My house shall be called 
a house of prayer for all nations.’ The persistent faith of 
the Syro-Phoenician woman may have counted for more 
in the mind and purposes of Jesus than is usually imagined. 


§ 18. The last journey to Jerusalem 


The Lord’s motives in leaving His retirement to go up 
to Jerusalem for the Passover have often been treated as 
problematical.1 Dr. Schweitzer, as is well known, repre- 
sents His action virtualiy as deliberate suicide.2 This view 
results from Schweitzer’s conception of Jesus as being 
obsessed by the eschatology of the apocalyptic writers. 
Its main feature is the supposed intention of our Lord to 
‘force the hand’ of God, to begin by His death the Great 
Tribulation, which was to precede immediately the appearing 
of the Son of Man. | 

A surer line of approach to the problem is afforded (x) by 
the ‘Servant’ prophecies, and (2) by the record of what 
_ Jesus actually did when He reached Jerusalem. It can 
hardly be questioned that the fulfilment in His own ex- 
perience of the prophecies of the persecution of the Servant 
led Jesus to anticipate His death. The approach of the 
Passover presented a challenging question. In itself a 
visit to Jerusalem for the Feast was the normal duty of a 


1 They constitute the main theme of a complete book—The Last 
Journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, by W. H. Cadman (Oxford, 1923). 
2 See especially The Quest of the Historical Jesus, pp. 387 sqq. 
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Jew in Palestine who was free to make it. But for Jesus 
to go thither on this occasion was to entail publicity on a 
greater scale than ever before. Opposition would gather 
to a head, and that in a region where the Sanhedrin exercised 
power directly and surely. On the other hand—as was 
said of Him in another context—‘ He had compassion on 
the multitude, because they were as sheep not having a 
shepherd.’ Blind guidance of the blind—against that He 
had failed to prevail in Galilee. He must confront the 
religious leaders and rulers in their headquarters. If His 
conflict with them worked itself out to its conclusion at 
Passover-tide in Jerusalem, then the issues involved would 
be clearly discernible by the nation at large. There was 
no doubt with whom the immediate victory would be, but 
the conquered would be strong in death to ‘ bear the sins of 
many ’ } and ‘ give his life’ ? to ‘ransom’ them alike from 
their spiritual rulers and from themselves. So would His 
Gospel of love and righteousness be carried at last to their 
hearts, and repentance and the coming of the Kingdom 
could be left in the hands of the Father who would accept 
His sacrifice. 


§ 19. Death: The Victory of the Servant 


Thus Jesus set out on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, on what 
Schweitzer has called ‘ the funeral march to victory.’ His 
ceremonial entry into the city was a deliberate appeal to 
the people to look to Him, the lowly Servant, for leadership. 
Immediately afterwards He threw down the gauntlet in the 
cleansing of the Temple. During the week hard questions 
arose about authority, about the Law, about the nature 
of the Messiah. Before the week was over He ‘ was cut 
off out of the land of the living.’* But before His death 
He had made explicit His claim to authority—‘ I am the 
Christ.’* And when He died on the cross St. Luke tells us 
that ‘all the multitudes that came together to this sight, 
when they beheld the things that were done, returned 
smiting their breasts.’ ® It was the first beginning of the 
triumph of the Servant of God. 


1 Is. lili. 12. 2 Mark x. 45. Sis Sine 8: 
* Mark xiv. 62. 5 Luke xxiii. 48. 


A NOTE ON THE RESURRECTION 
BY ARTHUR DARBY NOCK 


THE belief that Jesus did in fact rise from death is the basis 
of the faith of the Christian community. The Church is 
from its beginnings not a band of men honouring the 
memory of a founder who has passed from contact with 
them (like the followers of Epicurus), but a corporate body 
which feels itself animated by the Spirit of One whose rising 
is the guarantee that He lives and will come again, and which 
regards the period between that rising and that coming 
again as a transitory phase of history between the old order 
and the new. 
It has often been urged that this belief in the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus is due to ideas of divine resurrection current 
in the contemporary world.t We know several such: the 
stories of Attis, Adonis, and Osiris. Their myths are the 
expression of ancient nature-symbolism. The spirit of 
vegetation dies every year and rises every year; his dying 
is kept with mourning and his rising with festivity. Thus 
the dying of Osiris was celebrated on 17th Athyr, the finding 
and reanimation of his body in the night of the r9th. Further, 
_ his rising was a type of the resurrection of his worshippers, 
and on hisrising he is the ‘ first of those in the West’ (the other 
world),? just as Christ is ‘the firstfruits of those who have 
fallen on sleep’ (I Cor. xv. 20). For this typical resurrection 
there now appears to be no clear evidence in the cult of Adonis 
in Syria, nor again in Babylonia.2 When Adonis rose we did 
not know till recently, but a brilliant interpretation of 
a papyrus has made the third day probable.* The rising 
of Attis was celebrated on the fourth day, March 22 being 


1 For a summary of modern views, cf, C. Clemen, Religionsgeschichiliche 


- Erkldvung des neuen Testaments?, p. 96 sqg. This note is concerned with 


some aspects of early belief in the Resurrection, and not with the form in 
which the official narratives were later cast. 

2 Text from Abydos (1887-1849 B.c.), summarised by Fr. Nétscher, 
Altovientalischer und alitestamentlicher Aufersiehungsglauben (Wurzburg, 
1926), p. 59. For the idea of Christ as the first-born of the dead, cf. 
G. Bertram, fy Deissmann, p. 199. 

2 Notscher, 93, 2 

4 G. Glotz, "Revue ue éiudes grecques, XXxiii. (1920), p. 213. 
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the Day of Blood, on which he was mourned, March 25 
the Feast of Joy or Hilaria, on which the faithful rejoiced. 
(It is possible that the actual coming to life was fixed in the 
night of the 24th, but the evidence for this is not certain.) 

There is, then, a formal resemblance between Christian 
belief and some of its contemporaries. It must not, how- 
ever, be allowed to obscure the great difference in content. 
In the pagan parallels death means defeat, the temporary 
worsting of life. Man mourns in sympathy with a god who 
suffers something imposed upon him. In the Christian 
commemoration the only element of mourning is the thought 
that men have betrayed and murdered Jesus. His déath 
is itself triumph. The forces of evil have played their 
trump card and lost. 

Mors et vita duello conflixere mirando : 
dux vitae mortuus regnat vivus, 

as the Easter Sequence says, with an antithesis in which 
early Christian writing delights.?. In the pagan stories the 
rising again 1s a joyous reversal of defeat ; in the Christian 
story it is the complement of victorious death. It may be said 
that Attis and Osiris saved by rising again, Jesus by dying. 
It is significant that pathetic realism is almost entirely 
absent from pictorial representations of the Passion till 
the Carolingian Renaissance,? and that the Christ on the 
Cross is till even later a crowned figure. Dominus regnat de 
ligno is the keynote of the thought we are analysing. 

Again, the pagan stories are cult legends to explain 
annual festivals in which are re-enacted events which 
happened long ago. Christianity has in Easter what looks 
like such a festival. It has, however, been proved that the 
Easter observance did not arise at once out of belief in the 
Resurrection, but developed later by gradual stages out of 
the Jewish Pascha.4 The notion implied in the Easter 


1 H. Hepding, Attis, pp. 165 sqq. D. Graillot, Le culte de Cybéle, p. 130, 
puts the coming to life at dawn on the 25th, on slight grounds. 

2 Cf. J. Kroll, Beitvage zum Descensus ad inferos (Ind. lect. Braunsberg, 
1922; Konigsberg), pp. 26 sgq. for parallels. 

8 L. Kozelka, Romtsche Quarialschrift, xxxi. (1924),125sqq. K. draws 
attention also to the fact that no poet (except Nonnus) till the end of the 
Merovingian age describes the Nailing. 

4 E. Schwartz, Zettschrift fur neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, vii. 1 sqq., 
followed by G. Loeschke, Judisches und hetdnisches im christlichen Kult, 
pp. 8 sq. 
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greeting ‘Christ is risen’ is a secondary development ! ; 
the idea comes from this festival and from its occurrence in 
spring ; the festival does not come from the idea. 

Further, the sacred drama of the Eucharist involves 
Passion, Death, Resurrection ; it is a dramatic re-enacting 
in mystery of the opus redemptionis. Yet whereas in the 
corresponding mystery ritual there was a passage from 
sorrow to joy, from darkness to light, there is in the Christian 
rite no element whatever of joyous reversal of a tragic death 
by a glorious resurrection.? The Sacrifice of the Cross is 
the climax from which any change would be an anticlimax. 
In it the whole soteriological work of Jesus is concentrated. 
This is made very clear by the Eucharistic prayer of the 
Hippolytan Church order: ‘ Who, when He was given over 
to His voluntary Passion, that He might break the bonds 
of death and rend the Devil’s chains, and tread on Hell, and 
give light to the just, and fix bounds, and show His Resurrec- 
tion,’ a formula which is repeated in various liturgies.2 The 
conquest of death, the harrowing of Hell, the Resurrection, 
are for its writer implicit in the Crucifixion. It may be 
remarked in passing that the popularity of the concept of 
the descent into Hell, thought of as a harrowing, not in the 
more theological way as a means of delivering the saints 
of Judaism, may well be due to the fact that in it the con- 
quest of death, implicit elsewhere, is explicit and able to 
seize the popular imagination. — 

These points of divergence do not exhaust the differences 
between Christian and pagan resurrection. In Christianity 
everything is made to turn on a dated experience of a 
historical Person ; it can be seen from 1 Cor. xv. 3 that the 
statement of the story early assumed the form of a state- 
ment in a Creed. There is nothing in the parallel cases 
which points to any attempt to give such a basis of 
historical evidence to belief. Nor is there till the fourth 
century of our era any indication of an attempt to 


* For material cf. R. Reitzenstein, Weltuntergangsvorstellungen (off- 
printed from Kyrkohistorisk Arsskrift, 1924), 53. 
2 A. Dieterich, Kleine Schriften, p. 429, states that this element exists 
in the Mass. I cannot see it. 
° G. P. Wetter, Alichristliche Liturgien, i. 26 sqq.; J. Kroll, op. cit., 
PP- 7 549. 
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give a moral basis and moral values to any of the pagan 
parallels.? 

Belief in the Resurrection was fixed by the time of St. 
Paul’s conversion; he states it in r Cor. xv. 3 as ‘that 
which I received.’ He had learnt it within about ten years 
of the Crucifixion. The evidence at our disposal does not 
suggest any prototype so close as to lend probability to the 
supposition either that the Christians deliberately borrowed 
a story, or that they were unconsciously influenced by some 
model. This being so, it is hardly necessary to consider 
at length the psychological improbability which the first 
supposition certainly presents. But it may be remarked 
that while in the literary narratives of the Resurrection 
apologetic motives have been not unreasonably suspected, 
the fact of the Resurrection was not merely an argument 
whereby the community at Jerusalem might convince others ; 
it was the presupposition of their own communal life. Their 
experience, deeply as it had moved them, was not necessarily 
accompanied by precise memory of detail; it might be 
urged that on the third day is a date which suggested itself 
automatically ; on the third day and after three days recur so 
often in the Old Testament that they may be regarded as 
a normal interval between two events in immediate suc- 
cession,” and Rabbinical writers, influenced by Hosea vi. 2 
(‘ After two days He will revive us, in the third day He will 
raise us up, and we shall live in His sight’), held that the 
Resurrection of the dead would take place on the third day 
after the end of the world?; again, we find both in Persia 
and in Judaea the idea that the soul abides in the body for 
three days after death.4 Yet it must be remembered that 
in the earliest Gospel record this third day rests on an 
elaborate chronological framework of circumstances which 
we must regard either as historical or as a complete fabrica- 
tion. The clearness of our record on this point is in striking 
contrast with its variations elsewhere. The simple explana- 
tion of the tradition which the first Christians bequeathed is 
that it represents their impression of what had happened. 


' Cf. then the treatment of the mysteries of Attis by Iamblichus as re- 
produced by Julian in his fifth speech and by Sallustius, Concerning the 
gods and the universe, iv. (cf. my edition, pp.1sqq.). 

2 Cf. parallelsin Wetstein’s note on Matt. xii.40. Three daysis naturally 
common elsewhere. 3 Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, i. 747. 

4 Bousset, Kyrios Christos *, p, 27. 
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III 


EARLY GENTILE CHRISTIANITY AND ITS 
HELLENISTIC BACKGROUND 


To determine with accuracy the influence on early 
Christianity of its Hellenistic background is impossible. 
Our material does not enable us to define in detail all the 
stages through which early Christianity developed, and 
we do not know the Hellenistic background nearly as well 
as we could wish. What is here attempted is a provisional 
treatment of this great subject. That such a treatment is 
possible is due to the labours of many scholars ; the writer’s 
debt to some of them, and in particular to the friends who 
have criticised earlier drafts of this paper or discussed with 
him aspects of the question, is not adequately represented 
by the references given in the footnotes. 

We have to deal on the one hand with assured facts, on 
the other with more or less probable explanations of or 
inferences from them. With the latter there must come inan 
element of subjectivity and room for honest divergence of 
opinion. Few critics, whether conservative or radical, can 
hope to be free from preconceived ideas and from the desire 
to find in the facts something which they wish to find. The 

1 I should here wish to express my thanks to Professor F. C. Burkitt, 
Prof. R. P. Casey, Dr. A. B. Cook, the Rev. Prof. J. M. Creed, Mr. H. T. 
Deas, the Rev. W. L. Knox, Dr. R. B. Onians, Prof. H. J. Rose, Mr. F. H. 
Sandbach, Mr. C, T. Seltman, Mr, W. Spens, the Rev. Dr. H. F. Stewart, the 
Rev. W. Telfer. The reader who desires a good general account of the first 
century of ourera would dowell to turn to W. R. Halliday, The Pagan Back- 
ground of Early Christianity (University of Liverpool Press, 1925), to ch. iv. of 
Deissmann, Licht vom Osten * (available in translation), to Cumont’s brilliant 
book, Les religions orvientales dans le paganisme romain (available in trans- 
lation), and to Wendland’s admirable Hellenistisch-rémische Kultur? (1912). 
Early Gentile Christianity for the purposes of this essay does not in general 
embrace more than the period to about a.p. 80. 

I should remark that Dr. Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures, The New 
Testament Doctrine of the Christ, and Reitzenstein’s third edition of 
Myst., were not available till this essay was completed. Jahrbuch fiir 


Liturgiewissenschaft, 1.— (Minster, 1921-), deserves a special mention for 
its excellent bibliogvaphie raisonnée. 
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present essay represents an attempt to preserve a judicial 
tone in the separating of data and opinions and in its 
deductions ; how far it has succeeded is for others to say. 


I 
THE BACKGROUND 


§ 1. Jews and sympathisers——The Christian teacher who 
addressed himself to devout Jews had the way to some extent 
prepared for him. He found in his hearers a strict mono- 
theistic faith, commonly some kind of Messianic expectation, 
and always a belief in God’s law and in the moral requirements 
of religion. He told them that the cherished expectations 
of their race had been gratified, though in an unexpected 
way, that God had not waited for the perfection of Israel 
before sending the Messiah but had already sent Him, that 
this Messiah had died, had risen, and would come again 
in glory, and that in the light of the rising of the Messiah 
and the expectation of His second coming they were called 
to a new life. Such instruction would be suitable not merely 
to Jews in Judaea but also to the numerous Jews of the 
Dispersion. It would reach also the many Gentiles who, 
without formally becoming proselytes, felt drawn to 
Judaism ; we find them called Sebomenoz, ‘ worshippers,’ and 
the ‘ worshippers of the Highest God’ (Theos Hypsistos) in 
the Hellenised East were probably in large part Judaising 
Gentiles and Hellenising Jews.1 Jewish religious propa- 
ganda at this time reached all classes of society ; it may be 
remarked that various passages in the New Testament imply 
that many Gentiles might come to a synagogue when a 


1 See F. Cumont, Pe Ww. ix. 444 sqq.; A. B. Cook, Zeus, ii. 876 sqq. 
Lydia (Acts xvi. 14) is described as ceBouévn roy Oedv. Therepresentation of 
Noah and the ark on coins struck at Apameia in Phrygia in the third 
century A.D. under Septimius Severus, Philip Senior and Macrinus, but 
probably copying some earlier painting which existed in the city (W. M. 
Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Asia Minor, i. 669 ; Usener, Sintflutsagen, 
48 sqq.; a good specimen struck under Septimius is illustrated in Catal. 
Hirsch, xiii. (Rhousopolos) 250, no. 4098, pl. xlviii ; specimens from Philip 
are B.M.C. Phrygia, 101, no. 182, cf. xxxix., and Inventaire Waddington, 
5731, and from Macrinus, Inv. Wadd. 5723), has often been adduced as 
evidence of Jewish influence ; but it may be due to a combination of Jewish 
and Phrygian stories (cf. A. J. Reinach, Noe-Sangariou, Paris, 1913, 
reprinted from Revue des études juives, Ixv. and Ixvi.). 
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famous preacher was expected.1 There can be little doubt 
that the first Gentiles to be converted were almost without 
exception men and women who had fallen under Jewish 
influence. They were now offered something which afforded 
the spiritual satisfaction which they had sought and found 
in Judaism, and which had the further advantage of not 
treating them as ‘ lesser breeds without the law.’ 

§ 2. Hellenistic belef—In spreading from this well- 
prepared ground the Christian movement encountered new 
tasks. It faced a world which did not know Judaism or 
which hated and despised it, a world which was unacquainted 
with the prophets and familiar with cults not pretending to 
exclusiveness, with mysteries not always requiring a moral 
standard of their devotees, with an unchangeable and 
unmoral order of destiny determined, or at least indicated, 
by the stars, with magic of various kinds.2 We must make 
some attempt to grasp the salient features of this religious 
situation, having in view Asia Minor, Syria, and Greece. 

The culture of the nearer East had two faces, the life of 
the Greek cities, whether early settlements or later founda- 
tions due to Alexander the Great, to his successors, and to 
their great heir, Rome, and the life of the undeveloped 
countryside. The latter does not concern us much. In the 
first century city life flourished, and the country is subordi- 
nate; it was, moreover, in the city populations that 
Christianity first spread. The contribution of the non- 
Greek element in the population to religion was important : 
in Asia Minor it meant the Anatolian cult of a mother- 
goddess (Meter, Leto, Ma, or Artemis) and a son or youthful 


1 Cf. Acts xiv. 1, xviii. 4. On Jewish converts at Antioch, cf. Josephus, 
Bell. Jud. vii. 45. A significant illustration of the diffusion of Jewish ideas 
is the superstitious feeling commonly attached to the Sabbath in pagan 
circles (cf. F. H. Colson, The Week, 11 sqq.). _On the reasons for the attrac- 
tion exercised by Jewish propaganda, cf. H. Gressmann, Zettschr. f. d. 
alttest. Wiss., N.F., II. (1925), 9 (he notes the economic strength of the 
Jews, their freedom from crude mythology, their Book, their ethical 
standards, and their social rest-day). 

2 It is significant that Tatian, while ridiculing mythology, directs his 
serious attacks against astrology and magic (A. Puech, Recherches sur le 
discours aux Grecs de Tatien, 43). 

3 Christian beginnings in Egypt are shrouded in darkness: Rome for 
our purposes is on a par with the Hellenistic cities of the East, since much 
of its population, and in particular the circles in which Christianity first took 
root there, drew their mental and religious colour from the Greek East 
rather than from Italian sources. 
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and subordinate consort (Attis, Tyrimnos, etc.), sometimes 
of mother, consort, and son, together with beliefs coming 
‘from the Persians who had ruled the land; in Syria it meant 
the local Baal and the local mother-goddess. Yet it was, 
though non-Greek, given a Greek dress. The mother-god- 
dess could be called Artemis, the young god Apollo.? Baal 
could be called Zeus, with some local epithet or other. 
These Hellenistic cities worshipped the Greek gods, Zeus, 
Apollo, Artemis, Dionysus, Asclepius and the like. They 
worshipped also the Emperor (either by himself or in asso- 
ciation with the goddess Roma, the divine personification 
of the imperial city’s power). Both types of worship could 
express sincere belief. Buttheyneednot. Neither required 
more than the performance of certain observances; they 
were without a theology, though susceptible of theological 
interpretation.* Their religious content would, according 
to the mind of the individual, be of a high order or of a low. 
Some who sacrificed to Zeus would do it as a mere matter 
of form or social decency, with no more religious sentiment 
than is involved in the payment of tithes to a lay rector. 
Some, again, in doing sacrifice to him would feel that they 
were doing homage to the great power that rules the 


1 J. Keil’s study of the cults of Lydia (in Anatolian Studies presented to 
Sir William Ramsay, 239 sqq.) is particularly helpful. For the Persian 
element in Cappadocia cf. H. Grégoire, Comptes vendus de l’académie des 
inscriptions, 1908, 434 sqq. (Greek-Aramaic bilingualin honour of Mithras) ; 
R. Reitzenstein, Kyrkohistorisk Arsskrift, 1922, 1021; Myst. 215 sqq. On 
the survival of small communities of magi in Asia Minor cf. Cumont, Les 
mystéves de Mithva®, 11 sqq., and in general O. G. von Wesendonk, Uber 
georgisches Heidentum (1924), 7 sqq. For Persians in Egypt, cf. Reitzen- 
stein, Gnomon, 1927, 278. 

2 So earlier on coins of Side struck in the fourth century B.c. a Semitic 
inscription, ‘ lord of Side,’ is put beside the figure of Apollo, who is both 
Greek and indigenous (C. T. Seltman, A Hoard from Side, 10 sq.; cf. Keil, 
op. cit. p. 262). 

® Thus in the account which Eusebius gives of the martyrdom of 
Procopius, the governor Flavianus does not dispute the Christian’s state- 
ment that there is one god; he only asks him to offer incense to the 
Emperor (F, Salisbury—H. Mattingly, Journ. Rom. Stud. xiv. 11). This 
partly accounts for the rarity of protests against Emperor-worship, for 
which cf. my Sallustius (Cambridge, 1926), lxxxix.n. 210, and Pausan. VIII. 
2. 5. In this connexion we may note G. F. Hill’s excellent observation 
(Some Palestinian Cults of the Graeco-Roman Age, off-printed from Proc. 
Brit. Ac. v, p. 2): ‘We may rest assured that the people who believed in, or 
worshipped, these deities were hardly more clear than ourselves about their 
significance and origin.’ On the importance of state-cults as traditional, 
cf. E. Hatch, Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church, 
Bin 


| San 


_ deity in terms of beauty. This sentiment is well expressed, 
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universe, the beginning and end of all, ‘ father of men,’ as 


_Cleanthes sang of him in his hymn. Such would reverence 
the image of Zeus as a symbol, and as an expression of 


_ with reference to the image of Zeus by Phidias at Olympia, 
ina passage of Dion of Prusa, who said in the first century 
of ourera, ‘I think that a man who is altogether burdened in 
soul and has endured many misfortunes and griefs in his life 
and does not enjoy sweet sleep, would, if he stood before this 


image, forget all the grievous and dreadful things it may 


befall one to suffer in human life.’1 And again, others, in 
sacrificing to Zeus, would think that they were making an 
offering to a deity identical with or residing in the cult-statue 
before them, that this deity would be angry and visit them 
with ill weather if he did not receive the usual respect, and 
that he was distinctly more effective than the Zeus of the 
next city. 

Side by side with the civic cults flourished certain forms 
of worship which were of wider extension, as, for instance, the 


_ cult of Apollo at Delphi with his famous oracle, which seems 


to have enjoyed renewed prosperity under the Empire; that 
of Asclepius at Epidaurus, with its healing activities ; that 
of Zeus at Olympia. There flourished also mysteries.2 As 


_ these will occupy not a little of our attention, it is desirable 


to define their general characteristics. A mysterion is a 
secret rite, in which the individual participates of his own 
free choice, and by which he is put into a closer relation 
with the deity honoured ; normally he must undergo cere- 
monies of initiation (not usually capable of repetition) 
conferring a new and indelible spiritual condition and 
commonly giving an assurance of happiness hereafter. 
Those being initiated, says Aristotle, need not to learn 
something, but to receive an experience, and to be put into 
a frame of mind. The experience of the initiate may consist 
of acts done to him or by him, or again of the watching of a 


1. This and other passages are given by Overbeck, Die antiken Schrift- 
quellen, 138 sqq.; the point in question is well made by Th. Zielinski, La 
Sibylle, 13 sq. The ancient apologetic for image-worship is very like that 
used elsewhere (cf. E. R. Bevan, Edinburgh Review, February 1926). 

2 The reader who desires a good general account of these may turn to 


af 


A. Loisy, Les mystéves paiens et le mystére chrétien (1919), and to R. Petta- 


zoni, I mistevi (1923). 
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sacred drama. Thus at Eleusis the initiate (who might, in 
the fifth century B.c. and later, be a member of any Greek 
state, might be male or female, slave or free), having been 
first admitted to the lesser mysteries at Agrae, received a 
preliminary purification, witnessed the sacred drama, and 
performed certain ritual acts. On a second visit he reached 
the higher grade of efoptes, ‘ one who has seen.’ Thereafter 
he looked to a brighter future in the next world, being 
endowed with a ‘ good hope.’! Of these mysteries there 
were offshoots elsewhere in Greece. Again, at Samothrace 
in the cult of the Cabiri, deities of whose nature we are 
ill-informed, mysteries were celebrated involving a pre- 
liminary confession of sins. Those who had been initiated 
were held to become ‘more religious and upright and 
altogether improved.’ The rhetorician Aristides, in the 
second century of our era, speaks of these mysteries as 
second only to those of Eleusis in honour.? Demeter is 
probably pre-Greek, in spite of her name: the Cabiri were 
non-Greek, but both had long found their place in the Greek 
religious world. Later came the mysteries of Phrygian 
Cybele, of Syrian Adonis, of Egyptian Isis, of Persian 
Mithras. These rites were, in spite of their differences, 
fundamentally akin; with various speeds and in various 
ways they had been spiritualised out of primitive ritual 
meant to serve practical ends. At the time which we are 
studying they share the notes of universality, of conversion,? 
in part of moral basis*; further, they all involve a joining 
in the sorrows and in the joys of the god. We know them 
best from sources of the second century A.D. and later, and 
it is fairly clear that they rose in importance in the second 
century, but there can be little doubt that much of what 


1 Cf. in general L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, iii. 126 sqq., and 
Pettazoni, op. cit. 

The quotation from Aristotle is from his lost work On prayer, fr. 45, 
P. 1483 a. 19, KaOdmep "ApirroréAns Gkot rods TeAoumévous od padely TL Seiv GAAX 
mae Kar SiareOjvar, SnAovdre yevouevous emirydetous. 

2 Diodorus Siculus, v. 49; Aristid. Or. xiii. (vol. i, 308, Dindorf) : cf. 
O. Kern, P.W. x. 1433 sq. 

3 That is, speaking generally of these cults as disseminated outside 
their original homes. Adonis at Byblus, Isis in Egypt receive general 
worship like civic or Panhellenic gods in Greece. As disseminated among 
members of other nations they are mission-religions (cf, an interesting point 
in Reitzenstein, Myst.’, 1023). 

4 See pp. 71 sqq. later. 
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is then characteristic of them had taken shape earlier. 
Mithras seems not to have come westwards except sporadi- 
cally till the end of the first century A.p. and is therefore 
to be separated from the others, but we must in general 
speak with Reitzenstein of ‘ Hellenistic mystery-religions.’ 1 

Civic cults, Caesar-worship, Mysteries, these make up 
the public religion of the Hellenistic world. In the resulting 
picture there is much which was foreign to the Greeks of the 
classical age, and, if we turn from public and official religion 
to the indications which we possess of more individual 
religious development, of currents of belief growing in small 
groups or disseminated by literary propaganda, there is more. 
What had happened so to change the face of the world ? 

§ 3. The transformation of Greek belief—The germs of 
most of this new development are to be found in the centuries 
succeeding the conquests of Alexander. The closer contact 
now made possible between East and West, the extension 
of men’s mental horizon, and the growth of individualism 
are all factors of moment. Let us consider each of these in 
turn. ; 

A traveller like Herodotus had been received by priests 
in Egypt, but as a tourist in whom they had little interest, 
and the priests of whom he speaks were probably underlings.” 
The new contact and the inevitable realisation of the Greek’s 
superiority in worldly matters led to a corresponding desire 
on the part of the Oriental to emphasise the greater antiquity 
of his religious traditions.? Keen-sighted individuals like 
Manetho in Egypt and Berossus in Babylon followed this 
course: the former wrote in Greek of Egyptian belief and 
history, the latter of Babylonian astrology. Most of their 
colleagues in the native priesthoods were no doubt less 
learned, and cannot be credited with similar activities, though 
their religious attitude may well have been more enlightened 
and less seldom speculative than that of the masses of their 
countryfolk. Nevertheless, the rapid diffusion of the Greek 


1 Cf. now Myst.8, 95 sqq. His polemic against E. Meyer’s denial of the 
justness of the term seems to me completely successful. 

2 W. Spiegelberg, Die Glaubwiirdigheit von Herodots Bericht uber 
Agypten im Lichte der agyptischen Denkmdler (Orient und Antike, 3; 1926), 
18 ; the monograph as a whole is most helpful. : reas 

3 This has been well set forth by Th. Hopfner, Orient und griechische 
Philosophie (Beth. 2. Alien Orient, 4, 1925), 27 Sq. 
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language (probably also of a modicum of Greek culture) in 
the Egyptian priesthood must have helped to make the 
Greeks more at home in beliefs partly new to them.1 They 
for their part were not unacquainted with Eastern gods and 
Eastern astrology ; they were, moreover, prone to idealise 
foreigners when they did not despise them.? A great 
impetus was therefore given to the study and further develop- 
ment of Babylonian beliefs in the power of the stars, to the 
study and philosophic interpretation of Egyptian tradition, 
and to the worship of Egyptian and other Oriental gods. 
That worship, while retaining its fundamental character, 
was subjected to Greek influences which humanised its 
mythology and caused it to be less other-worldly and to 
stress mystic redemption in this life and not exclusively 
happiness hereafter. The product was something neither 
wholly Oriental nor wholly Greek, but new; in Egypt the 
cults of this character emanating from Alexandria asserted 
themselves over the older worships of the land.® 

From Homeric times the Greeks who thought on such 
matters had in general assumed two things: ‘ The first is 
that the gods are real and care more or less for all men, 
not simply for the Greeks. The second, that the deities of 
foreign nations are simply the familiar Greek gods under new 
names.’* Foreign gods were therefore in their eyes worthy 
of worship; so, for instance, we find in the Delta a bronze 
statuette of the bull Apis dedicated by a Greek in the 
sixth century B.c.° This tendency developed rapidly. 
Thus Timotheus, a religious official at Eleusis at the end 
of the fourth century B.c., appears as one of Ptolemy I’s 
advisers in the shaping of the new cult of Sarapis, the god 
who was to be an Egyptian to the Egyptians and a Greek 


1 Cf. Reitzenstein, Kyrk. Ars. 1922, pp.98 sqq.; W. Otto, Priester und 
Tempeln im hellenistischen Agypten, ii. 235 sqq. 

* Cf. H. Gressmann, Die hellenistische Gestirnveligion (Beihefte zum 
Alten Orient, v. 1925) ; W. Roscher, Lexikon fiir griechische und vémische 
Mythologie, iii. 2525 ; p. 66 later ; on the Greek attitude to non-Greeks cf. 
J. Geffcken, Zwet griechischen A pologeten, ix.; on foreign gods in fifth- 
century Athens cf, H. Herter, De dis Atticis Priapi similibus (Bonn, 1926), 6. 

8 So W. Weber, Agyptisch-griechischer Gétter (Groningen, 1912), and 
H. Gressmann, Vortrdge der Bibliothek Warburg, 1923-4, p. 188 sqq.; on 
myth cf. also p. 61, n. I. ; 

4H. J. Rose, The Roman Questions of Plutarch, 53. 

5 Cf. thereon V, Ehrenberg, Alexander und Agypten (Beth. z. A. O. vii. 
1926), 19. ces 
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to the Greeks, and again as writing on the myth of Cybele 
of Pessinus in Phrygia.t To all three forms of religion he 
brought no doubt the same religious attitude. 

This identification of deities enabled Greeks and Orientals 
to find a meeting-place in worship.? It further increased the 
tendency towards monotheism. In the late first or early 
second century of our era Plutarch writes, ‘ There are not 
different gods in different nations, barbarians and Greeks, 
southerners and northerners. Just as sun and moon and 
sky and earth and sea are common to all, though named 
differently by different peoples, so the one Reason ordering 
this world, the one Providence governing it, and the sub- 
ordinate powers set over all have different honours and 
titles among different peoples according to their customs. 
Some men, whose lives are sanctified, use faint symbols, 
others use clearer ones ; these guide the mind towards things 
divine, but not without danger, since there are those who go 
completely wrong and slip into superstition, and again there 
are others who avoid superstition as though it were a marsh 
and then fall unawares over the precipice of godlessness.’ § 
The progress of this tendency may be connected with a 
rising interest in divine power rather than divine personali- 
ties ; it is of course the stronger deities who absorb and are 
not absorbed. The full development of this comes later in 
the second century A.D. and afterwards.4 


1 The legend is, of course, part of the cult (F. Pfister, Philologische 
Wochenschrifi, 1926, p.282 ff.), thoughit may well pass into something purely 
literary, as in the second and fourth hymns of Callimachus (R. Reitzenstein, 
Gottingische gelehrte A nzeigen,1924,40). Zielinski’ sinteresting suggestion(La 
Sibylle, pp. 83 sqq.) that Timotheus reformed the cult, and did for Lysimachus 
something like what he did for Ptolemy is unfortunately only a conjecture. 
Doubtless he Hellenised the story: thus the story of the council of the 
gods at which the other deities are uncertain what to do with the dangerous 
bisexed Agdistis, and Liber undertakes to deal with him (Arnob. v. 6), seems 
to owe something to Plato, Symp. p. 190 c. Timotheus seems to have 
been interested in Iranian belief also (Reitzenstein, Myst.3, p.225). For his 
position as religious adviser, cf. that of Pachrates in Hadrian’s entourage 
(W. Weber, Sitzwngsber. Ak. Heidelb., 1910, vi. 64g). 

2 It is possible that we can exemplify this under Alexander. His 
tetradrachm types meant to a Greek Heracles and Zeus, to an Oriental 
Melkarth and Baal of Tarsus (C. T. Seltman ap. A. B. Cook, Zeus, II. 762). 

3 De Iside et Osiride, 67, p. 377 ¥. Cf. Liechtenhan, pp. 58 sqq. of the 
work mentioned, p. 147, n. 2 later; and on the common belief in ancient 
imageless cult, cf. M. Pohlenz, Gott. gel. Anz., 1913, 640 59g. 4 

4Cf. J.H.S.1925, 85sqq., and, to illustrate the degree to which syncretism 
advanced, contrast the Orphic Hymns (perhaps first century A.D.) and 
the Orphic 4 rgonautica (fourth-fifth). Onthe part which later Platonists had 
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Thus the East gave to the Greeks new gods, identified 
with the old gods but tenacious of their own characteristics. 
Isis is identified with Aphrodite and with Demeter, but her 
cult as it spreads over the world is and remains Egyptian. 
Another growth of this period and of its blending of cultures 
is the deification of kings. Divine honours were given to 
Alexander in his lifetime by the Greek cities ; his official 
consecration came after his death, as did that of Ptolemy I ; 
the regular cult of the living ruler is later. Many factors 
contributed to this evolution, the Greek belief that men could 
for their services attain the rank of hero or demi-god on 
death, a sporadic Greek tendency to recognise very eminent 
men as divine in life, the overpowering impression made by 
the personality and achievements of Alexander, the strong 
impression made by the other great figures of the age, the 
Egyptian belief that divinity rests in the kingship, and the 
rivalries of dynasties finding expression in this sphere. The 
Greek elements in this are not to be under-estimated.t Yet 
it must be remembered that the one early Hellenistic 
monarchy which is without apotheosis is the Macedonian, 
which was removed from Eastern influences, and that, 
where such influences are lacking, as in Sicily (where the 
Carthaginians would not contribute anything of the sort), 
the appearance of royal portraits on coins, itself a claim to 
deity, is later.2 This kind of homage must at times have 
been the genuine expression of grateful reverence, but often 
in this development, cf. G. Beyerhaus, Rheinisches Museum, 1926, p. 32 sqq. 
Of the swallowing of weaker gods by a stronger an admirable example is 
afforded by the history of the cult of Priapus, who took the place of various 
kindred figures (H. Herter, De dis Aiticis Priapi similibus, 8). The iden- 
tification and blending of deities is old in the East; the wars and racial 
movements of the second millennium 8.c. produced much fusion of religion. 
Thus the presence of the Egyptians at Byblus introduced an alien element 
in Syria; we find such a representation as H. Gressmann, Altorientalischer 
Bilder zum a. T.*, tot, no. 354, of a Semitic deity in an Egyptian shrine (of 
the Persian period, 525-332). 

1 Cf. E. Kornemann, Klio, i. 51 sqq.; E. R. Bevan, E.R.E. iv. 525 
sqq.; L. R. Taylor, J.H.S. 1927, 53, and my Notes on Ruler-cult (to 
appear in J.H.S.). 

* So G. Macdonald, Coin Types, 150 sq., and U. Wilcken, Grundztige 
und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 1.i. 98. The Sicilian instance is the 
more interesting because the Sicilians were not unwilling to accord heroic 
honours (cf. F. Pfister, Reliquienkult im Aliertum, pp. 586 sq.). In Persia 
the king was not deified, but his Hvavend or radiance was honoured; 


cf. R. Zahn, Anatolian Studies, 4505, for references and Cumont’s study, 
Textes et monuments, i. 279 sqq. 
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it could be an empty form, and in an age strongly coloured 
by scepticism it both encouraged and was encouraged by the 
rationalistic hypothesis (commonly associated with the name 
of Euhemerus but not originated by him) that all the gods 
were human beings deified for their achievements. 

To pass to the second point, the conquests of Alexander 
and the political and commercial relations which followed 
them had made the Eastern Mediterranean, and most of the 
wide expanses of the old Persian Empire, into what was 
for all its diversities a single cultural unit. Sophistic and 
Cynic speculations as to the brotherhood of man gained a 
new reality and diffusion; the basis for Stoic speculation 
was in no small part created by the facts of the time. The 
missionary spirit, seen clearly in the Cynics and in Epicurus, 
was present, and religions became mission-religions, seeking 
adherents everywhere. The cult of Dionysus had been this 
in its early march through Greece, but that original impetus 
was a thing of the past: still earlier were the conquests of 
Apollo’s cult. Orphism was not the force it had been in the 
sixth century B.C. ; its missionary activities were weakened 
and, if one may say it, subterranean. At this time no form 
of belief took the offensive with more energy and effect 
than the Hellenised but Egyptian cult of Isis and Sarapis, 
which spread freely in Greece and the Greek islands, as it 
did later in the West also. Other mysteries gained in 
importance: those of Samothrace enjoyed the patronage 
of Lysimachus and of the Ptolemies and acquired inter- 
national significance. Alexander had destroyed many 
barriers of race: Rome proved a worthy heir. 

Thirdly, the growth of individualism had marked effects. 
The Greek had always been intensely personal; the pages 
of Herodotus show this with particular clearness. Further, 
the intellectual movement towards enlightenment in the 


1 On the Stoic ideal of the world as a great city, cf. Hatch, Influences, 
pp. 211 sqg., and Wendland, Hellenistisch-vémische Kultur’, 41 sqq.; on the 
history of the idea, J. Mewaldt, Die Antike, ii. 177 sqq.; on the notion of 
the world asa whole, J. Kaerst, Die antike Idee dey Oekumene (1903), 10 sqq., 
with the modification necessitated by W. W. Tarn’s paper, J.H.S. 1921, 
PP- I sqq. (which shows that there is no reason to suppose that Alexander 
aimed at world-dominion). 

A striking illustration of this general attitude is Tatian, 28, p. 29, 17: 
play yap expiy elvar nad Kowhy amdvtay Thy woAiTelay. 
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fifth century had asserted the right of the individual to self- 
expression and the purely relative validity of convention, 
and the Cynic preaching in the fourth century had been a 
powerful solvent of civic ideals. Now, with the break- 
up of the old order and the establishment of a new, the old 
local cults and ties were greatly weakened. Many might 
live on in unintelligent conservatism, but the souls of the 
more thinking men were in a way untenanted. Religion or 
philosophy might occupy the vacant habitations, but it 
must be a religion of the individual soul or a religion of 
humanity, not a local traditional faith, a philosophy again 
of conduct rather than an intellectual system. The need 
for something was real. Life was so uncertain, so liable to 
sudden and violent changes of fortune. 

None of these factors was quite new, but all had attained 
new proportions. In the earlier part of the Hellenistic age 
the tendency of the more significant circles was towards 
scepticism. This wesee no less in Stoics than in Epicureans. 
If the latter denied the concern of the gods with humanity, 
the former saw in the traditional mythology nothing more 
than allegorical explanations of physical phenomena. ‘ Do 
not,’ says Zeno, ‘ build temples to the gods; for a temple 
which is not of much worth is not holy, and nothing which 
is constructed by builders and labourers is of much worth.’ 
‘Yet,’ continues Plutarch, after quoting this saying, ‘ those 
who approve this remark are initiated in temples, go up to 
the Acropolis, do reverence to the seats of the gods, and 
wreathe temples; though these are the works of builders 
and labourers.’ * It is in full accordance with the creedless 
character of ancient civic religion that neither Stoics nor 
Epicureans abstained from participation in public worship. 
Of course, while thinking men for the most part turned 
to philosophy rather than to religion, the conservatively 
minded retained their beliefs and busied themselves with the 
founding of temples and processions,’ perhaps with the 


1 Cf. E. R. Bevan’s essay in The Hellenistic Age. On the earlier history 
of individualism cf. E. Meyer, Kleine Schriften 2. Geschichtstheorie, 
pp. 205 sqq., and in general cf. Wendland, op. cit., pp. 45 sqq. 

2 De Stoicorum repugnantits, 6, p. 1034 B. 

3K. Latte, Die Antthe, i. 146 sqq. gives a fine analysis of the various 
tendencies of the time. 
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greater zeal because of the unbelief around; the belief of 
the uneducated and unthinking town-dwellers, as also of 
most of the country folk, remained muchas it had ever been.! 

Such in its broad outlines is the picture which we can 
draw of the religious and speculative outlook of the end of 
the fourth and the first half of the third centuries B.c. 
Greek elements are fusing with Oriental, Greek individualism 
with Oriental faith, but the process has not gone far. 

Out of this picture another develops. The mystery and 
missionary religions grow,” and, in addition to the cultus in 
temples open to the public, we become aware of interesting 
esoteric rites carried on by small private societies. The 
cult society as a corporation is an old institution in Greece : 
now it becomes important as affording suitable soil for the 
growth of religious ideas. We learn at some date between 
222 and 204 B.c. of private ritual for Dionysus in Egypt 
from a rescript of Ptolemy IV to secure its regulation, in 
189 of Dionysiac ritual in Etruria and at Rome, under the 
empire of the Dionysiac mummery of a society called the 
Iobacchi at Athens. Some such sodality doubtless met 
or intended to meet at Rome in the first century of our era 
in the underground basilica near the Porta Maggiore ; their 
common beliefs seem, from the mural decoration, to have 
been clearly concerned with the hereafter, though it is 
difficult to be sure of the extent to which the symbolism 
employed had kept its meaning.* 

Furthermore there was a growth of mysticism. In the 


1 Thus Polybius, iv. 20, praises the piety of the Arcadians. 

2 A small illustration is the reorganisation in 92 B.c. of mysteries (akin 
to the Eleusinian) at Andania in the Peloponnese (Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Inscriptionum Graecarum®, 736). On the rise of the Egyptian cults cf. 
O. Weinreich, Neue Urkunden zur Savapis-religion, 1919; A. M. Woodward, 
J.H.S. 1926, 249 (imposition of Isis and Sarapis on an earlier cult at 
Cyme in Aeolis). ; 

3 Cf. C.R. 1924,.105 sqq., for references. The later diffusion of private 
mysteries is well illustrated by Apuleius, Apol. 55,8: A. is there confident 
that Liberi patris mystae will be present in court at Sabrata in Africa. 

4 For these decorations see E. Strong and N. C. Jolliffe, J/.H.S. 1924 
(much of the symbolism there read into them is not easy to accept) ; 
J. Carcopino, Etudes Romaines, 1 (1927). The view here taken agrees with 
Lietzmann, Vortrage d. Bibliothek Warburg, 1922-3, i.66sqqg. Idonot now 
think (as when I wrote C.R. 1924, 106 sqq.) that Orphic is the right label for 
this community, pending evidence for its use, and should prefer to use the 
term Neopythagorean suggested by Cumont, at least provisionally : at this 
time Orphic ideas flourished in Neopythagorean circles particularly. 
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second century B.c., if not earlier, we can date the rise of 
what is called Hermetic literature—that is, books on various 
subjects (first of all astrology) combining ‘ the religious and 
scientific traditions of Egypt at one and the same time with 
the astrology which came from Babylon and with Greek 
philosophy,’! and. professing to give their teaching as that of 
Thrice-greatest Hermes, the Greek name for the Egyptian 
god Thoth. Thoth was the god of arts and sciences, and 
was thought to have written books.” Of this first species of 
Hermetic writing we have several specimens.? Philosophic 
teachings also were put forth as being revelations of this 
sort ; how early we cannot say. We have many specimens 
of this kind of writing, in the so-called Corpus Hermeticum 
and as quoted by Stobaeus. Some of them seem to contain 
nothing more than Greek philosophic commonplaces, but 
a group cleverly distinguished by Bousset * is marked by 
Oriental ideas akin to Gnosticism. Of these more will be 
said later.® There is little in these writings which can be 
called specifically Egyptian, apart from mystical tendencies 
found in the piety of that country and in Plotinus ; there is 
much Platonising thought, some Stoic, some Judaic, as well 
as the Gnostic strain and possible contacts with Christian 
ideas. The Egyptian setting gives to them the halo of 
Eastern wisdom; it was in the Hellenistic age that the 
tradition of the pre-Socratics and Plato having learned their 
wisdom from Egypt and Babylon arose.* Nevertheless, 
the tone of them as a whole is not in sympathy with popular 
worship: we may speak of Hermetism as a theosophy. 
Two of them are in a sense mysteries ; but they are mysteries 
of the word, sacramental acts of baptism and of rebirth 
described and explained. The baptism may have been 
performed in act, after some such exhortation as we read 


1 The phrase is translated from F, Cumont, Journ. Rom. Stud. xv. 273 
(in an instructive review of Scott’s Hermetica). 

2 Roeder in Roscher’s Lexikon, v. 849. 

’ References in W. Kroll, Pauly-Wissowa, viii. 797 sq. An early 
instance of a literary fiction of this kind is [Plat.] Axioch. p. 371; cf. 
Cumont, Cat. codd. astr. gr. viii. 4, 102 sq. . 

4 Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1914, pp.697 sqq. Howearlythisstrain | 
is remains uncertain. 5 Pp. 149 sqq. 

6 XVI, in which the supposed translation from the Egyptian is 
emphasised, contains nothing but Greek popular philosophy (Reitzenstein, 
Gott. gel. Ang. 1924, 42). In general cf. Hopfner’s work, quoted p. 59, 
n. 3 above. 
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in the tractate; the rebirth is something done by word 
alone.t In this form we know it from texts of the second 
century A.D. and later; but our texts postulate earlier 
originals, and a similar kind of mystical writing seems to lie 
behind some of Philo’s works. There must have been many 
undercurrents in religion and theosophy which we do not 
know. Not the least important were Hellenising tendencies 
in Judaism, particularly in Egypt.2 In one or another of 
these movements such terms as gnosis ® (knowledge conceived 
not as a mere intellectual attainment but as a vehicle of 
power or regeneration), photismos (inward illumination), 
pneumattkos (spiritual), hardened into the significance they 
later have: a theological terminology which Christianity 
could appropriate was in process of formation. It is above 
all Reitzenstein who has brought these facts to light and 
who has emphasised the importance of terminology. The 

~words a man uses do in religion also use him. We must 
therefore avoid an over-intellectual attitude in exegesis, 
particularly of St. Paul. One idea carries on to another, 
and that other follows: the Efvstles are not deliberately 
planned writings with logical sequence. 

The mystical tendencies are apparent also in other de- 
velopments, as, for instance, in the writing of apocryphal 
works ascribed to Orpheusand in the revival of Pythagorean- 
ism which we observe from about 100 B.c. onwards. This 
Neopythagoreanism was of wide influence, and is of particu- 
lar interest in its combination of asceticism and interest in 
wonder-working, for which latter we may use the convenient 
term theurgy. In this union it is the spiritual ancestor of the 
Platonism of thesecond century A.D. represented by Apuleius, 
of much Neoplatonism, and of the piety of the Egyptian ascetic 
legends preserved in the Lausiac History and in the A pophtheg- 


1 JV. and XIII. Cf. F. Brauninger, Untersuchungen zu den Schriften 
(Diss. Berlin, 1926), pp. 14sqq.onIV; Reitzenstein, Das ivanische Erlésungs- 
mysterium,97,0n XIII. I is rightly described by Reitzenstein, Myst.%, ro, 
as ‘a purely internal experience’ (cf. ibid., 51, on IV). 

2 On Philo, cf. Reitzenstein, Gdtt. gel. Anz. 1918, 253; on Hellenising 
Judaism, his Studien zum antiken Synkretismus, 31, and Myst.®, 417 sq. 

3 On this cf. p. 151, n. 1 later. Brduninger has made the interesting 
observation that the technical use of the word in the Corpus Hermeticum is 
confined to the ‘ orientalising’ group; yva@ois is something neither wholly 
Greek nor wholly oriental ; it is a product of the contact of Greek thought 
and oriental belief. 
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mata Patrum.1 The mystical tendency showed itself also in 
Platonising modifications of Stoicism and in other forms of 
thought.2 In the same period Graeco-Egyptian magic grew. 
In this Egyptian and Greek elements were combined, and 
gods of all sorts (Jewish, Babylonian, and so on) were invoked. 
Men sought thereby to harness great combinations of divine 
energy to their purposes, good or bad. It matters to us 
here, because religious and mystical men, Neopythagoreans 
and Neoplatonists, used it just like the unenlightened, and 
because in many ways it shows the same ways of thinking 
as we find in loftier forms of contemporary belief.’ 

All this esoteric development may well seem to denote 
a ‘ failure of nerve,’ as Gilbert Murray calls it. In a sense 
Hellenism was declining, as we seem to see in the triumph of 
the Egyptian element under the later Ptolemies, and in the 
orientalising tendency of such a monarch as Antiochos I of 
Commagene. But we must not think of this precisely as 
decadence. Oriental beliefs, not discredited as was so 
much traditional Greek faith, and semi-oriental mysticism 
met a spiritual need of the times, a demand for something 
clear and dogmatic which explained the universe, and for an 
assured hope of immortality. The East conquered the West 
because it had something to give. In the widest sense the 
tide was turning from rationalism to faith in the first century 
B.C. : even where there was not a definite return to religious 
observances, there was an antiquarian interest in old cults, 
which we may perhaps compare with the so-called romantic 
interest in the Middle Ages which preceded the revival of 
Catholicism in the nineteenth century. Rustic piety and 


1 So Hermetism came to find room for popular belief, cf. J.T.S. xxvi. 
173 sq. The development of Christian Gnosticism is in some ways parallel. 
For the continued existence of Neoplatonism combined with magic in 
Arabic texts, cf. H. Ritter, Bibl. Warb. i. 97. 

This Neopythagorean movement has affinities with Hermetism (cf. the 
combination of Hermes, Pythagoras, and Plato in Arnob. Adu. nat. II. 13). 

2 As, for instance, the glorification of Aion (Eternity) in a text at Eleusis 
dated in 74-3 B.c. by Cichorius, Rémische Studien, 30,, Dittenberger, Syil.3 
1125,‘ Eternity remaining the same and unchanged always by divinenature, 
and the universe one and the same as it is and was and shall be, not having 
beginning, middle or end, with no portion of change, creator of divine 
nature, eternal in all.’ 4 

3 Cf. A. Dieterich, Kleine Schriften, p. 513, also my remarks in J.H.S. 
1925, 84 sq. 

4 Cf. C.R. 1925, 60 sqg., and for Rome, G. Boissier, La religion romaine. 
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old-time morality had a certain appeal, even for those who 
could not or would not practise them. Though to the 
educated philosophy rather than religion was still generally 
the refuge from life’s hardness, new currents of religious 
life were in motion; the way was being prepared for the 
piety of the second century of this era, of which Apuleius 
again affords interesting evidence. 

§ 4. What conversion meant to a pagan.—tin this 
Hellenistic world there was then a great and confusing 
array of cults, old civic worship, sometimes now recovering 
after generations of decay, new Caesar-worship, and also 
the now rising religions of the individual. In a way they 
were competing for his attachment: at the same time they 
were ready to blend or be equated, and showed little 
tendency to that exclusiveness which was a distinctive 
feature of Judaism and of Christianity. The convert to 
Christianity had to learn what was to him surprising, that 
he could not draw on this new source of divine power, 
illumination, salvation—to speak of it as he sometimes 
might—and at the same time on those he had known 
earlier. Further, he had to learn that adherence to the 
new creed meant a rigorous standard of life, preached as 
he had heard it before by philosophers who had no concern 
with temples, and now enforced with a binding sanction. 
Morality had very little connection with the old civic gods 
at this time of day, except perhaps in the use of their 
names in oaths in court: naturally the regular practice of 
_ religious observances, even if as little spiritualised as those 
of the Roman Republic, has an effect on the individual’s 
character, but it might not be a strong one. If you had 
incurred certain pollutions you were excluded from the 
temple: if you were living in sin, that would not always 
bar you. ‘ You must not enter within three days of eating 
goat’s flesh, one day of eating cheese, forty days of abortion, 
forty days of bereavement of a relation; from lawful 
_ sexual intercourse you are purified on the same day by a 

1 Thus A pol. 55, 4-6; he taunts his adversary with the fact that he has 
never prayed to any god or gone to a temple or kissed his hand to any rustic 
shrine, does not make the right offerings to the gods of country life, who 


feed him and clothe him, has no shrine or consecrated spot or grove on his 
estate, no, not even an anointed stone or a wreathed bough. 
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lustral sprinkling and anointing with oil.’ ‘You must 
abstain from intercourse with your own husband or wife 
for one day, from any other for two days: so also you are 
excluded for two days after bereavement or contact with a 
woman who has given birth to a child; from burial and 
funeral procession you are pure the same day after a lustral 
sprinkling and passing through the gate where means of 
purification are set.’ ‘ You are to be pure from garlic and 
pig’s flesh and women: after washing with water poured 
over your head you may go in the same day ; menstruation 
‘requires an interval of seven days, contact with a corpse of 
ten, abortion of forty before washing and entry.’ ‘ You 
must abstain from women, from pig’s flesh, from visiting 
the barber or the public baths, for three days.’ In short, 
certain immoral practices are clearly deprecated, but not 
more so than mere violations of taboo, and all that is re- 
quired is a period of isolation and perhaps some kind of 
religious disinfection to put you into a fit state to worship. 
Out of such beliefs, which are in essence magical, ethical 
considerations can grow: in a large measure it is from the 
notion of the avoidance of ritual defilement and of loss 
of magical force that the idea of chastity develops. The 
Greeks went far with this spiritualisation of the raw material 
of religion: Delphi in particular, with its great position of 
divine adviser in religious matters, fostered a real concep- 
tion of personal holiness and sanctity as the god’s require- 
ments.? Men are bidden to enter the sanctuary of Zeus 
Kynthios and Athena Kynthia at Delos ‘ with pure hands . 
and soul’; later an inscription of Hadrian’s time in a 
temple at Lindos in Rhodes enjoins that worshippers shall 
come ‘firstly and chiefly, pure and clean in hand and 


1 Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum graecarum®, 983 (Lindos: second 
cent, A.D.), 982 (temple of Athena at Pergamon: after 133 B.C.) ; 1042 
(Men Tyrannus at Sunium: second/third cent. a.p.); Comptes rendus de 
V Académie des inscriptions, 1916, 262 sqq. (temple of Aesculapius at Thuburbo 
Majus in Africa). Cf. Th. Wachter, Griechische Reinheitsvorschriften 
(Religionsgeschichtliche Vevsuche und Vovarbeiten, ix. 1); J. Zingerle 
in Strena Buliciana, 171 sqq., and in Jahveshefte, xxiii. Beibl. 24 sqq. 
(abstinence from washing). 

2 Cf. E. Fehrle, Die kultische Keuschheit, R.G.V.V. vi.; my note, 
A.R.W. xxiii. 29 sq.; and a complementary point of view in H. J. Rose, 
Class. Phil. xx. 238 sqq.- 

3 Cf. L. R. Farnell, Higher Aspects of Greek Religion. 
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heart’; Porphyry quotes one from Epidaurus: ‘ You must 
be pure when you go within the incense-laden temple, and 
purity lies in thinking holy things.’ } 

We must do full justice to this development within 
Greek religion. At the same time, it does not appear that 
moral considerations played in it as large a part as in the 
new beliefs which came from the East. A prayer to Isis 
(dated in the second century B.c.) on behalf of two maidens 
who are twins says ‘If they are defiled, they will never 
become pure again’ *; a contemporary inscription at Delos 
in honour of Isis and Sarapis says that ‘ they protect good 
men, who in all respects think holy thoughts’?; Lucius 
on his conversion puts aside the sinful pleasures of his youth, 
and the priest who guides him refers to them in severe terms.* 
It is perhaps safe to infer that Isis and Sarapis did, at their 
best, exact from their adherents an ethical standard in 
addition to ritual observances. On the other hand, we 
have a number of allusions in the Roman poets to temples 
of Isis as places of ill repute, where amours might commence, 
and a story in Josephus of her priests in a temple in Rome 
consenting for gain to assist in an unsavoury intrigue under 
the cloak of religion. To some extent we must discount 
these aspersions, to which any new religion, above all an 
Oriental religion, was liable. Yet it must be remarked 
that the devotion of Delia to Isis, while imposing on her 
certain periods of abstinence, did not prevent her irregular 
relations with Tibullus. Where the Egyptian cult in the 
Graeco-Roman world differed from Greek religious practice 
was in its authoritative disciplining of the individual’s life. 
Juvenal speaks of penances for sins, and we may compare 
the Lydian confession-inscriptions to which we shall come 
shortly. Isis becomes with time more and more the pro- 
tectress of purity.5 A solar Theos Hosios kai Dikaios (‘ the 
holy and just god ’) rises in prominence in and beyond Asia 

1 References in ‘Wachter’s book and in C.R. 1924, p. 59." 

2 U. Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptoleméerzeit, i. no. 78, 1. 27 sq., Pp. 360. 

3 ©. Weinreich, Newe Urkunden, 31, 1. 33 sq. It is important to note 
that both texts are pre-Christian; there is no question of imitation of or 
rivalry with Christianity. 

4 Apul. Met. xi. 15. 


5 Juvenal, vi. 522; pp. 73 sg. below; F. Cumont, Les religions 
ovientales*, pp. 136 sqq. 
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Minor ; the all-seeing orb becomes the watcher of justice.t 
Mithras in his turn exacts a high moral standard of his 
adherents : 

‘ Mithras, also a soldier, keep us pure till dawn.’ 

‘Do you keep his commandments,’ says Hermes to 
Julian, ‘ preparing an anchorage and a safe harbour for 
yourself, and when you have to go hence, you will do so 
with a see hope and have a god as a kindly leader for 
yourself.’ 2 

Authority is another of the notes of the new creeds. 
Here and there we find signs of the giving of such a basis 
to morality. In the ordinances of a private shrine of the 
goddess Agdistis, containing also altars of other deities, which 
was founded at Philadelphia in Lydia about the beginning 
of the first century B.c.,3 we read “Let men and women, 
slave and free, as they come into this shrine swear by all 
the gods that they will not knowingly devise any evil guile 
or harmful poison against man or woman; that they will 
neither know nor employ baneful spells; that they will 
neither themselves use nor recommend to others nor be 
accomplices in love charms, abortives, contraceptives, 
robbery, murder ; that they will steal nothing and will be 
well disposed towards this shrine, and if any man does or 
purposes any of these prohibited acts, they will not allow 
him or keep their peace, but will make the fact manifest 4 
and will avenge it. Noman shall have intercourse with any 
married woman other than his wife, neither free nor slave, 
nor with any boy, nor with any virgin, nor advise another 
to do so, but if he shares another’s guilty secret, he shall 
make public such an one, both the man and the woman, 
and shall not conceal or be silent. Let not woman or man, 
who do any of the aforementioned acts, come into this 
shrine: for in it are enthroned mighty deities, and they 
take notice of such offences, and will not suffer those who 
transgress their commands. A married woman who is free 


1 See F. Cumont, Atti della Pontificia Accademia di Archaeologia, Sevie 
III. Memorie I. (1923), 65 sqq. 

2 Julian, Convivium, p. 336 c. 

? O. Weinreich in Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 985. The date given rests 
on the lettering of the inscription. 

4 To the god (Weinreich). 
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must be chaste, and know the bed of no man but her 
husband: if she know another, she is not chaste but im- 
pure, infected with incestuous pollution and unworthy to 
venerate this god whose shrine is here erected, or to be 
present at the sacrifices, or to see the solemn rites being 
performed: if she does any of these things after the day 
when the commands are thus set up she shall incur evil 
curses from the gods for disregarding these commands ?: 
for the god does not wish or desire these sins to happen at 
all, but rather that obedience should be given. To those 
who obey, the gods will be propitious, and will give them 
all the blessings gods give to men they love: if any trans- 
gress, they will hate them and inflict great punishments 
on them. These commands were set up by Agdistis the 
most holy guardian and mistress of this shrine. May she 
put good intentions in men and women, free and slave alike, 
that they may abide by what is here inscribed; and may 
all men and women who are confident of their uprightness 
touch this writing, which gives the commandments of the 
god at the monthly and at the annual (?) sacrifices, in order 
that those who abide by them and those who do not may 
be made manifest. O Saviour Zeus, hear our words and 
give us a good requital, health, deliverance, peace, safety 
on land and sea.’ 

Here sins are definite and final barriers between man 
and god. Though Zeus appears as the author of these 
commands, their background is in the main not Greek but 
Lydian. In Lydia we have a number of inscriptions in the 
form: ‘I did . . . and the goddess punished me with. .. . 
I erect this stele in commemoration of the manifestation 
of her power.’ The sins recorded relate more to ritual than 
to ethical standards ; we find among them perjury, failure 
to return money entrusted after an oath to the deity to do 
so, appropriating three stray swine, making another go mad 
by magical means, reviling, the wronging of orphans, felling 
trees in a holy grove, stealing sacred pigeons, going into the 
temple in dirty clothes, not observing the ritual continence 


1 Earlier described, 1. 11, as commands given by Zeus. This notion of 
divine commands is in general Oriental, cf. J.H.S. 1925, 96 sg. ; Stoicism 
encouraged it, cf. Epictet. iii. 24, r10. 
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immortal nature of the universe has blessed us most greatly 
with excellent benefits, bringing into the happy life of our 
times Caesar Augustus, father of his country, the goddess 
Roma, being Zeus Patroos and saviour of the whole 
race of men, whose forethought has not only fulfilled 
but surpassed the prayers of all: for land and sea are at 
peace, cities flourish with law, concord and prosperity ; 
all good things are abundant and at their best, and men are 
filled with good hopes for the future.’1 The description of 
the Emperor as Soter, or ‘ Soter of the inhabited world’ 
(as later Nero), the use of the term Ewangelion of the news 
of his goodness (perhaps a fixed term in this connexion, 
if we may judge from this passage and a papyrus letter 
relating to Julius Verus Maximus, ‘ since I became aware 
of the Euangelion concerning the proclamation of an 
Emperor’ *), and the account given of the peace and joy 

brought by the Emperor, have a striking similarity with 
Luke ii. ro sg. ‘I announce (sbayyeAtCount) to you great 
joy which shall be to all the people, that a Saviour (Softer) 
is born this day’ and with the beginning of the Gloria in 
excelsis ‘Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace 
among men of good will.’ Further, we hear of the y&etc, 
godlike graciousness and strength, of the Emperors as of 
Christ °; of their xpyotétys xat prravOewnta, goodness and 

} Wendland, Kuliur?, 410no. 9. How sincere this feeling about Augus- 
tus was is shown by the words of the pious Jew Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, 23, 
§§ 143-7 : ‘He who surpassed human nature in all excellences, who for the 
greatness of his imperial power and nobility was first called Augustus. . . . 
This is the Caesar who calmed the storms which had everywhere broken, who 
healed the commonills of Greeks and barbarians . . .: thisis he whodid not 
merely loose but broke the bonds with which the world was bound and 
oppressed . . . ; this ishe who madethe seaempty of pirate vessels and full of 
merchant-men; this is he who rescued all cities into freedom, who brought 
orderfromdisorder....’ (Itmust, however, beremembered that in Alexan- 
dria the Jews tended to be ostentatiously loyal though not participating 
in ruler-cult, while the Greeks were generally against the government.) 
Livia also, the wife of Augustus, was regarded as saviour of the world, cf. 
H. Mattingly, B.M.C.R. Empive, I. cxxxvi. The description of the joy of 
the world (cf. Ditt. Syll.%, 797, of Caligula) is a typical feature of accounts 
of the birth (cf. the Delphic paean to Dionysus, Bull. cory. Hell. xlviii. 108) 
or epiphany (Pfister, P.W. Suppl. iv. 318) of a god. 

2 Deissmann, op. cit., p. 313. 

5 On xdpis cf. G. P. Wetter, Charis (1913), and the magic evidence in 
S. Eitrem, Papyri Osloenses, i. 45 and 88 sqq._ F. J. Délger, Sol Salutis?, 
pp. 206 sqq., followed by H. Lietzmann, Messe und Hervenmahl, p. 237, 
regards xdpis in the Didache (p. 132 later, xdpis éA0érw) as equivalent to 
Christ. 
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The change of attitude which the Christian missionary 
had to effect was immense. He had to touch not merely 
people of devout character, but also the masses of those 
who yielded an unintelligent homage to local deities who 
evoked little religious feeling and no sense of moral obliga- 
tion, of those again who sought and found in mysteries 
gratification of the emotions, of those also who believed in 
divinity as a superhuman form of energy to be coaxed or 
cajoled into doing man’s will. There was indeed what 
Zielinski calls a psychological preparation for Christianity, 
but it was sporadic. The sense of guilt at Rome after 
Julius Caesar’s death, illustrated by Horace and Virgil, 
was doubtless confined in range, and must have vanished 
under the good rule of Augustus, whose revival at the correct 
time of the Secular Games was the outward and visible sign 
of the putting away of the evils which had marred the city. 
In so far as a sense of sin existed, it was for the most part 
in the East, or in circles influenced by Eastern ideas. 


ces 


THE THEOLOGY OF CHRISTIANITY AS 
A MISSION-RELIGION 


§ x. Jesus and Paul.—There is on the face of it a cleavage 
between the Palestinian Gospel of Jesus, seen in or behind 


parallel with the text at Philadelphia was noted before me by O. Casel 
(cf. Jahrb. f. Lit. iv. 285, no. 261). W.R. Halliday, op. cit. pp. 302 sg., com- 
pares the oath imposed by a Christian sect, the Elchasaites, on candidates 
for baptism : ‘ I call these seven witnesses to witness that I will sin no more. 
I will commit adultery no more, I will not steal, I will not act unjustly, 
I will not covet, I will not hate, I will not despise, nor will I have pleasure 
in any evil’ (Hippol. Ref. ix. 15); but it should be noted that this is 
strictly a declaration, not an oath, the witnesses are heaven, water, the 
holy spirits, the angels of prayer, oil, salt, earth; and the baptism is a 
special rite for those who have fallen into post-baptismal sin or been bitten 
by mad dogs, etc. Thereis evidence for some such declaration in baptism 
proper inthe Contestatio prefixed to the Clementine Homilies (cf. G. Salmon, 
Dict. Chr. Biog. ii. 97). Hatch’s view of the Elchasaite oath (Influence 
337) is most questionable. The form of the contestation is very like the 
Orphic oath of secrecy by fire, water, earth, heaven, moon, sun, Phanes 
aud night (cf. Lobeck, A glaophamus, 7375qq.; Reitzenstein, Studien, 73 5q9.; 
Bousset, Hauptprobleme dey Gnosis, 226 sqq.); cf. rather the Essene oath 
(Hippol. Ref. ix. 23). On the oath of the initiate in the mysteries cf. 
Reitzenstein, Myst.? 192 sqq. 
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the Synoptists, and the Greek teaching of St. Paul. Never- 
theless, while we can hardly fail to reject any notion of a 
complete and original revelation of Christianity as it was to 
be, we must not overstate the gap. Nor must we over- 
confidently excise as the product of later development 
sayings of Jesus which imply a corporate existence and 
increase of His disciples after the close of His ministry, or 
again sayings which discourage their purely Jewish anticipa- 
tions of the character of the Kingdom.? The veil which 
covers Christian development from the appearances of the 
risen Jesus? to the commencement of St. Paul’s mission 
activity lifts but slightly ; the account in Acts i—xii, frag- 
mentary as it is and coloured by the ideas of a generation 
which knew its religion as an articulate whole and had 
forgotten not a few tentative stages, leaves us very much in 
the dark. As J. Weiss remarks,* in that narrative every- 
thing works as on a divine plan, unfolding in clear and 
consequent stages. Historic evolution in things of the spirit 
cannot often be so simple except in retrospect. 

We cannot form a true picture of these years if we do not 
do justice to the enthusiasm which marked them. That 
Jesus was not dead but living, and living in the movement ; 
that He would come again ; that to others also the new revela- 
tion must be imparted; these are the things that made the 
life and thought of the little community.5 That its activi- 
ties had, in spite of hesitations, extended to non-Jews 
(perhaps in the casual way indicated in Acts xi. 20) is not 
unlikely ; nevertheless, adhesion to Christianity meant 
entrance into a strict body, so that it is almost certain that 


1 Such a conception certainly arose early, cf. Jude 3, ‘ the faith once 
delivered to the saints.’ 

* Cf. E. C. Hoskyns in Essays Catholic and Critical (1926), 164 sqq., for 
some useful criticism of recent studies in this direction, and Sanday’s 
remarks, Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, 28 sqq. If y sayings imply a view 
which though not implied in ¥—y is not incompatible with them, it is 
a priori hazardous to cut outy. Itis here that I respectfully disagree with 
Loisy, deeply indebted as I feel to his work. On the way in which Jesus 
diverged from traditional ideas of the kingdom, cf. E. F. Scott, First Age 
of Christianity, pp. 92 sqq. Into the possibility of two widely differing 
schools of Palestinian Christianity, raised by R. Bultmann, Z.N.W. xxiv. 
144 Sqq., we cannot here enter. 

2 On which cf. my ee to Mr. Narborough’s essay. 

* Urchristentum, pp. 3 Sq 

5 On the growth of tae idee of the community as a Church, cf. R. 
Bultmann, 4.R.W. xxiv. 147. 
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the rites of entrance and table-fellowship would have been 
in high regard. 

From such a state of things to the mission religion of 
St. Paul is not a far cry. But here the converts as a whole 
have come from wider circles. To him and to them the 
idea of the world as a unity, of mankind as a brotherhood, 
camenaturally.1 St. Paul’s interests must be in humanity as 
a whole, not merely in the scattered members of Judaism. 
To him, when converted, the obvious duty would be to 
preach to all the world, just as other men of Greek culture 
had sought to disseminate the saving truths which they had 
learnt. The missionary ideal was inevitable to him. He 
had been a Pharisee, and the Pharisees were noted for 
proselytism. The Judaising Christians of Jerusalem wished 
to make converts, but converts who should fulfil the obliga- 
tions of Judaism. How strong the missionary impulse was 
in them we do not know. With St. Paul a real offensive 
began. This is a turning-point in history.? ‘ Paul,’ says 
Wilamowitz, ‘has unconsciously completed the legacy of 
Alexander the Great.’ 

With this missionary purpose, and with the conflict with 
the more conservative members of the community at 


1 P. 63 supra and C.R.1924,p.59. On the possibility of St. Paul having 
received liberal ideas in Jewish circles at Jerusalem, cf. W. L. Knox, St. Paul 
andthe Church of Jerusalem, p.94. The universalism ofsuchtextsas Ps. lxvi. 4 
must have had some influence. One consequence of this universalism was 
the view that Christianity had always been latent everywhere, for which cf. 
G. P. Wetter, Alichristliche Liturgien,i.162. Itisa Christian appropriation 
of the claims of this or that pagan cultus to be the original religion of which 
all others are offshoots, for which cf. Reitzenstein, Myst.*, p. 240 sqq. 

2 This is not to make St. Paul the initiator of Christian universalism. 
St. Mark with his stories of the Syrophoenician woman (vii. 24-30), St. 
Luke with the story of the Gadarene (viii. 26-39), seem to give quite uncon- 
scious testimony of the universalism implicit in the behaviour of Jesus. 
Mr. Narborough, in his essay, pp. 34 sqq., has drawn attention to otherindica- 
tions of a mission to Gentiles intended to follow the death of Jesus. In the 
community at Jerusalem the group represented by St. Stephen seems to 
have made a move in the direction of universalism before St. Paul’s con- 

‘version, rousing thereby Jewish animosity previously not felt by the 
disciples (cf. W. L. Knox, St. Paul and the Church of Jerusalem). I suspect 
that his death was followed by a hardening of conservatism in the Christian 
community, which pursued its vie intévrieuve and awaited the Second 
Coming (so also A. Ehrhard, Urchristentum und Katholizismus, p. 48). The 
relations of Jesus and of His rejection to Old Testament prophecy must 
have busied the earliest Jewish Christians, as Ehrhard remarks (p. 44). On 
St. Paul’s historical significance cf. von Dobschiitz, Dey Apostel Paulus, 


i. 33 Sqq- 
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Jerusalem in which it involved its holders so soon as it 
became evident that St. Paul’s policy involved the freeing of 
Gentile converts from the obligations of the law, came the 
need for a formulation of belief and experience, in fact for a 
theology which should expound God's plan in history. 
St. Paul must state why Gentile converts are to be free from 
the law and not treated like Jewish proselytes. To do this 
he must find an explanation of the law’s place in God's 
scheme, and he does it in thoroughly Rabbinic fashion. 
His polemic is long and fierce on this subject, because of the 
menace in the Judaising view to the universality of the 
new faith. The same purpose is served by his theory of 
justification. Those people whom God has chosen He has 
justified—that is, He has made them just (on the alternative 
explanation he has ‘ acquitted’ them). In St. Paul’s belief 
Jews needed this justification as much as Gentiles and being 
a Christian meant normally being a perfect Christian. 
When all were alike justified, no one had a right to make 
distinctions ; this accounts for St. Paul’s indignation with 
St. Peter for refusing to eat with Gentile converts (Gal. ii. r2)4 
Again, he must explain to his pagan converts in a manner 
intelligible to them what is the basis, what are the implica- 
tions, of Christian rites. He must enunciate and render 
reasonable moral and other pre-suppositions which would to 
Jews seem self-evident.2. The community at Jerusalem had 
believed that Jesus gave His life as a ransom for many and 
took away our sins: St. Paul cannot be content with this 
unreflective attitude ; he must give a how anda why.8 

1 The notion of the deity’s choice of those who are to know him is 
familiar in the mystery-religions; thus at Tithorea Isis summoned by 
dream all who should enter her temple (Pausan. x. 32,13). The term dixa:d 
is found in Corp. Herm. xiii. 9; cf. Reitzenstein, Myst.8, 257 sq¢g. Still 
justification is a Jewish idea, and the divine choice is the calling of a new 
Israel ; the old had claimed to be a righteous nation called by God, the 
new ts so. The word dad normally means either ‘ acquit’ or ‘ punish’ 
or ‘ think fit. The sense‘ acquit’ is clear in the LXX and Matt. xii. 37. 
But in 1 Cor. vi. rr ‘ make just’ seems the best interpretation ; ‘ acquit’ 
would be an anticlimax. On the use of the word ¢f. Preuschen-Bauer, 
Wé6rterb.z.N.T. pp. 307 sq. For Jewish predestination ef. Strack-Billerbeck, 
Kommentar, I 981 sqq.; Il 726 sq. ; for ‘calling,’ III 22. On Christian 
perfection cf. Windisch, Taufe und Stinde (admirable). 

2 So, for instance, on fornication and on the eating of meats offered to 
idols. J. W. Hunkin, J.T.S., xxvii. 272 sqgq., has shown that Christian 
requirements were here taken over from Jewish prohibitions. 


8 Cf. Loisy, Mystéres, p. 328. It is important that St. Paul gives a 
satisfactory explanation of the réle of Israel in the working out of God’s 
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The result of this is that Christianity passed from what 
was apparently a sect of Judaism into an independent world- 
religion. It might have seemed the former even after the 
conflict with the Jewish authorities provoked by the activi- 
ties of the Hellenistic Jews and resulting in the martyrdom 
of St. Stephen ; the fact that the Essenes are spoken of as a 
Jewish sect illustrates the possibilities of latitude. But the 
broad stream of later development was along Pauline lines. 


Such in its main outlines is the view which we may take 


of the place of St. Paul in the development of Christianity. 


How far his apostolate was prepared for by pre-existing 
‘tendencies in the movement we cannot say: the question 
does not greatly matter for our estimate of his rank in the 
story of mankind. 

The universality of Christianity as now taught took it 
further and further from Judaism, not completely at once 
but more and more clearly with time. It also meant a 
change of emphasis in relation to the Founder. The com- 
munity at Jerusalem, while living in the Spirit of Jesus, 
lived also in the recollections of His earthly life. When the 
religion went further, the living transcendental Jesus could 
not but become more important than the ‘ Jesus of history’ : 
the Jesus who is the living Lord of the community is more 
prominent than the great Leader who had died and had 
been glorified.1 A sharp distinction is sometimes drawn 
between the Pauline and the Jerusalem attitude. St. Paul 
is regarded as contemptuous of knowledge of Jesus ‘ after the 
flesh.’ Yet he quotes sayings uttered by Jesus on earth and 
speaks of His humble self-emptying, and in reprobating 
Corinthian disorders refers to an institution of the Eucharist 


purpose, while the earlier Hellenistic movement represented by St. Stephen 
seems to have adopted a negative position, Yet, as von Dobschiitz 
observes (op. cit. i. 25), he does not, like a Philo, allegorise the law into some- 
thing fitting his idea of Christianity. : 

1 Loisy, who makes the Pauline transformation something much larger, 
says what is in his view perfectly true: ‘ C’est le mystere qui a sauvé 
VEvangile’ (Mystéves, pp. 340 sq.). I am not here discussing the vision- 
experience of St. Paul; Reitzenstein, Myst.*, p. 415 sqq., has reaffirmed its 
kinship to Hellenistic religious experience; von Dobschiitz (op. cit, 1. 22 sq.) 
has given a Rabbinic parallel. Yo treat the question properly requires 
psychological knowledge I do not possess, (Fr. Smend’s argument 
AITEAOZ, I 34 sqq., that the story in Acts is particularly to be connected 
with the Bacchae of Euripides seems to me fanciful.) 
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by Him in the flesh. When he says ‘ Henceforth we know 
no man after the flesh: even if we have known Christ after 
the flesh we do so no longer ’ (2 Cor. v. 16) he is laying down 
a principle for future use. He does not underrate human 
knowledge of the historic Jesus. The argument of the 
context is that we have all died in Christ: our fleshly 
existence is something past. St. Paul introduces one of his 
characteristic parentheses. We do not live for ourselves: 
we do not know anyone after the flesh (no, not even Christ 
now). Life in Christ is a new creation. The new life is 
contrasted with all previous life and experience, even earthly 
experience of Jesus. It is possible, but I think not probable, 
that he wishes to imply that the Apostles who can claim to 
have known and touched Jesus have no claim to an apostolate 
superior to his, and their adherents have no right to unsettle 
the Corinthian Christians. There is not here an antithesis 
between a Jesus of history and a Lord of faith. The 
Jerusalem community in all probability recognised Jesus as 
Kyrios, and certainly this recognition is pre-Pauline,? while 
St. Paul’s account of the Christian story as exemplified in 
Acts xiii is very much like what we can imagine that 
St. Peter would have given,? and his expectation of the 
second coming is as vivid as that of the Jewish group can 
have been ; nor was the expectation among his converts at 
Thessalonica less strong. 

Were this antithesis absolute, had we a direct contrast 
of two opposed types of belief, there might be some plausi- 
bility in the view that St. Paul was acquainted with ‘ saviour 
deities ’ whose death was the basis of salvation and whose 
adherents might by sacramental fellowship with them attain 
the surety of happy immortality, and that his picture of 
Christ was unconsciously coloured and determined thereby.® 
It would indeed be far from clear: there was at this time no 


1 See p. 85 later. Iam glad to find this view of 2 Cor. v. 16 confirmed 
by Reitzenstein, Myst.’, pp. 374 sqq. 

2 There is no very great probability that the Hellenistic author of this 
account would make Pauline teaching more Jewish than it was (unless we 
accept Loisy’s theory of the second-century redactor of Acts, and this is not 
easy). 

8 This view is put with admirable skill and eloquence by Loisy, 
Mysidres, p. 333. Loisysees clearly the impossibility of supposing a meckani- 
cal adoption of pagan beliefs or even a deliberate creation of a rival system : 
his statement of this is most valuable (pp. 334 s¢.). 
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such thing as a ‘spirit of paganism ’1 which the Apostle 
could know. It is perhaps correct to speak of something of 
the sort in the Julianic reaction three centuries later, when 
paganism was seeking a theology: before that, we find 
theological speculation of a unifying type (as for instance 
Euhemerism, or the allegorical nature-symbolism of the 
Stoics, or the quasi-monotheism of Plutarch and others, or 
the Heavenly Man theory of the Naassenes 2) but hardly 
even convergent belief in‘ saviour gods.’ At Tarsus St. Paul 
may have encountered Mithras-worship, but it was not 
necessarily yet what we know as Mithraism ; and anyhow 
Mithras did not die. Whether he knew Attis, Adonis, and 
Osiris we cannot say; as will be remarked later,’ his 
teaching of salvation is something quite different. It must 
be added that ‘ saviour-gods’ and mysteries probably did not 
bulk so large in the life of the first century A.D. as in modern 
study. Traditional polytheism, a vague but ready venera- 
tion of any and all deities, was far more general and far 
more deserving of the title ‘ spirit of paganism’ than any 
piety of the mysteries. 

Given that in St. Paul’s surroundings there was no such 
inevitable suggestion of a transformation, given also that 
the difference between his teaching and that of the com- 
munity at Jerusalem was one of emphasis rather than of 
substance, we must probably in the main reject the hypo- 
thesis under consideration. 


This conclusion is confirmed by an examination of certain 
linguistic points of contact. The term mysterion is used 
fairly freely, but not of the sacraments—a clear point of 
distinction between New Testament and later usage, which 
freely applies mystery-terminology to them’; St. Paul 


1 Loisy, op. cit., p. 323; Bousset, Kyvios Christos?, pp. 1345q¢q., seems to 
me to generalise more than our knowledge warrants. 

2 Reitzenstein, Studien, pp. 104 sqq. (correcting and supplementing 
his discussion in Poimandves). He regards this text as a superficially 
Christianised earlier writing ; another point of view is put by R. P. Casey, 
J.T.S. xxvii. 374 sqq., in a paper which deserves careful consideration. 

3 Pp. 94 sq. below, and my appendix to Mr. Narborough’s essay. 

4 Cf. E. Hatch, Influence of Greek Ideas, pp.295 sqq.; O. Casel, Jahrb. iv. 
230 sq. A striking illustration is Clement of Alexandria’s representation of 
Christianity as the one perfect mystery (Proty. 118 sqq.); even here Philo 
supplies an earlier analogy ; he speaks of Judaism as the‘ Great Mysteries’ 

G 
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applies it chiefly to God’s purpose, previously concealed but 
now revealed, of calling the Gentiles. This use is to be 
connected with its employment in Daniel, Wisdom, and 
Sirach to represent the Aramaic rdz, ‘ secret,’ and not in 
the first instance with the Greek religious use. The term 
epoptes in 2 Pet. i. 16 ‘having become spectators of the 
greatness of the Christ’ perhaps contrasts the Christian vision 
with pagan visions.2. The phrase & éwpaxev éusatedov in 
Col. ii. 18 involves the use of a word which wasa technical 
term in mysteries at Claros (of a solemn entry into the shrine), 
and was possibly also employed in the neighbourhood of 
Colossae with a similar connotation. We find also applied 
to Christianity metaphors commonly used of pagan rites, as 
for instance the handing on or napddootg of truth,* the 
description of disciples as the offspring of their teacher ® and 
of the religious life as a sacred war, ® the references to victory ” 
and to the sweet savour of goodness. ® 


(e.g. De Cherubim, 12, § 49,i.p.147, Mangey). L.Cerfaux, Le Muséon, xxxvii. 
(1924), pp. 29 sqq. argues from Epist. ad Arist. § 16, from the Aristobulian 
form ofan‘ Orphic’ ‘lepds Adyos (Kern, Orphica, pp. 260sqgq.), from Artapanus, 
III Macc. and the tragedian Ezechiel that two centuries before Philo 
Judaism presented itself as a mysterion at Alexandria, and in particular 
that its theocratic idea was so propagated. 

1 Cf. Hatch-Redpath, Concordance to the Septuagint, s.v. ; Preuschen- 
Bauer, pp. 836 sg. A similar use of wvothpioy occurs in Corp. Herm. i. 16, 
where, as Scott remarks, there is no suggestion that the recipient ought to 
keep the secret (as there is in xvi. 2, where the popular love of a secret is 
played upon, as Brauninger remarks, Untersuchungen, p. 38) ; it is significant 
that this tractate belongs to the ‘ orientalising’ group mentioned p. 66 
above. Reitzenstein, Myst.’, 242 sqq., finds more meaning in the word as 
soused. We find it alsoin Historia Alexandyi Magni, iii. 22 sq., pp. 121, 
23, 122, 29, ed. W. Kroll (vol. i). 

2 On ‘ seeing’ in mysteries cf. Clemen, p. 154, and M. Dibelius, Die 
Isiswethe bei Apuleius (Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie, 1917), 
6, 28. 

8 Cf. Dibelius, op. cit. 36; Clemen, pp. 340 sq.; and above all Ch. Picard, 
Ephése et Claros, PP: 303 sqq._ S. Eitrem in Symbolae Osloenses, iv. 56, inter- 
prets this of entering a tank of holy water. The new inscriptional finds 
probably dispose of earlier interpretations, for which cf. Lightfoot ad loc. 

4 Cf. Norden, Agnostos Theos, 288 sqq.; Reitzenstein, Gétt. gel, Anz. 
1924, 38 sq. 

5 Dibelius, 5, 32; Dieterich, pp. 52, 230 ; Clemen, p. 239. This also can 
come from Judaism, cf. von Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, xlii. 3, 110. 

6 Reitzenstein,: Myst.*, 7i sqg.. (== *, 192. -sqq.);. Cf. We a. Knox, 
St. Paul, p. 128, for Wisdom v. 17 as the source of Eph. vi. ro. 

‘Ag or John v. 4, which might suggest the acclamation ‘ Sarapis is 
victorious’ (not known till the second century a.p., cf. Weinreich, Neue 
Urkunden, pp. 33 sqq., Peterson, EIS @EOS, pp. 157 sqq. ; but doubtless 
in use earlier), not to mention acclamations in the games. 

* Cf. the notion of the fragrance of deities discussed by E, Lohmeyer, 
Vom géttliche Wohlgeruch (Sitz. Heid. Ak., 1919, ix.); Reitzenstein, Ivan’ 
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All these are superficial: it is difficult to resist the 
impression that the religious content of many of them had 
disappeared in popular use. Figurative language of this 
kind was applied to philosophy, to poetry, to rhetoric, to 
love, not to mention magic, which is in close relationship 
to the ideas of the mysteries.1 What had been liturgical 
has also often become literary ?: yet it is only at a period 
later than that of the New Testament that we find Christi- 
anity expressly described as the ‘mystery’ in contrast to 
others, in the same way as Philo calls Judaism the ‘mystery.’ ® 
It is not clear that St. Paul’s linguistic practice points to 
first-hand knowledge of the mysteries, still less to the reading 
of theological literature about them. 

The importance of these points of contact is that they 
remind us that the Christian missionary had to use the 
language of the time, that this language often had religious 
connotations which were more or less living, and that a stray 
hearer might well regard the new teaching as something not 
different in kind from other religions of the time. Thus 
Lucian speaks of Christ as introducing a new ¢elete (that is, 
a new rite or initiation) into the world.® 

We must now proceed to examine what we know of the 
language and practice of Gentile Christianity in its relation 
to the pagan background. We have to ask what inspiration 
it drew from this background, what points of contact 
rendered it intelligible in relation to this background, and 


Evlés. p. 34,3; Myst.8, 82 sqq., 393 sgq. I do not include the metaphor 
of the sacred marriage (Eph. v. 32 ; 2 Cor. xi. 2), a form of mysticism which 
is widespread and may well be spontaneous, and which in any case is used 
of the Church, not of the individual believer (cf. an admirable illustration 
from Methodius in Casel, Jahrb. vi. 144 sq.). The reference in Eph. iii. 17 
to the breadth, length, height, and depth of Christ and His love may 
be explained from parallels in magic texts, where these dimensions 
are predicated of light ; cf. Reitzenstein, Poimandves, p. 25, ; S. Eitrem in 
Symbolae Osloenses, iv. 46; E. Peterson, EIS ®EOS, p. 307; but it might 
arise also from meditation on such a text as Ps. ciii. 

1 For philosophy cf. Bréhier, Idées de Philon’, p- 242, and Theon of 
Smyrna, Math. p. 14, 1. 18; for poetry the use of wéorns in an epigram from 
Talmis in Egypt published by E. Rohde, Philologus, liv. 11 sqq.; for 
rhetoric, Reitzenstein, Myst.?, 193; for love, Jowrn. Eg. Arch. xi. p. 136; 
for magic J.H.S. 1925, p- 84. 

2 Cf. Reitzenstein, Gért. gel. Anz. 1924, 39, and his admirable remarks, 
My st- 8, 397 sqq., on the growth of sacred metaphorical language. 

® Cf. p. 81, n. 4 above. 

4 So also Loisy, and Christ-Stahlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur®, 

ii. T1359. 5 Peregrin, Il. 
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whether, with or without mechanical taking over of alien 
elements, it was the spiritual heir of Hellenistic beliefs, as 
it was in so large a measure of Judaism. 

§ 2. Jesus Kyrtos.—A term widely applied to Jesus 
by Gentile Christians was Kyrios, ‘Lord.’ Kyrios means 
‘master’ and connotes ownership and authority. Slavery 
in this period corresponds to service to-day, slave to servant. 
Nevertheless, the terminology involves a notion of ownership 
and authority more concrete than that which is usually 
associated with the Greek gods,! and exactly in accordance 
with Oriental precedent. Consequently we find in the 
Hellenistic age, with the closer contact it caused with 
Eastern belief, a number of gods coming from Asia Minor, 
Syria and Egypt called ‘lords,’ and their worshippers 
‘slaves’: the gods invoked in the magical papyri naturally 
have this epithet, and so also do some rulers honoured 
as deities, as, for instance, Demetrius Poliorcetes, some 
Ptolemies, and some Emperors.? 

This attitude was essentially part of Semitic religion. 
Kyrios is used freely in the Septuagint ; even if the trans- 
lators meant it in a relative sense, as ‘ Master of x or y,’ it 
is likely that Hellenistic Jews interpreted it in the absolute 
sense, ‘ Master,’ common around them, and it is doubtful 
whether any non-Judaic factors contributed to this 
development.* 


1 Aconérns, ‘ master,’ Occurs as an epithet (Eur. Hippol. 88, dvat, dcods 
yup Seardras Kadeiy xpedv), probably also in cult-formulae (as Prof. Rose has 
remarked to me, @ Seomdr’ dat duerpynr *Afp in Aristoph, Clouds, 264, isa 
parody of a cult-formula), and as the title of an underworld god at Larissa 
in Thessaly and at Aiane in Macedon (O. Kern, P.W. Suppl. iv. 384: in 
first century A.D. inscriptions, but doubtless going back to an earlier usage ; 
cf. the title Despoina of the queen of the underworld), This section corrects 
in points what appears in J.H.S. 1925, pp.95 sqq. 

2 Cf. W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos®, pp. 94 sqq., and a Phoenician dedica- 
tion in Cyprus‘ to the Baal of Libanon, his lord’ (A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 
5519) : such language was used of kings (cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 22, 4, 
where Darius calls the satrap Gadates his slave), and was later encouraged 
probably by the predominance of absolute monarchies. Adon is used of 
god (e.g. Adonis) and of kings, cf. G. F. Hill, Ch. Quart. Rev. lvi. (1908), p. 126. 

3 Cf. Bousset, op. cit. p.93 ; the termis, of course, applied to other deities 
also (asin an inscription from Comana in Cappadocia published by A. Souter 
in Anatolian Studies, 402 sq.:Kuplw Epu owrjp: : a Hermes is Kyrios also in 
Nubia, cf. Wilcken-Mitteis, Grundztige, I. ii. 11, no, 4). On the magic use 
cf. S. Eitrem, Papyvt Osloenses, i. 44. 

4 The transition is not difficult, and the relative use can live side by 
side with the absolute, Isis is in a general way # Kupla *Iois: she is also 
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The veneration of the Aramaic-speaking disciples of 
Jesus at Jerusalem for their Master, in the light of their 
belief in His triumph over death, might naturally be 
expressed by the Aramaic Mart or Maran (Marana).1 The 
Aramaic Maranatha ‘ Our Lord, come’ was probably coined 
at Jerusalem rather than at Antioch ; it is indeed doubtful 
whether Aramaic was spoken at Antioch.2 Of Mavi the 
natural Greek rendering was Kyrios, a term familiar to Jews 
of the Dispersion. That the Greek designation should come 
from the Aramaic is infinitely more probable than that a 
Gentile description of Jesus as Kyrios should be translated 
back into Aramaic in time for St. Paul to find it existing as a 
fixed liturgical or quasi-liturgical term. This being so, the 
use has probably in origin nothing whatsoever to do with 
the description of heathen deities or the Emperor as Kyrios. 
How early it was stereotyped in Greek appears from the 
phrase Kyriakon devpnon, ‘ Lord’s Supper,’ in 1 Cor. xi. 20.8 

Kyrios Christos probably comes therefore from the 
language of the original community at Jerusalem. At the 
same time, it fitted well in the Hellenistic world. When 


‘mistress of Beneventum’ (hieroglyphic text in Notizie degli scavi, 1904, 
p.119). So far as I know, sheis not referred to as 7 Kupia without further 
description ; ry Kupioy occurs as a description of a god in a Lydian text 
printed by Steinleitner, Beicht, 59, no 32 (after Ramsay, Cities, 150, no. 43), 
but the beginning of the text is lost and 7.K. may refer back to an earlier 
named god, as in Jahresb. xxiii., Bewbl. 8, 1. 16, rod Kuplov tod Tidwov to 
1. 2, Mels Tiduwov. In general, 6 Kupios, 7 Kupia occur as predicates. We 
must await the completion of von Baudissin’s posthumous Kyrios before 
deciding on the significance of the term in the Septuagint. J. Svoronos, 
Journal international d archéologie numismatique, i. 463 sqg., goes so far as to 
regard the Septuagint as very influential in spreading the religious use of 
the term Kyvios. The Jews used deomdrys freely of God (J. Weiss, Ur- 
christentum, Pp. 333 ; Bousset, p.292,). Itis possible that the Kupios is some- 
times not used in Jewish texts where one might expect it for the reason that 
it was a xputrdy tvoua or cult name (L. Cerfaux, op. cit., pp. 63 sqq.). 

1 Cf. ¥. C. Burkitt, Christian Beginnings, pp. 49 sqq., for an important 
statement of this point as against Bousset’s derivation of Kyrios from 
Hellenistic analogies. Prof. Burkitt has shown special reasons for the 
origin of this usage in Aramaic-speaking circles. (Cf. also E. Meyer, 
Ursprung und Anfange, iii. 218; Rawlinson, Doctrine, Appended Note 1.). 
Wellhausen and Reitzenstein (Ivan. Evil. 119) have urged strongly that the 
Resurrection belief itself excludes the hypothesis that the disciples had 
thought of Jesus as a mere man before the Crucifixion. 

2 So J. Weiss, Urchristentum, p. 273. 

3 This point alsoismadeby Weiss. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten’, p.304, 
connects the epithet with the use of Kupiaxés with reference to the Emperor. 
His early example, like his examples of Kyrios used absolutely of the 
Emperor, comes from Egypt; it is not clear to me that the term was 
commonly specialised enough for its derivation to be manifest. 
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St. Paul said ‘ There are many gods and many Kyrio1; we 
have one God the Father and one Kyrios, Jesus Christ,’ the 
Corinthians who received his message would not improbably 
see in his words a counterblast to familiar claims, to the 
pagan ‘ There is one god Sarapis’—the Egyptian deities 
were the object of enthusiastic worship in their own city. 
Oppositional phraseology of this kind is not uncommon; an 
example which deserves attention occurs in the end of the 
Gloria in excelsis: ‘ Thou only art holy ; Thou only art the 
Lord ; Thou only, O Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art most 
high in the glory of God the Father,’ where thou only, Lord, 
and most high are all pagan formulae for which Christ is to 
be regarded as the sole fit claimant.2._ On the other hand, 
it may be doubted whether there is in the use of Kyrtos 
any conscious contrast or anything that would be felt as 
such between Jesus and the Emperor. The title is far less 
characteristic of the latter than of Oriental deities. 
Deissmann’s first-century examples all come from Egypt, 
where the usage was inherited from Ptolemaic times and 


1 On cis beds Sdpamis, cf. O. Weinreich, Newe Urkunden ; for the Egyptian 
gods in Corinth cf. Apul. Met. xi.; and for their appearance on coins, 
showing that the city in its corporate capacity respected the cultus, which 
had shrines both on the Acrocorinthus and at the port Cenchreae, cf. 
J.H.S. vi. 66, no. 11, pl. D. Ixiv.; 74, no. 31, pl. F. cxix. With the dis- 
tinction of @eds and xvpios cf. that in Philo, discussed by Von Baudissin- 
Eissfeldt, Kyvios, i. 3. 

* The Greek forms vary (H. Leclercq, Dict. Aych. chrét. iv. 1531; 
drt od ef jidvos Gy.os, ob ef pdvos Kdpios, <ov ef pdvos tyoros>, *Incods (od) 
Xpiords (ov) . . . Itis difficult to resist the conjecture that this second part 
addressed to Christ was originally independent of the first part addressed 
to God the Father. For thou only, cf. Lucr.i.31, tu sola; udévos of Hermes is 
parodied by Martial, v. 24, cf. E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, p. 246; on the 
antiquity of the style cf. Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, iii. 157 ; cf. also 
r Clem. 59, od ef 6 beds pdvos kad “Inoods Xpicrds 6 wats cov Ka) fwets Aads cov, 
Acta Iohannis, 109, ov yap ef pdvos, Kdpte, 7 pia THs abavaclas. Holy, Hagios, 
isan epithet of Isis, Sarapis, Syrian deities, and Artemis: cf. E. Williger, 
Rel. Vers. Vovarb. XIX. i. 81 sqq. 

Kyrios is in contrast to many claims. Hypsistos (given in Codex 
Alexandrinus and in the Latin texts, not in Const. Apost. or in the Egyptian 
version quoted by Leclercq, 1531) had been used of Jehovah by Hellenistic 
Judaisers (p. 54,0. 1, supra, and Cumont, Musée du Cinquantenaive®, pp. 67 
sq.), but was also applied to Zeus as the god of mountain tops. Cf. in par- 
ticular 1 Clem. 59, o€ roy udvoy tioroy év bVioros and Clem. Al. Protr. i. r sqq. 
on Christ contrasted with Amphion, Arion, and again Orpheus. P. Perdrizet, 
Terres cuites grecs dela collection Fouquet, i. 84, sees‘ opposition’ in John xv. 
1: ‘I am the true vine’ (more opposition to Dionysus scented by Grill, 
cf. Clemen, p. 272), An amusing example of opposition is a terracotta lamp 
noted by W. Weber, Agyptisch-griechische Terrakotten, i. 155, on which a 
woman holds out a cross against a (sacred) crocodile. 
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the Emperor was very markedly the successor of the 
Ptolemies. On coins, which can be trusted to reflect official 
language, we find Kyrtos first at Alexandria of Trajan, then 
not till the time of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, and 
when we find it on them it is not a regular title but occurs 
always in acclamations of a fixed type, recurring in various 
cities—‘ Good luck to our Lord (Lords),’ ‘Long live our 
Lords ’—or in dedications ‘on behalf of the victory of 
our Lords.’1 It has been remarked that the Christian 
apologists object to the description of the Emperor as 
Kyrios?; that is no doubt because their own usage was 
stereotyped by then, and they resented what seemed to 
them misappropriation. 

In any case, we must remember that the nuance of 
Kynios depends on the person or god to, whom it is applied ; 
it can be a mere courtesy title, like ‘ Master’ in English. 
In Christianity, just as in many Hellenistic cults, it implies 
a belief in the divine overruling of the individual, who 
receives commands from on high.* There is here no question 
of borrowing. Yet we must recognise in this something of 
a praeparatio evangelica. From the Hellenistic attitude to 
the Christian was an easy transition. 

§ 3. Jesus SOTER and His EvANGELIOoN.—Another 
epithet requiring special consideration is Softer, ‘ Saviour.’ 
Its technical use of Jesus (as distinguished from such a 
general use as we have in Phil. iii. 20) is met twice in the 
Lucan writings, andis found also in the Pastoral Epistles and 


1 The Boeotian inscription (Sylloge®, 814, 31) calls Neroé rod rayrds kéopov 
xvpios, not simply Kipios. The numismatic point is due to B. Pick, Journal 
international, i. 451 sqq.; the Alexandrian coin is Dattari, Numi Alex. 
Aug. 81. The Latin equivalent dominus does not appear as a title on 
coins till Aurelian (in the latter part of the third century), nor regularly till 
the sons of Constantine, though Domitian seems to have required to be 
called dominus and deus (Euseb. Chyon.; ann. Abr. 2102). Kyvios is in 
Christian use common in acclamations (such as Phil. ii. 11 implies: cf. 
Peterson, EIZ ®EOS, p. 133), but is from the beginning a formal title also. 

2 FJ. Dilger, XOY3, i. 396 (Rémische Quartalschrift, Supplement, 1910), 
contrasts this with their lack of polemic against the description of the 
Emperor as 6cod vids, son of God. Is this because Kyrios standing by 
itself was a much more common description (not epithet) of Christ than 
Qcod vids was ? 

3. So E. Williger, P.W. xii. 183, 41; for Képios as a courtesy title in 
Egypt cf. F. Preisigke, W drterbuch griechische Urkunden, S.v., 849, 851 sqq. 
Cf. also my Hagiographica IV.,in J.T.S. xxviii. 417. 

4 Ci. J.H.S., 1925, PPp- 95 Sqq- 
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2 Peter; it occurs once in the Fourth Gospel, in which soteria 
iscommon.! It is familiar in Greek as the epithet of many 
gods, notably Zeus, Asclepius and the Dioscuri, the Egyptian 
Isis and Sarapis2; and of many royal personages regarded 
as divine, as for instance Ptolemy I in his life, Antiochus I 
of Syria after death, Strato in Bactria, Sauromates II in the 
Bosporus; and again of distinguished Romans who played 
prominent parts in the affairs of the East (as for instance 
Titus Flamininus and Pompey), of Julius Caesar also and of 
the Roman Emperors. As applied to men, it generally 
asserts their personal divinity and not their identity with 
recognised Soter-gods. It is a Greek term in its origin ; 
its application to purely Greek deities is as old as the fifth 
century,? and its Greek sense comes out clearly in such 
unspecialised uses as the saying of Demosthenes that the 
Thessalians thought Philip a saviour. At the same time 
it proved susceptible of the oriental connotation of 
Redeemer. 

A Soter brings soteria, deliverance, and this soferia can 
be of very different kinds. It may be deliverance from 
foreign foes and from oppression; so Alexander is called 
‘ deliverer (or protector) of Egypt’ in an Egyptian text of 
the third century B.c.® (this is the chief meaning of Soter 
as applied to kings and princes, until the term was con- 
ventionalised). It may be deliverance from ill-health, as 
Asclepius is called Soter (so possibly also of the nymph 
Himera), or from the perils of the sea (as with the Dioscuri), 
or from darkness (as perhaps with the solar Theos Sozon 
worshipped in Asia Minor). It may denote salvation as 


1 Clemen, op. cit., 86 sq. A valuable discussion of this term is given by 
F. Dornseiff, Pauly-Wissowa, III. A. 1211 sqq. 

2 Dolger, IXOYS, i. 420: another instance of the second century B.c. in 
a Delian inscription printed in O, Weinreich, Neue Urkunden, 31, 1. 33, 
€oOAois 5 casropes aity Erecbe aydpdow, of katd mdvta vbw Soin ppovéovory. 
Here cwrhp is a predicate ; in Délger’s example it is a proper epithet. 

3 So of the Nymph on coins of Himera (Head, Historia Numorum?, 
Pp. 145). 

4 De corona, 43, cwrhpa Tov SlAummoy jyovvro. 

5 W. Spiegelberg, Sitzwngsberichte d. Heid. Ak., 1922, iii. 5. Cf. 
Antiochus Epiphanes as cwrhp ris ’Actas (inscription at Babylon, Ditten- 
berger, Ov. gv. wnscr. sel. 253.2), Julia Domna as céreipa tay ’AOnvay (inscrip- 
tion published by A. von Pemerstein, Jahveshefte, xvi.249sqq.). Trajanas 
coThp méAews On a Coin of Nicopolis in Epirus (Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies 
grecques, 141). 
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given in the mysteries. In contrast with this transcendental 
sense, solevia may mean deliverance from false opinions or 
superstition (as the Epicurean Diogenes of Oenoanda 
uses it): o@Ceofa may mean as little as ‘to be a good 
man.’ 1 

How are we to explain the giving of this title to Jesus ? 
Soltau, Wendland and others have drawn attention to 
certain striking similarities in the use of Softer language as 
applied to the Emperor.? A decree passed by the assembly of 
the representatives from the Greek cities of the province of 
Asia in or about 9 B.c. begins thus: ‘ Since the Providence 
which has ordered all things and is deeply interested in our 
life has set it in most perfect order by giving to us Augustus, 
whom she filled with virtue,? that he might benefit mankind, 
sending him as a saviour, Sotey, both for us and for our 
descendants, that he might end war and arrange all things, 
and since he, Caesar, by his appearance [excelled even 
our anticipations],4 surpassing all previous benefactors, 
Euergetai,®> and not even leaving to posterity any hope of 
surpassing what he has done, and since the birthday of the 
god Augustus was the beginning for the world of the good 
tidings that came by reason of him.’ On a somewhat later 
decree from Halicarnassus we read : ‘ Since the eternal and 


1 Cf. my Sallustius, xxxvi. n. 112, and C.R. 1925, 639 (adding Kaibel, Ep. 
8Y. 134, waot Oeots Ibaas Kad cwOels mavrore br advray) : of deliverance from perils 
of war (Inuscr. gy. ad ves rom. pert. i. 717) ; for philosophic sotevia also Corp. 
Herm. vii. 2; for sotevia in mysteries C. Clemen in Neutestamentliche 
Studien fiir G. Heinrici, p. 32. Demeter appears as SQTHPIA on a coin of 
Metapontum of the latter part of the fourth century B.c. (B.M.C. Italy, 
257, NO. 144: aspecimen in Collection Jameson, 73, no. 326, is dated ‘ vers 
280’). 

a Mie classic paper is Wendland, Z.N.W. v. (1904). It is instructive to 
compare these inscriptions with the similar language applied to James I in 
the preface to the Authorised Version: ‘ the appearance of your Majesty, as 
of the Sun in his strength, instantly dispelled those supposed and surmised 
mists and gave unto all that were well affected exceeding cause of comfort 
. . and that also accompanied with peace and tranquillity at home and 
abroad.’ The comparison warns us against reading too much into it. 

3 &perfs, which means divine power and not merely moral qualities ; cf. 
J.#LS. 1925, p. 86. 

4 The words translated have been supplied by conjecture to fill a gap 
in the inscription, which is conveniently published by W. Dittenberger, 
Ovientis graeci inscriptiones selectae, 458; c.f. now W. H. Buckler, C.R., 
1927, 119 sq. 

® This suggests Hellenistic kings, but was used of lesser people, cf. 
Deissmann, op. cit. pp. 214 sq. It is in origin not a religious title, but the 
regular term of praise for the benefactor of a city (J. Oehler, P.W. vi. 973 
sqq.) ; later it is used of deities (cf. Preuschen-Bauer, Lexihon?, p. 499). 
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immortal nature of the universe has blessed us most greatly 
with excellent benefits, bringing into the happy life of our 
times Caesar Augustus, father of his country, the goddess 
Roma, being Zeus Patroos and saviour of the whole 
race of men, whose forethought has not only fulfilled 
but surpassed the prayers of all: for land and sea are at 
peace, cities flourish with law, concord and prosperity ; 
all good things are abundant and at their best, and men are 
filled with good hopes for the future.’1 The description of 
the Emperor as Soter, or ‘ Soter of the inhabited world’ 
(as later Nero), the use of the term Ewangelion of the news 
of his goodness (perhaps a fixed term in this connexion, 
if we may judge from this passage and a papyrus letter 
relating to Julius Verus Maximus, ‘ since I became aware 
of the Euangelion concerning the proclamation of an 
Emperor’ ?), and the account given of the peace and joy 
brought by the Emperor, have a striking similarity with 
Luke ii. ro sg. ‘I announce (edayyeAtGouat) to you great 
joy which shall be to all the people, that a Saviour (Softer) 
is born this day’ and with the beginning of the Gloria in 
excelsis ‘Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace 
among men of good will.’ Further, we hear of the y&etc, 
godlike graciousness and strength, of the Emperors as of 
Christ ?; of their yenotétys xat qrravOowrta, goodness and 
1 Wendland, Kuliur?, 410n0.9. How sincere this feeling about Augus- 
tus was is shown by the words of the pious Jew Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, 23, 
§§ 143-7 : ‘He who surpassed human nature in all excellences, who for the 
greatness of his imperial power and nobility was first called Augustus. .. . 
This is the Caesar who calmed the storms which had everywhere broken, who 
healed the commonills of Greeks and barbarians . . .: thisis he whodid not 
merely loose but broke the bonds with which the world was bound and 
oppressed .. . ; this ishe who madethe seaempty of pirate vessels and full of 
merchant-men; this is he who rescued all cities into freedom, who brought 
orderfromdisorder....’ (Itmust, however, beremembered that in Alexan- 
dria the Jews tended to be ostentatiously loyal though not participating 
in ruler-cult, while the Greeks were generally against the government.) 
Livia also, the wife of Augustus, was regarded as saviour of the world, cf. 
H. Mattingly, B.M.C.R. Empive, I. cxxxvi. The description of the joy of 
the world (cf. Ditt. Syll.8, 797, of Caligula) is a typical feature of accounts 
of the birth (cf. the Delphic paean to Dionysus, Bull. cory. Hell. xlviii. 108) 
or epiphany (Pfister, P.W. Suppl. iv. 318) of a god. 
2 Deissmann, op. cit., p. 313. 
3 On xdpis cf. G. P. Wetter, Charis (1913), and the magic evidence in 
S. Eitrem, Papyri Osloenses, i. 45 and 88 sqq._ F. J. Délger, Sol Salutis?, 
pp. 206 sqq., followed by H. Lietzmann, Messe und Hervenmahl, p. 237, 


regards xdpis in the Didache (p. 132 later, xdpis éA@érw) as equivalent to 
Christ. 
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love of humanity, as of Hisin Tit. iii. 41: of their Parousia 
or presence, and Epiphaneia or self-manifestation 2: the 
Emperor like Christ was ‘ Ktistes,’ ‘ founder.’ ® 

Soter, evangelion, peace, these then are common property. 
It would be possible to infer that the Christian phraseology 
was either borrowed from, or created in opposition to, the 
Imperial. Augustus and Jesus both suited popular expecta- 
tions of a Saviour, of a King who should be born to the joy of 
the world, and who should bring peace.* Such expectations 
were at home in the East, and had found their way into 
Italy, as the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil shows.® Just as a 
web of mythology had surrounded the figure of the great 
saviour king Alexander, so Augustus soon after his death 
acquired a legend. There is in the suggested cause a real 
strength of religious feeling. 

Nevertheless, it does not seem clear that the connotations 
of Soter or euangelion were predominantly enough Imperial 
to make their meaning even in combination obvious. At 
the time at which Christian terminology was being formed 
Augustus was a memory, rot an actual deliverer ; it is not 
clear that similar language was commonly used of his 
successors before Nero,’ and by his time Christos Soter was 


1 Clemen, p. 89, and Deissmann, pp. 318 sqq. 

2 This term also is found in the Septuagint; cf. Hatch-Redpath, i. 
537; onits use cf. my Notes on Ruler-cult, III. (to appear in J.H.S.). 

8 Pfister, Reliquiencult, pp. 296 sqq. 

® Such an expectation could spring up independently of oriental and 
mystic ideas ; cf. Isocrates, Philip, 151 (written in 346 B.c.): ‘ The gods 
have given me words, and appointed thee for action, thinking that thou 
wouldst best preside over them, and that my word would be least wearisome 
to hearers.’ 

5 On this see E. Norden, Die Geburt des Kindes, 1924, and the con- 
siderable literature which has followed its publication (references in ch. il. 
of Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1923-4 and following years). We 
must not forget that the expectations may be Pollio’s rather than Virgil’s, 
a point well developed by J.S. Phillimore, Pastoral and Allegory (Oxford, 
1925), pp. 28 sg. W. Weber, Der Prophet und sein Gott, has collected a 
number of oriental parallels ; they suggest that there is in this expectation 
a certain psychological inevitability. 

8 W. Weber, op. cit. p. 111 ; Deonna, Revue de V’histoive des religions, 
Ixxxill, Ixxxiv. 

7 But Germanicus in his second edict speaks of Tiberius as ‘ the saviour 
and benefactor of the whole human race’ (Cichorius, Rdmische Studien, 
376). It follows from the same passage that the Alexandrians applied 
these titles to Germanicus also for his help in a famine. The idea of pax 
Augusta was stressed by all the Emperors of the first century (O. Th. 
Schulz, Die Rechtstitel und Regierungsprogramme auf vémischen Katser- 
miinzen in Stud. Gesch. Kult, Alt. xiii. iv. 64; cf. Corp. Herm. xviii. 10, 
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probably fixed. On the face of it, the combined occurrence 
of Soter and euangelion is striking. Yet it must be 
remembered that the latter is not primarily a religious word : 
it is common from the fourth century B.c. onwards in the 
senses of ‘ good tidings’ or ‘sacrifice in honour of good 
tidings’ ; we find the verb evayyeAtCouct in the Septuagint 
of Is. lxi. r, and the noun in a neutral sense, and again as 
“reward due to the bearer of good tidings’ (a sense known 
also in secular Greece). We have scores of examples of 
the general meaning ; it is reasonable to infer that the four 
known instances in which it is connected with an Emperor’s 
accession do not make it a technical term!; rather, it was 
the obvious Greek word both for that and for the news of 
the birth of Jesus. 

Soter too was a term of wide use, and its frequent 
employment in the Septuagint as a predicate of God or 
of the Messiah seems to supply the most natural antecedent 
for its Christian use.2 It is noteworthy that Philo, who 
uses the term owthp (several times cwthe xat evepyétycs) of 
God with some freedom, does so in particular relation to 
the Exodus of Israel from Egypt, and with no visible 
oppositional tone; he speaks of the Exodus also as a 
type of spiritual cwtypta, and Josephus repeatedly describes 
it as owtyeta, and calls the parting of the waves ‘an 
P. 358.5 R. robs ris kowis aepareias kal eiphyns mpuTdvers Bacidcis, possibly of 
Diocletian and his colleagues, as B. Keil argues, ap. Reitzenstein, Poiman- 
dves, Pp. 374). On elpnvoroids as an epithet of Emperors, cf. H. Windisch, 
Z.N.W. xxiv. 251 sqq. 

1 Cf. Stephanus-Dindorf, Thesaurus, iii. 2171 sqg.; Hatch-Redpath, 
Concordance,1.568 ; Strack-Billerbeck, iii. 4 sqqg. I must respectfully dissent 
from Norden’s view (quoted by Deissmann, p. 447) that evayyeAlwy in the 
Priene inscription refers to prophecies which were regarded as applying to 
Augustus. Rather it is the good tidings of peace and stable government 
for which his healthful activities were responsible. Even more must I refuse 
to connect the term with the cult of Eidyyedos as Dieterich suggested (Kleine 
Schriften, p. 195). Thesecularuse of ebayyéaAia is wellillustrated bya Samian 
inscription, Suppl. epigr. gv.i. 362, mentioning a feast, Anunrpleia ém) rots 
evayyeAtos, that is (as the first editor, M. Schede, explained) a festival in 
honour of Demetrius, with special reference to the news of his victory at 
Salamis in Cyprus. Int Cor. xv. 2, ebayyeAlCoum is used of the telling of 
the whole soteriological drama (Christ died, was buried, rose, was seen). 

* Dibelius, in Handbuch zum neuen Testament} III. ii. 184, suggests that 
many of the passages in question show Hellenistic influence. This may 
be so, but for us they must reckon as already components of Judaism. 
Moreover, the Saviour idea was clearly part of Judaism and the concept 


of salvation develops historically in it, cf. E. Balla, ATTEAOS, i. 71 sqq.; 
Strack-Billerbeck, I. 67 sqq. 
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epiphany of God.’ If we remember the frequency with 
which the Christian community is thought of as a new 
Israel, also St. Paul’s comparison of their progress with 
the progress through the desert in r Cor. x, we see how 
easily the epithet might be given to Jesus.! Clemen’s 
view that in this stage of Christology a predicate of God 
would not easily be transferred to Jesus? is not weighty. 
It rests on a critical method which is disputable (p. 76, 
earlier), and which is even less applicable to the Lucan and 
Johannine writings than to St. Mark. In a measure, 
developing Christianity deepened its Jewish element. 

We conclude therefore that the application of the title 
Soter to Jesus is not in origin connected with non-Jewish 
religious use of the word. At the same time, converts from 
the Gentile world must have felt in the term something 
opposed to other appropriations of it. For them Jesus was 
Soter as the deliverer from disease and demoniac possession, 
the deliverer from subjection to inferior divine powers, the 
deliverer from sin, and the giver of happy immortality; for 
them He was Soter as, and more than as, Asclepius, Emperors, 
and mystery-gods ; to them He gave peace, but not merely 
an earthly peace? ; to them He gave also what philosophers 
looked on as sotevia.4 Further, the title was not a distinct 
description—Jesus is 6 xbetog commonly, 6 owthe first in 
Gnostic writings ; it is a predicate, and the expression of 
the emotion called forth by achievements or services. 
When Vespasian’s legate Trajan entered Tiberias he was 
greeted as ‘saviour and benefactor.’5 Anybody might in 

1 For Philo’s use of cwrhp xa), evepyerns see De sobr. 11,1. p. 401, Mangey ; 
for cwrfp in relation to the Exodus cf. De migr. Abr. 5, § 25, I. p. 440; for 
the Exodus as owrnpla De ebriet. 29, § 101, I. p. 374, and Joseph. A.J. Il. 15, 
4-III.i. r (eight times) ; and for émipdveia Tod Oeod, tbid. II. § 339. This point 
I owe to the Rev. W. L. Knox. The return from exile isthought of asa 
second Exodus in Isaiah xliii.1,14. In general, onthe Exodus as a salvation 
‘ motif,’ cf. E. Sellin, Mose ; for a kindred idea cf. Reitzenstein, Myst.°, 244. 

2 Clemen, op. cit., p. 87. 

8 H. Fuchs, Augustin und der antike Friedensgedanke, p. 41. 

4 This point is well made by J. Krebs, Der Logos als Hetland, 77 sqq.; 
the difference of Christian and pagan salvation is stressed by E. Meyer, 
Ursprung und Anfange des Chrisientums, iii. 392 sqq. 

5 Joseph. B.J. III. 9, § 459. Here the title springs from spontaneous 
emotion ; how slight a meaning it may convey appears from an inscription 
at Eumeneia in Phrygia, possibly of Augustan date, describing a local 
dignitary aS owripa xa) cvepyérny dia mpoydvey (Ramsay, Cities, 1. 377, 
No. 199). 
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some circle or other win the title Soter; yet he continued 
to receive worship only if he continued to impress mankind 
as superhuman. He might be hailed as Sotey, or an orator 
might use a turn of speech implying such an acclamation," 
and the matter might stay there. 

This view of Softer becomes clearer if we consider what 
was implied in sotervia by Jesus. It was atonement for sin, 
the giving of His life as ‘a ransom for many’ (Mark x. 45) ; 
the notion is expressed in a more defined manner in Rom. 
iii. 25 (‘God made Him a propitiatory offering in His own 
blood for the showing forth of His righteousness by the 
remission of sins committed earlier; this was of God’s 
remission ’),? and in a developed form in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

The notion of a sin offering is not foreign to Greek or 
Oriental belief *; the possibility of one individual giving 
a ransom for his sin or the sin of another is known to us in 
the Phrygian circles discussed earlier.4 A general atone- 
ment by a Redeemer is not Hellenistic. Attis, Adonis, 
Osiris die, are mourned for, and return to life. Yet it is 
nowhere said that sofevia comes by their death. Soteria 
of a sort may come from their return to life, or from the 
assurance that they will do so in due season.5 Firmicus 
Maternus, writing in the middle of the fourth century of 
our era, describes a ritual in which ‘ on a certain night an 
image is laid on its back in a litter and bewailed with 
rhythmic lamentation. When they have had their fill of 
this, light is brought in and the priest anointS the throats 


1 Cf. some instructive illustrations quoted by Wendland, J.c. I am 
inclined to regard the infrequency of the epithet in the earliest Christian 
literature as accidental rather than deliberate. 

2 The term iaacrjpios is not specifically Jewish; cf. Moulton and 
Milligan, Vocabulary, p. 303. 

3 Cf. P. Stengel, Die griechischen Kultusaltertimer®, pp. 127 sqq.; for the 
scapegoat, ibid. pp. 245 sq.,and V. Gebhard, Die Phaymakoi in Ionien und die 
Sybakchot in Athen (Diss. Miinchen: M. Hueber, 1926). In Babylonian 
religion the victim is thought to represent the sacrificer and to take away 
his sins; cf. F. Jeremias in Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehybuch dey Reli- 
gionsgeschichte*, i. 579; J. Scheftelowitz, Relg. Vers. u. Vor. xiv. iii. 

* Cf. Steinleitner, Das Beicht, 37 sq., for the word Avtpoy, and 45, no. 17. 
(Aurelius Musaeus takes upon himself and makes atonement for his sister 
Aphphia’s offence ; the priest who acts the part of Anubis undertakes the 
expiation of a woman’s sins in Juvenal, vi. 535, discussed by Reitzenstein, 
Myst.®, 144 sg., but he is as it were the official channel.) 

5 Cf. K. Holl, Urchristentum und Religionsgeschichte (Bertelsmann : 
Gitersloh, 1925), 12 sq. 
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of all who were weeping, and, this done, whispers in a slow 
murmur : 


Be of good cheer, ye faithful, for that the god is saved. 
Saved in truth shall we be from out our toil and pain.’ 


Firmicus does not name the god: it was probably one of 
the three just mentioned.1_ The joy spoken of is a joy in 
sympathy with divine joy, the deliverance is a deliverance 
in harmony with the god’s deliverance, not a deliverance 
brought by his sufferings: it is the spiritualisation of a 
rite concerned with the death and revival of the life of the 
fruits of the earth. From this to the self-oblation of Jesus, 
as it was preached, is a perceptible distance. 

The key to the Christian doctrine is given to us by Jewish 
conceptions alone. In the Last Supper Jesus spoke of a new 
covenant in His blood: if these words are not genuine there 
are few recorded sayings in history which can claim to be 
genuine. A new covenant looks back to the old covenant, 
to the victim sacrificed and its blood outpoured for the 
sealing of the Law (Exod. xxiv. 8). A new covenant, with 
its new sacrificial victim, exists for a new Israel. Jesus, 
the victim of the new covenant, makes atonement for His 
people. (Thisis not indeed the whole of redemption ; the con- 
ception of the Second Coming, with the rising of the righteous 
dead, involves conceptions non-Jewish in origin, but prob- 
ably for some time at home in Judaea.?) 

The peculiar nature of this atonement deserves 
particular attention.* It is in Christian theology a 
constituent which has caused very great philosophical diffi- 
culties ; it has survived as an element clearly original but 
very hard to digest. Before we pass on, one linguistic 
observation hasto be made. Deissmann explains the Pauline 

1 De ervore profanarum religionum, ch. xxii. Hepding and Loisy think 
Osiris ; either Attis or Adonis is possible. On the rite cf. Reitzenstein, 
Myst.*, 400 sq. 

2 Cf. p.120 later. The phrase rests on two independent traditions, the 
Synoptic and the Pauline (cf. H. Lietzmann, Messe und Herrenmahl, 
FFE L. Knox, St. Paul, p. 139. 

4 On its relation to the ‘ Iranian Redeemer’ belief cf. p. 100 later. 
Bousset, Kyvios Christos ®, p. 297, admits its Jewish nature as readily as 
conservative critics do. It is natural to suppose that the Pauline ‘ anthro- 


pology’ is an adaptation of earlier ideas (cf. Bousset, 129 sqq.) ; Christianity 
did not create new presuppositions in every field. 


a 
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language of ransom, redemption, and so forth from pagan’ 
formulae of manumission in which a slave is spoken of as 
being ransomed by a god ; the god nominally paid the price 
of freedom (in reality supplied by the slave) to the slave’s 
master.1 To some readers or hearers this connotation may 
have been inevitable, but it should be remarked that the 
use itself is most easily explained from the Septuagint. 
‘Let them tell who have been ransomed by the Lord, those 
whom He ransomed from the hand of an enemy’ in Ps. 106 
(107) is expressed by AcAvtpwuEvoL, EAUTPM@oauto.2 The same 
metaphor is employed in the Phrygian inscription mentioned 
above. At this point I may stress the importance of the 
linguistic usage of the Septuagint ; for the study of that of 
the New Testament in general and of St. Paul in particular 
it can hardly be over-emphasised ; to take a single instance, 
it is probably from the meaning given to &ytog (holy) in the’ 
Septuagint that we must explain its Christian sense.* 

§ 4. On the title Son of God little need be said. It has 
imprinted itself on the Synoptic tradition. What its origin 
is—the claims of Jesus for Himself, the deepening reverence 
of the disciples for Him in the light of their belief in His 
resurrection and in His continued activity in the Spirit, and 
their consequent reinterpretation of Messianic prophecies, 
or the Syrian belief more recently suggested >—cannot well 
be discussed here. It is sufficient to note that the attempts 


1 Licht *,274 sqq. The freedman may then be regarded as the god’s 
slave, a use to be distinguished from the veligiows and personal use of 
dovAos Tov Oeod, mentioned p. 84 earlier. 

2 In Acts vii. 35 God is Avrpwrfs in respect of the Exodus; cf. Isaiah 
xliii. 1, 14, and p. 93 n. 1 above. 

3 P. 94 N. 4 Supra. 

* So E. Williger, Relg. Vevs. u. Vor. XIX. i. 84 sqq., and his general | 
observations, pp. 103 sqq. 

> Reitzenstein, Das manddische Buch des Herrn der Grosse, 23 (using 
the text of Celsus, discussed, p. 97 n. 2. Von Gall, BASIAEIA TOY 
@EOY (Heidelberg, 1926), pp. 416 sq., observes that it is clear that Jesus 
regarded the Son of Man as Son of God, cf. Klostermann’s note on Marki. 11 
in Handbuch. The most natural explanation of the term remains Ps. ii. 
interpreted as in Mark; cf. Rawlinson, New Testament Doctrine, 426. 
Jewish conceptions of sonship as predicable of angels and of the king or 
people of Israel or the pious among them (Strack-Billerbeck III. 15 sqq.) 
have been given a new meaning. This meaning is brought out by the 
parable of the wicked husbandmen, as explained by F. C. Burkitt, Tvans. 
Lhird Congr. Hist. Rel., Ul. 321 sqq. mats @c0s corresponds originally to 
“servant of Jahwe’ in Deutero-Isaiah (Bousset, 56 sq.) and is rarely used 
or implied, except in a liturgical formula, 8:4 °Ijcod rod raidds cov and its 
derivatives (Harnack, Sitzungsber. preuss. Ak., 1926, 212 sqq.). 
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which have been made to explain it from the larger 
Hellenistic world fail, The Emperor was called 0c03 vidéc, but 
in the particular sense of being son of his deified predecessor, 
as Augustus was of Julius by adoption, which in antiquity 
gave status more like that of a son of the body than we can 
easily imagine. There are, moreover, indications that the 
term was at the time fairly colourless, and we have seen 
reason to doubt the whole theory of a Christian terminology 
opposed to the Imperial.? 

Greek gods had sons, and famous men were often re- 
garded as sons of particular deities (for instance, Plato and 
Augustus alike as sons of Apollo) ; but ‘son of god’ was 
not in itself a common designation. G. P. Wetter has urged 
that son of god was a current title for a wonder-worker ; the 
evidence adduced is wholly inadequate.2 He has reminded 
‘us truly that various Gnostic teachers were treated as more 
or less divine, and given some epithets which Jesus received, 
messenger, herald, prophet, and that other figures, like 
Apollonius of Tyana, approximatetothetype. The inspired 
man, Qeto¢ &vOpwroc, is an important figure in the religious life 
of the time. Yet it must be remembered that the Gnostic 
figures who come closest to Jesus are known to us mainly 
as represented by Christian writers in contrast with His 
claims,’ and that in any case this terminology is the conse- 


1 Pp. 86 sq. earlier, and see the excellent discussion by F. J. Dolger, 1X97T=, 
i. 388.sqq. The Ptolemaic and imperial eds éx @cod does not findan analogue 
in Christian terminology tilllater (as Acta Thomae, 47, and the creeds). 

2 See G. P. Wetter, Dev Sohn Goites, ch. i.: the only text he quotes 
which gives the title expressly to any other than Jesus and Simon Magus is 
Cels. ap. Orig. Contra Celswm, VII. 9, which he, like other scholars, 
misunderstands; the picture C. draws of a typical Syrian prophet is a 
parody of the portrait of Jesus (Rawlinson, Doctrine, p. 70). Yet note 
Justin, Apol. I. 22. 1, ef kal nowds pdvoy &yOpwros 81a coplay ukios vids 
Qeod A€yeoOu: (perhaps inspired by Mark xv. 39; Matt. xxvii. 54). The 
prophecy in Lactant. Inst. div. VII. 17. 2, se coli iubebit ut der filium, 
refers to an Antichrist. 

8 Cf., forinstance, Wetter, 8, 10, and again 11 (St. Irenaeus says that 
Menander claimed és tpa ely 6 cwrhp ém ri Tay avOpdrwy tywidv robe ek 
dopdrwy aidvay amecraduevos swrnpla). At the same time a Simon Magus 
asserts his claims in a way which Jesus is in the story of the Temptation 
made expressly to reject (Wetter, pp. 87 sqgq.; Bousset, Kyvios Christos, 
PP. 54 sq.; S. Eitrem, Die Vevsuchung Christi, 1924, has shown how the 
temptations resemble the claims of contemporary magicians). I do not 
wish to deny the independence of the Simon type, on which cf. P. Alfaric, 
Actes Congr. Hist. Rel. (1925), ii. pp. 268 sqq. (In the Gnostic group 
attacked by Plotinus, Enn. II. 9. .9, the title mats Geo} was apparently 
applied to the individual believer in possession of -yydots.) 

H 
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quence of the impression made by personalities ; it does 
not create belief. The Christian who called Jesus Son of 
God denoted something precise by the term. 

§ 5. Christological speculation.—The existence of the Beto 
&vOepwnog in Syria and in the Hellenistic world perhaps 
made it easier for converts to grasp the idea of a more than 
human teacher having lived in the world, and passed from 
it to take definitely divine rank. It does not explain the 
recognition of Jesus as Son of God and as Lord by the 
community at Jerusalem.1 Nor does the evolution some- 
times supposed, by assimilation to Hellenistic saviours, 
explain what happened. Such assimilation, even if it 
occurred in a far larger measure than to me seems plausible, 
postulates something which had enough resemblance to 
be capable of assimilation ; it demands as a starting-point 
Jesus, regarded by Himself and by the disciples as more 
than human.2 From that we can explain the cult of Jesus 
simply ; the contrary view, that the cult provoked the 
whole Kyrios, Soter, Theou Hyios terminology is far more 
difficult. 

From the beginning there was this element so hard to 
digest in a theology, a Jesus who is Mari, whose Messiah- 
ship is found to be not traditional or immediately of this 
world. The statement of His nature, as appreciated more 
and more in Christian experience, requires and exhausts 
all the available terminology. It is a long journey before 
an acceptable interpretation of the position, a proper 
recognition of its compatibility with the claims of the 
‘Father, is reached. Few statements could be more 
unhistorical or misleading than a dictum of Saintyves: 
‘Aux esprits philosophiques, auxquels l’antique initiation 
donnait une nourriture appropri¢e, on enseigne aujourd’hui 
a ciel ouvert une métaphysique que les conciles et les 


1 Cf. W. L. Knox, St. Paul, pp. 30 sqq. ; the evidence for the recognition 
of Jesus as more than human is the stronger because of divergences 
(I mean, because of the clear existence of suitable titles at Jerusalem 
which St. Paul does not use). 

2 An analogy which might be adduced against this view is the develop- 
ment of the status of St. John Baptist among the Mandaeans (for which 
see Reitzenstein, Ivan. Evl. pp. 124 sq.) Iam inclined to hazard the con- 
jecture, unacceptable as it may appear, that this view of John arose in 
opposition and rivalry to the Christian view of Jesus, and is not prior or 
independent. k 
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théologiens ont organisée de facgon a ne pas heurter trop 
violemment les croyances euhémeristes des partisans du 
nouvel Adonis.’1 Christian dogma is not the product of 
deliberate creation; it comes rather from a number and 
variety of attempts to meet problems, to exclude untenable 
theories which had been propounded, and in general to 
avoid error rather than to state and define truth. 

We have noted earlier that St. Paul’s peculiar position 
made it imperative for him to think out problems which the 
disciples at Jerusalem would not have considered or at 
least would have felt no pressing need to formulate and 
answer. Among these problems were the Coming and the 
Passion of Jesus. 

Of the first he says, in Phil. ii. 5 sgg.: ‘ Who, being in 
the form of God, did not regard equality with God as a 
lucky find,? but emptied Himself, taking the form of a slave, 
being born in the likeness of man, and being found in shape 
as a man humbled Himself, being submissive even to the 
point of death, and that death on a cross. Wherefore God 
exalted Him, and gave Him a name above every name... .” 
The passage is important ; it sounds like a prose hymn, and 
is among the antecedents of the liturgical Preface. Divine 
epiphanies in human shape are common enough in the Greek 
world, though not with such a purpose as this. Horace 
may represent Augustus as being Mercury in human shape, 
come down to save mankind, but the salvation implied is 
essentially practical: vengeance for Caesar’s death, and 
the restoration of peace and prosperity. The descent of 
the Primal Man in the Poimandres (the first tractate of 
the Hermetic Corpus) is a fall which begins the cosmic 


1 Essat sur les groties (1918), 249. 

2 So W. W. Jaeger, Hermes, 1. (1915) 537-53, Supported by Dibelius ad 
loc. Ovx aprayudy hyhoaro BAG. . . contrasts a possible attitude, treating 
Godhead as a lucky prize to be enjoyed, with the actual attitude of Jesus, 
who chose to win it as dperfjs GOAov, as St. Gregory Naz. says. The word 
apm. however clearly implies that Jesus possessed Godhead in the first 
instance. (An interesting suggestion on the passage in Rawlinson, Doctrine, 
pp. 134 sgq.) As for év wopp7r bc00, cf. Reitzenstein, Myst.*, 357. m.@. is pre- 
dicated of the divine Primal Manin C.H.i.12. Cf. Dibelius ad loc. poppy in 
N.T., says H. A. A. Kennedy ap. Moulton-Milligan, Vocabulary of the N.T. 
417 (where is valuable material), ‘always signifies a form which truly and 
fully expresses the being which underlies it.’ On the whole passage cf. 
now Ch. Guignebert’s discussion, Actes congr., ii. pp. 290 $qq. 

3 Lietzmann, Messe wnd Hervenmahl, 178 sq. 
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process.! More akin to what we are considering is a 
Mandaean myth which Reitzenstein traces to unofficial 
Iranian belief. It tells of a Primal Man descending from 
the world of light, now imprisoned in the body, but destined 
one day to break his chains, to reassemble his scattered 
members (our souls), and so, led by a messenger of light, to 
return to heaven; wereturnin him. In the meanwhile the 
awaking is expected. There is, of course, similar Manichean 
teaching. Of this myth Reitzenstein has found numerous 
traces on the fringe of Jewish thought; in Pauline escha- 
tology, in the Odes of Solomon, in Gnostic texts, among the 
Mandaeans, and elsewhere.? It is difficult to form a satis- 
factory judgment at the moment; the origin, date, and 
diffusion of the story are hotly disputed.* Provisionally it 
may be remarked that some of the supposed traces of the 
myth in Christian thought are very questionable,* and the 
rest, though they may seem to be based ultimately on the 
myth, do not state it. It is as though its pictorial language 
and some of its components had survived, but not the myth 
in its entirety. Had St. Paul known it, approved it, and 
assimilated it, his account would have been more direct. 
We cannot, moreover, till further notice quite ignore the 
possibility that the elements of the myth were all present 
at his time, but the synthesis was not till later. Inany case, 
there is a contrast between his more superficial contacts 


1 Clemen (op. cit. p. 94) quotes C.H. i. 15, which refers not to the Primal 
Man but to all men, immortal because of the Existent Man, but mortal in 
respect of their bodies; and is therefore irrelevant. The author of C.H. 
x. 25 expressly states that no god comes down on earth, possibly in oppo- 
sition to Christianity, possibly, as Wetter thinks (Der Sohn Goties, p. 99), 
in opposition to popular Hellenistic belief. 

2 See Reitzenstein’s article, Die Géttin Psyche (Sitz. Heid. Ak. 1917, 
ro), and his brilliant book, Das ivanische Evlésungsmysterium (1921). 
H. Giintert, Der arische Welthénig und Heiland (Halle, 1923), argues for 
the great antiquity of the basic idea of this. 

3 See on the other side G. Wesendonk, Uymenschund Seele. Reitzenstein, 
Ir. Evl. p.242, has some good remarks on the taking over of religious ideas. 

4 M. Dibelius, Theologische Litevaturzeitung, 1923, 415, remarks reason- 
ably that the warning to arise from sleep in 1 Cor. xv. 34, 1 Thess. v. 4, is 
natural enough, and does not in any way presuppose the myth (cf. his note 
on the latter passage in Handbuch). Again, 6 Xpiords év piv, which 
Reitzenstein (op. cit., p. 132) refers to the myth, does not imply a world 
soul which is also Redeemer, and of which our souls are part. It means 
rather the presence of Christ’s Spirit in the community of those He loves. 
On the difference between the Christian story and this Iranian belief cf. 
Reitzenstein, Myst.®, p. 423. 
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and the close resemblance to it of the Odes of Solomon or 
the Hymn of the Soul in the Acts of Thomas or the views of 
the Symmachiani, and it must further be postulated that if 
the myth influenced him, it probably influenced him through 
a Judaism it had earlier coloured. 

St. Paul’s conviction that Godhead must be predicated 
of Jesus has been seen in Phil. ii. 5. An even stronger 
statement is found in Col. i. 15-19 and ii. 9, which if not 
Pauline cannot well be much later. Christ is the image of 
the invisible God,! the first-born of all creation,2 and God 
has willed that in Him should dwell the sum total of every- 
thing ?; in Christ dwells the fullness of Godhead. A Jesus 
so clearly more than human is naturally thought of as pre- 
existent. The idea of a pre-existent Son of Man in 1 Enoch 
may have contributed somewhat to the shaping of this 


1 cixéy is applied by Greek philosophers to the visible world (in Philo 
blunua Oelas eixdvos) as a copy of God; by Philo to reason, mind, and 
wisdom as copies of God; on the Rosetta stone to a Ptolemy as living 
image of God (Dibelius ad loc.). Jesus as exdy rod Oeod is distinct from 
man, 6 Kat’ eixdva Tov Oeod. 

2 xpwréroxos, first-born before the creation of the world. Dibelius notes 
the express parallelism of Creation and Redemption. 

3 rd wAhpwua means probably the same as the adjacent ra mdyra. In 
general rAfpwua Means : 


(a) the task of filling ; 

(8) that which is put in to fill—the stuffing of the sausage. Hence the 
crew of a ship, the gang of workmen who do a job, the comple- 
ment. (So probably in Eph. i. 23: the Church is 7d rAnpwpa tov 
Ta wayTa TAnpovmevov, the complement of Him who fills all. The 
writer's use of mwAnpwua perhaps subconsciously suggested the 
other aspect of wAnpotv, tAnpoda9a; So lshould explain remAnpwmevor 
in Col. ii. 10.) 

(y) total. Aristoph. Vesp. 660; Herod. III. 22; Rom. ii. 25 1d 
TAhpwpa Tay vay ( = ndyta Ta €vn) ; Philo, De praem. et poen. 11 
(II. 418, Mangey) yevoudvn 3 mAhpwua aperay 7 Wuxn; 18 
(Pp. 425) @s exacroy oikov mAnpwua clvar woAvavOpdrov avyyevelas ; 
Corp. Herm. VI. 4 6 yap kécpos mAhpwua ris Kalas 6 dé Oeds 
Tov ayabod 7) Td ayabdy Tod Oeod (the universe is a concentration 
of evil, the good a concentration of God, God a concentration 
of the good. Scott’s deletion of 4 7d dyabdy rod Geod is uncalled 
for); IX. 7 mvoh yap otca muxvordrn mpotelver TX moe Tols THpuact 
pete évds wAnpduatos tod THs Cwhs (the universe is one continuous 
mass of life ; so Scott, comparing XII. ii. 15 b 6 5¢ ciumas Kdopos 
odtos . . . TANpwud éor THS Cwhs). In the Gizeh amulet Christ is 
mrhpwpa Tod aidvos (A. Jacoby, Ein neues Evangelienfragment p. 32, 
7) TAhpwpa THs Ocdrnrds cov in a liturgical text in Jahrb. f. Lit. 
I. 133). 

It does not seem to me that mAfpwua can be regarded as a technical 
term of religion till its use by Christian Gnostics. (In Gal. iv. 4, jade 7d 
arhpwua tod xpdvov is, as Lietzmann remarks ad /oc., simply equivalent to 
erAnpden 6 xpdvos.) 
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concept.! In any case, there are indications of the concept 
in the Synoptic Gospels,” and, as Dibelius observes, the style 
of the first passage from Colossians indicates that its writer 
is reproducing an earlier formulation of belief. It is not an 
ad hoc statement or a theological tour de force. 

Pre-existence involved some sort of descent. This 
St. Paul had taught the Philippians orally, and of it he now 
reminded them. But it must be remembered that the 
emphasis is here entirely on the moral consequences. The 
humility of Jesus is the model for the humility to be practised 
by the Philippians—totrto gpovette év butv 6 xat év Xprore 
*"Iyood: ‘have in your corporate existence that attitude 
which you have as members of Christ Jesus.’® We are 
able to study St. Paul working on a mythology that he has 
received in his adaptation of Jewish angelology to interpret 
the triumph of the Cross (as, for instance, Col. ii. 15). His 
Christology is in obvious contrast. If developed from 
mythological sources * it shows a hardihood of simplification 
which we do not find in his angelology. It remains easier 
to seek the source of the Pauline language in necessary 
development of the belief in the Lordship of Jesus. 

§ 6. The Spirvita—Judaism had before the beginning of 
our era acquired the idea of a Spirit or Wisdom of God, a 
functional power operating in the world; from what source 
we cannot here discuss.5 In Christianity this assumed a 
new and personal significance. To St. Paul the Spirit is the 
life-breath and continued vitality of a personal Lord in His 
own followers (Phil. i. 19; Rom. viii. 9) which has super- 
seded and replaced their former personality: Jesus, lately 
on earth, is now freed from limitations of place and operates 
in the Church. We have in St. Paul the beginnings, but 


1 Cf. Rawlinson, Doctrine, p. 122. In general see Strack-Billerbeck, II. 
333 59g. 

® Mark ix, 19 = Matt. xvii. 17 = Luke ix. 41 (so Windisch, Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, lii. 1918, 218 ; he regards these passages as belonging to the 
latest stage of the Synoptic tradition). 

3 The interpretation given is that of Dibelius and others. 

4 Cf. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 238 sqq., and Reitzenstein, 
Ivan, Evl. 233 sqq. It is instructive to contrast St. Paul’s treatment of 
this subject with Ascensto Iesaeae, 10, 

5 Cf. E. de W. Burton, Galatians, 486 sqq.; Clemen, 113 sg.; Reitzen- 
stein, Ivan. Evlés. 240 sqq.; Myst.*, 70 sqq., 278 sqq., 308 sqq. On 
the later popular diffusion of this idea of independent functional powers of 
deities cf. J.H.S. 1925, 90 sq. ; G. Beyerhaus, Rhein. Mus. 1926, 6 sqq. 
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only the beginnings, of that doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
which in time reaches the orthodox form.! The Spirit is 
not merely a present guide but also a pledge of the heavenly 
inheritance to come (2 Cor. i. 21, etc.2), and embodies this 
divine function. 

This conception, individual as it is, found many 
points of contact in contemporary thought. The Stoics 
taught that a divine reason penetrated the universe and 
worked within the individual? It must have become 
commonplace: Virgil’s statement of it contributed some- 
thing to this. This Spirit is spoken of in a way which 
suggests Christian language, though we find pnewma hieron 
(sacred spirit), not pnuewma hagion (holy spirit).° In Her- 
metic writings a similar divine Nous or Mind is present with 
the just and pious and prevents them from sinning.* The 
general noticns that life is in the breath and that man’s 
intellectual part is of the nature of the rarefied upper air or 
aether have also to be taken into account. 

How far these Hellenistic ideas contributed to the 
development, how far merely to the popularisation, of this 
doctrine of the Spirit we cannot determine. The same is 
true of the teaching that Jesus is the Logos or Reason and 
Word? of God. Here antecedents are clearer ; Heraclitus, 
if we accept one interpretation of his first fragment, had 


1 Cf. H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament. The relation 
of the wrvedua in man to this mvedua is far from clear ; of. W. L. Knox, 
St. Paul, 140 sqq., and for a Hellenistic view P. Par. l. 489 (in the Mithras- 
liturgie, ed. Dieterich, p. 2, 1. 11): mvedpa mveduaros rod éy euol mveduaros 
Wp@Tov. 

ae Cf. Reitzenstein, Myst.*, 356, for parallels. The Spirit as Advocate 

(Joh. 14, 16, etc.) fulfils a function ascribed in Rabbinic texts to angels 
(Strack-Billerbeck, II. 560 sqq.), in Philo once to the Logos (Vita Mosis, 
II. [{III.] 14, p. 134, vol. ii. p. 155 Mangey). 

8 Tatian, Ovatio, 4, p. 5, 2, distinguishes between Christian and Stoic 
ideas of God as Spirit. 

4 Cf. my Sallustius, xxxv. n. 108. 

‘d So E. Williger, R.G.V.V. XIX. i. 95 sqq. Clemen’s reply (114) that 
mvedua, &yov is implied by Val. Max. IV. 7, ext. 1, fida hominum pectora quast 
quaedam sancto spivitu veferta templa sunt, is unconvincing. Valerius 
Maximus is a non-philosophical writer, and may not have chosen his words 
with care. mvetua &yov comes in magic texts, where Jewish influence is 
yaa (Wiiliger, 101}). 

® C.H. i. 22; vods stands for mvedua, here and in 1 Cor. ii. 16 (Reitzen- 
stein, Myst. 87339) Sqq:) 

7 Usefully discussed by W. R. Inge, E.R.E. viii. 133 sqq.; on the 
possibility of a purely Jewish origin cf. Sanday, Criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel, 185 sqq. (excellent) ; Strack-Billerbeck, II. 302 sqq. 
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taught five centuries earlier that the Logos was eternal, and 
that all happened according to its laws. The Mandaean 
parallel also is good; their Redeemer is the Word or the 
Son of the Word, and with the special reason that a cry and 
its reply accompany his coming and are identified with him. 
Yet the kernel of the doctrine is not the term ; it is the use 
of the term to modify a monotheistic conception. Philo 
shows particularly well how a Hellenistic Jew could picture 
a Logos, a Reason operating in the world and thus explaining 
God’s activity without impairing His transcendence. How 
far he personally, or the school of thought which Bousset 
postulates as lying behind him, influenced the New Testament 
is hard to say 2; it is always necessary to remember the fact 
that the great majority of the theological writings of the 
time have disappeared. A certain judgment is therefore 
hardly to be hoped for. The doctrine as expressed in the 
proem of the Fourth Gospel has great importance as being 
early Christian apologetic. It means that Christianity, in 
spite of its recent beginnings, is the worship of that which 
was from the beginning. 

To some extent, then, the origin of these terms, of which 
the Christians now claimed the exclusive application, must 
be at present uncertain. 

§ 7. Mystic Life.-—The title of Christusmystik has been 
given to an attitude prominent in the Pauline writings and 
expressed in such sayings as that. believers are im Christ 
Jesus,® crucified with Him, that to live is Christ Jesus. 

This phraseology is interesting and implies a form of 

“ Reitzenstein, Ivan. Evlés. 66 sqq.; Myst.®, 14 (cf. 314). R. Bultmann, 
Euchavisterion H. Gunkel, ii. 3 sqq., and Z.N.W. xxiv. 100 sqq., argues 
that the background of the prologue and of the Christology of the Gospel is 
mythology, not philosophy ; he quotes remarkable parallels to the fourth 
Gospel from Mandaic texts. On the possibility of a Messianic Logos-con- 
ceptionicf: Gah Dix fide xvi. Lisgge 

2 Cf. H. Leisegang, P.W. xiii. 1061 sqq., and on the other hand 
Clemen, 259 sq. Sanday, op. cit. p. 189 sq., remarks well on the absence 
from John of the characteristic Philonic catchwords, on the improbability of 
its author having studied Philo minutely, and on the differences of their 
thought. A convenient survey is given by Bauer in his edition of the 
fourth Gospel (in Handbuch?), pp. 5 sqqg. On the apologeticimportance of the 
idea cf. Strathmann in Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart*, i. 414; 
Ehbrhard, Uvchristentum, 144 sq.; and p. 77, n. 1, above. 

8 Cf. now Rawlinson, Doctyine, 155 sqq. On Xpiorod cf. C. T. H. Walker, 


J.T.S. xxiii. 306 sqq.; Bultmann, A.R.W. xxiv. 143; Reitzenstein, Myst.3, 
334, and on the later weakening of the phrase’s sense, ibid. 415. 
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piety which we do not find in the Synoptists (which does not 
prove that it was foreign to the writers; they were not 
describing their own spiritual lives). Bousset has well 
contrasted it with Hellenistic piety, and in particular with 
the belief that the initiate in certain mysteries was identified 
with the god and was worshipped accordingly. 
_ The attainment of divinity by mystery or magic is not 
in general the same thing as identification with a particular 
Saviour,” certainly not a mystical identification throughout 
life with the existence and the saving acts of a Saviour. 
In Christianity we find, not (as a rule) the adoration of 
a newly baptised catechumen, but a permanent spiritual 
attitude. 


1 Kyrios Christos?, pp. 110 sqqg. The evidence requires careful handling. 
In general, it seems that in a number of mysteries the initiate was supposed 
to die, to be reborn from the elements, and when reborn to become divine 
(cf. S. Eitrem in Symbolae Osloenses, iv. 39 sqq.). He did not necessarily 
become the god of the mystery. Lucius, when initiated in the rites of Isis, 
is worshipped as a Sun god (possibly because of the introduction of alien 
elements in the mystery ; Reitzeustein, Myst.°, p.228). He has been purged 
of his mortality, reconstructed as an immortal being, filled with divine 
power, and is worshipful. He receives worship only at this point, not 
afterwards ; it is the recognition by the faithful of what has been wrought 
in him. In Mithraism a similar ceremony may have existed, if, as I 
suggest, we so interpret the ritual phrase ostenderunt cryfios, ‘They showed 
the cryphit,’ initiates in the second grade (on the phrase cf. Cumont, Textes, 
i. 316). Of the Cybele-cult we know that the archigallus, after undergoing 
the annual tauvobolium (on which see p. 118 later) on behalf of the welfare 
of the Empire, was adored as though a god; we do not know whether 
ordinary people who went through the ceremony were treated in this way 
(Loisy, Mystéves, p. 119). It may be remarked that a stranger who 
attended a Pontifical High Mass sung by or before a Bishop in his own 
diocese might think that the Bishop was treated as a god ; he receives the 
same reverence as the Host. 

2 For magic cf. Eitrem, l.c. 40, also a charm quoted by Heim, Incanta- 
menta magica (Fleckeisens Jahrbicher Supplementband xix. p. 552): 
linguam eius (sc. uoliuris) si in dextrum subgulavem miseris et cum eo 
ambulavevis, adovabunt te omnes inimici tui. A parallelis the temporary divi- 
nity of a Brahman sacrificer (J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough’, i. 380). Bousset, 
op. cit., p. 343, quotes as an instance the dream of the philosopher Damas- 
cius (Life of Isidore, summarised by Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 242, p. 345a 
Bekker). The philosopher, after visiting Hierapolis and descending safely 
into the chasm, the odours of which were thought to be fatal to all save the 
galli or sacred eunuchs of Cybele, dreamed that he had become Attis, and 
that the Mother performed on him the rites known as the Hilaria, which 
signified deliverance from Hades. ‘O”Arrns might indeed be interpreted as 
an Attis (the high priest bore the name) and dream initiations are known 
(Reitzenstein, Myst.3, 211; and Sopatros, viii. 110 sqqg., Walz; C. 
Chirius Fortunatus, I. 14, p. 91.23, Halm), but the passage seems to mean 
that Damascius dreamt that he was Attis and went through that divine 
experience which was the prototype of the actual festival (cf. for a parallel 
C.R. 1925, 174), and to imply that the festival included a dramatic 
resurrection. 
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The Christian attitude appears in what St. Paul says of 
baptism: ‘ Ye are all sons of God by faith in Christ Jesus, 
since all of you who were baptised into Christ put on Christ ’ 
(Gal. iii. 27). This is not really parallel to priestly donning 
of a divine mask, or to the dressing up of Lucius in twelve 
robes as the Sun in Apuleius. By a common metaphor St. 
Paul says that the Christian is assuming the part of Christ. 
The new creation is in effect this substitution of a new 
personality for an old. So the full Christian is mvevopatixdc, 
not uxtxdg ; divine Spirit has taken the place of his human 
soul.2, Man puts on Christ, or (as we read in Acta Thomae, 
ch. 157) ‘the power of the Wood’ ; he follows Jesus, now 
glorified, and stands in His place on earth in virtue of that 
glorification (John xiv. 13). The thought comes out in the 
liturgy ; fecisti nos dignos filiatione per baptismum sanctum,’ 
or again da nobis per huius aquae et uint mysterium evus 
diuinitatis esse consortes qui humanitatis nostrae fiert dignatus 
est particeps. Something of the sort may have been believed 
in Isiac ritual; in any case, it explains itself here out of 
Christian presuppositions. 

The Pauline phraseology is the expression of an intense 
personal faith. To its author Baptism meant dying with 
Christ sacramentally ; and the notion of sacramental death 
is not foreign to paganism * ; but to its author Christian life 
meant dying with Him every day. In Baptism life in 
Christ started, but it should grow continually. 

Bousset has indeed seen the influence of Hellenistic piety 
in this, as also in the Johannine‘ that every one who sees the 
Son and believes in Him may have eternal life’ (John vi. 40), 
and ‘ If He is made manifest we shall be like Him because 
we shall see Him as He is’ (x John iii. 2). With these he 


1 Here the idea is used as the basis for a moralinference, the indifference 
of the higher life to social distinctions (very akin to a Stoic idea, cf. Liechten- 
han, p. 11 of the work mentioned p. 147, n. 2 later). On the idea of the 
adoption of Christians by God cf. von Harnack, Teyvminologie der Wieder- 
geburt, p. 103. 

2 Cf. Reitzenstein, Myst.°, 70 sqq. On the new man of Col. iii cf. ibid. 
267 sqq. (useful material, though I doubt the supposition of an Iranian 
source). 

5 In the Gregorian liturgy quoted by Wetter, i. 87, cf. Wetter, 82 sqq., 
and Tatian, Ovatio, 7, p. 7,9: tv’, dorep h &p0apola mapa TG OeG, Tv adTdy 
tpdmov Geod polpas &vOpwros weradaBav xn Kad Td &Odvaror. 

4 Cf. p. 117 later. 
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compares the mystery-deification, which is mentioned by 
Apuleius as following on a vision of the deity (but may well 
have been thought of as preceding that vision 1), and the 
Hermetic saying ‘Thou hast made us, while still in the 
body, divine by the sight of thyself.’? But again there is a 
difference. The first Johannine passage does not postulate 
an immediate transformation: the fruit of vision is in 
eternal life. The second also looks to the Parousia or Second 
Coming. The closest parallel to the Hermetic text in the 
New Testament is afforded by 2 Cor. iii. 18, ‘ All of us, 
seeing the Lord’s glory as in a mirror with unveiled forehead, 
are transformed into His likeness from glory into glory 
(that is, from the glory of one condition to the glory of 
another, c/. 1 Cor. xv. 40 sq.) as by the Spirit of the Lord.’ 
Reitzenstein has shown how near this is to Hermetic phrase- 
ology and thought. In both we have the idea of a trans- 
formation which is the substitution of a divine personality 
for human in the believer.? The difference lies in the fact 
that the Christian is playing the part of a historic and near 
Jesus, not of a vague divine being. 

Now the desirability of becoming like God is a Platonic 
notion, which is later commonplace: the term for being 
transformed (petapoppoteat) is not clearly a term with un- 
questioned mystery-connotations.* Philo lays emphasis on 
vision as the activity or the end of the contemplative life.® 
We have remarked on the close affinity of the Fourth 


1 Bitrem, op. cit., p. 54. It is gua divine that he sees the gods of the 
upper and of the lower world. 

2 In the Greek original of the prayer closing the Asclepius: 8[rt év 
mjAdcpacw nuas dvras ameOewlo]las TH ceavTod xdpitr (Myst.*, 286); cf. 
C.H. i. 26 roid éort 7d ayabdy TéAos Tots yaow érxnkdor SewORva ; xiii. TO 
eOedhOnuev tF yevéoe (MSS. ebewphOnuey; Reitzenstein emends rightly); and 
Bousset, 164 sgq. Christianity in general avoids such language as 
OewOFjva ; 2d¢acey stands in Rom. viii. 30, where a Hellenistic mystic would 
have used some verb like é@éwoev (Reitzenstein, Myst.® 259 sq.) 

3 Such belief is in Egypt sometimes associated with devotion to Hermes, 
as, for instance, in a prayer in a magical papyrus, ‘Come to me, lord 
Hermes, as babes come into the wombs of women’; and again in another, 
‘ Thou art land Iam thou; thy name is mine and my name is thine ; for 
Iam thy image’ (Reitzenstein, Poimandves, pp.20sq.). Thisis, ina sense, 
personal devotion, but at the same time Hermes is identified with Mind. 

4 Material in Reitzenstein, Myst,?, 158 sq.; %, 262 sqq., 307 Sq., 357 
sqq.; Studien, 33; Lietzmann, ad loc.; on épuolwois also my Sallustius, xl, 
and Plotin. Enn.i. 2, 3. The mirror simile occurs also in the different sense 
of the Lord being our mirror (Wetter, Alichristliche Liturgien, i. 111). 

5 Bousset, op. cit., p. 167. 
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Gospel to Philonic thought earlier; here also it seems to 
show a development of Hellenising Judaism. In 2 Cor. we 
may perhaps see the influence of popular Hellenistic 
mysticism; certainly the Pauline terminology seems in- 
debted to a prior use; it may be recalled that there are 
indications in the Hellenistic age of what we should call 
mental prayer or meditation.1 Atthesame time the attitude 
in question is one which could probably, and may in 
fact, have arisen spontaneously. 

§ 8. The Father—Christian teaching about God the 
Father is the heir of Judaism as spiritualised by the Prophets. 
Jahweh had passed from tribal god to universal God of 
justice. In the Hellenistic world this idea could not but 
find a ready welcome. Even in Homer Zeus is the god of 
all mankind, Greeks, Trojans, and Ethiopians alike: such 
he remained later, and the growth of universalism must have 
strengthened this conception. The hymn of Cleanthes, 
praising him as Father, will be familiar to many readers : 


Most glorious of immortals, many-named, 
Almighty Zeus, creation’s primal lord, 

Whose lawful government is over all, 

Hail !—for we mortals unto thee may speak. 

We are thine offspring ; we alone of all things 
That live and move on earth can copy God. 
Thee therefore I will praise, thy power will sing.’ 


Of the difficulties which were inevitable in the reconcili- 
ation of these beliefs in a system something has been said 
(p. 98) ; for further consideration of them the reader will 
turn to Dr. Kirk’s paper in this volume. 


1 Something of this sort was directed towards the Egyptian deities. 
Cf., for instance, Apul. Met. xi. 25, diuinos tuos uulitus numenque sanctissi- 
mum intra pectoris met secreta conditum perpetuo custodiens imaginabor, and 
F, Cumont, Monuments de la Fondation Piot, xxv. (note the occurrence of 
silent mystic prayer before an image at Rome as recorded of Scipio in the 
temple of Juppiter Capitolinus). 

2 Cf. Dr. Rawlinson’s essay. There are, of course, limitations on the 
Jewish side. Inthe Small Talmud treatise on Proselytes, edited and trans- 
lated by G. Polster, ATTEAOS ii. 3, we read an address to be made to the 
proselyte after baptism: ‘ For Israel’s sake alone was the world created. 
It is only the Israelites who are called children of God. It is only the 
Israelites whom God loves.’ Yet the proselyte has in effect become an 
Israelite ; religious unity even here transcends racial (cf. Reitzenstein, 
Myst.*, 193 sqq.). In any case, most post-Christian Judaism shows a 
narrower tendency. 

3 I quote Dr. Cook’s rendering, Zeus, ii. 855, by his kind permission. 
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Ill 
THE PRACTICE OF CHRISTIANITY 


§ 1. General considerations.—The little band of disciples 
at Jerusalem constituted a religious society. To sucha 
society some rite of entrance, some rite of communal life 
were necessary. The religion of this society spread in a 
world which contained many other societies with corre- 
sponding rites and many rites not belonging to societies. 
Were the Christian rites assimilated to these others ? Were 
they re-interpreted in their sense? Not deliberately, we 
may say; the psychological probabilities against such a 
supposition are overwhelming. But was there an imper- 
ceptible transformation ? Our inquiry is not an easy one. 
Man’s power of addressing the supernatural in language does 
not admit of an infinite variety of forms, and his capacity 
of relationship with the supernatural by acts admits of even 
fewer—touching, washing, breathing on, eating together, 
sacrificing 1; these therefore we find very widely distributed. 

Further, from the earliest days the rites of the new 
community must have been central in its life. It is now 
felt by many that to suppose that physical acts have direct 
consequences in the spiritual world savours of magic and is 
rather disreputable. This attitude finds something kindred 
in the attacks of the prophets on sacrifice (Amos Vv. 21, 25 ; 
Hosea vi. 6; Isaiah i. 1x sgq.; Micah vi. ; Jerem. vii. 22) ; 
they felt the absence of ethical basis in contemporary 
religion. It does not, however, appear in early Christianity ; 
and it was rare in the world around.? Cultus was central 


1 Cf. the last chapter of W. R. Halliday, The Pagan Background. 

2 The Cynic Diogenes protested against this attitude to the mysteries 
(Diog. Laert. vi. 39) : so later Demonax and the earlier Hermetic mysti- 
cism. Otherwise the only striking exception to what is said is the polemic 
of some against animal sacrifice ; there are other sporadic criticisms, like 
Ovid, Fasti, Il. 45, a nimium faciles qui tristia crimina caedts |fluminea toll 
posse putatis aqua (probably a commonplace of popular philosophy and in 
origin Cynic). Philo has some interesting polemic against Jews who wished 
to spiritualise away the observances of the law, De migvatione Abraham, 
§ 89 sqq., discussed by Reitzenstein, Myst.8, 320. Hatch, Influence, 19 sq., 
has remarked that ancient philosophic ideas of matter and spirit as varying 
forms of a single substance conditioned their outlook in these respects 
otherwise than ours is conditioned by our presuppositions. 
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in both; in nothing is Christianity more like its back- 
ground.!. We do not find as much about it in the New 
Testament as we could expect; but how dangerous 
negative conclusions would be appears from the fact that | 
St. Paul’s clear exposition of his Eucharistic teaching; which 
he must have given in all his missions, is on record only 
because it was necessary to remind the Corinthians of it 
and thereby to warn them against malpractices. His 
theological explanation of Baptism is given in Romans as 
something on which he can build an ethical inference. His 
Epistles are concerned with incidental difficulties, not with 
regular and unquestioned practice. 

The result is that we are very much in the dark about 
the practice ; much we can only restore conjecturally from 
later liturgies, and this is a hazardous undertaking. At the 
same time, we are ill-informed also about the practice of 
the pagan mysteries. For Mithraism we are in a position 
scarcely more favourable than would be some later student 
of present-day Christianity who only knew some of the 
Jewish religious literature which lies behind it, the ground- 
plans and structure of some churches stripped or nearly so 
of their ornaments, some altars, carvings, and stained glass, 
a few pages from baptismal registers, and some numbers 
of the Rationalist Press Annual. Moreover, the great 
expansion of these mysteries seems to have occurred in the 
second century of our era. Though their terminology and 
usage was no doubt already for the most part fixed, they 
also could develop, and they were not unwilling to absorb 
alien elements. Much of what we know of the mysteries 
relates to the third and fourth centuries, and at that time 
some of them were probably assimilated of set purpose to 
Christianity in the hope of countering its attractions ; « this 
assimilation is very obvious as part of Julian’s reactionary 
movement in the years 362 and 363; but it seems to have 
been practised earlier by Maximinus Daia and possibly also 
by Galerius. The greatest caution must therefore be exercised 
in determining what was the precise character of any par- 
ticular mystery which might be supposed to have influenced 


_. 1 A point well made by O. Casel, Jahybuch fir Liturgiewissenschaft, 
lii. I sqq. 
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Christianity in the first century ; we need in effect to know 
its character at the point of contact, since it is unsafe to 
assume that there would be complete uniformity in any such 
cult wherever practised (we know that later this was certainly 
not so with Mithraism, which, varied in details from East 
to West).1 Further, we require some means of estimating 
not merely in what cities a particular mystery was observed, 
but what the local intensity was, whether it was for instance 
impossible for any man in those parts to be unaware of its 
more characteristic features, or at any rate of its existence. 
To all these questions there cannot be complete and satis- 
factory answers. Certain things we have learnt: the 
general distribution of Mithraism, both chronologically and 
geographically (the latter is exhibited in Cumont’s map) ; 
and some modes of thought common to various mysteries 
of the Empire. But the obscurity of much that we should 
like to know is undeniable, and it must not be forgotten 
that, as Reitzenstein has reminded us, rites and their 
meanings cannot be analysed like a mineral, and that, as 
the same scholar has said, ‘ All our indications of origins 
have only in a certain degree a claim to general validity.’? 

§ 2. Baptism.—tThe rite of baptism was clearly received 
by Gentile Christianity from Jewish Christianity. St. John 
Baptist had baptised all his penitents, and the precedent 
then set received a special sanction from his baptism of 
Jesus. It must be remarked that, whatever significance 
we (or the early Christians) attach to that event, there can 
be little doubt that it is a historical fact, that it is something 
which meant very much to Jesus Himself, and that it was 
treated as in some sense the beginning of the Gospel.? This 
is enough in itself to account for the genesis of a baptismal 
ritual for all admitted converts. Johannine baptism had 
been more than the Jewish baptism of proselytes; it had 
been a rite endowed with the objective remission of sin, and 
probably with the eschatological significance of sealing the 


1 W. R. Halliday, Folklove, 1924, p. 381; cf. Cumont, Mystéres de 
Mithra®, pp. 18 sqq., on the various forms which the god took in Asia Minor. 

2 Litters, i. 159. 

3 Loisy, Mystéves, p. 277, denies the historicity of the Synoptic story ; 
to do so is a great strain on one’s faculty of belief, as is also to accept 
Bultmann’s view of its origin, A.R.W. xxiv. 104. Cf. Ignat. Eph. 18.2: 
ds eyevvhOn kad éBarrladn Iva TG wher Td Fdwp Kadapton. 
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elect who should be members of the Kingdom.1_ That Jesus 
commanded the use of the rite cannot be proved ; the texts 
in question are secondary in the Synoptic tradition.? 

For the origin of the custom it is therefore not necessary 
to look outside Judaea. Nevertheless, since it has been 
maintained by many serious students that we must look 
to Hellenistic mysteries, it is necessary to examine the 
evidence. 

Lustral washings are a natural part of public worship. 
The basis of most worship consists of practical conceptions ; 
the act which cleanses you of material uncleanness will 
under the right conditions free you also from moral or 
religious pollution. ‘I rid myself of my fleas and of my 
sins,’ said in modern times the Greek peasant of Tenos 
when he leapt over a bonfire on St. John Baptist’s Day. 
A more sophisticated religion reads more into these acts. 
In Egypt the king was besprinkled before ceremonial. In 
the beginning this is lustral; then the water comes to be 
regarded as positively health-bringing and not merely as a 
kind of sacred disinfectant. The dead again are besprinkled, 
to restore the moisture of life to their shrivelled frames ; 
the positive qualities of water rise further when it is thought 
to be an effluence of Osiris.* 

The washing of the initiates at Eleusis before initiation 
was no doubt thought to remove their guilt. Tertullian, if 
we accept a common emendation, ascribes to a washing at 
games held there the purpose of attaining rebirth and im- 


1 Cf. Reitzenstein, Ivan. Evlés. p. 124. 

2 It should not be forgotten that if we assume that they spring from 
the rite we do not accuse the writers of any insincerity ; to their genera- 
tion it would be inevitable to suppose such an institution whether it had 
in fact happened or not. This admission should not disturb the orthodox. 
If the community was guided by the Spirit, they were doing the will 
of the Founder. What modern study does shake is the conception of 
Christianity as a piece of clockwork wound up once and for all and set to 
run. 

3 J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklove and Ancient Greek Religion, 
p- 37; of. Hesiod, Works and Days, 740: kakdrnr’ idt . . . xeipas &yuwros. 

* Cf. H. Bonnet, AITEAOS, i. 103 sqq. His account of these rites is 
based on A. M. Blackman’s thorough studies, but he rejects the supposition 
of regeneration. (Blackman holds that the Sun’s daily bath is the proto- 
type of the King’s ‘ baptism’: now the Egyptians held that the Sun is 
born anew every morning; hence rebirth of the King is implied. This 
is attractive, but remains an hypothesis.) For the bathing of the dead 
elsewhere cf. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen A ltertumskunde?®, 


1. 35: 
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punity for acts of perjury. It is Tertullian who supplies 
the motive, and Tertullian adopts Justin Martyr’s theory 
that the Devil ingeniously counterfeited in advance Christian 
ritual. Moreover the emendation is probably wrong: 
Tertullian is probably speaking of the festival called Pelusia 
and of Apolline games at Rome or elsewhere, and it is very 
unlikely that any such esoteric significance was attached to 
washings in them. A rebirth probably was believed to take 
place at Eleusis not in this bathing, but in the initiation 
proper. The bath was only one of the purifications required ; 
the sacrifice of a pig was another.? In the same passage 
Tertullian says ‘ People are initiated by a bath in the rites 
also of a certain Isis and of Mithras.’ On the first point we 
know from Apuleius that the initiate was bathed, but it 
appears that this was a preliminary, as at Eleusis, not the 
main rite; and it is fair to support this with the analogy 
of the Egyptian lustral washings just mentioned and of 
the washings which formed part of the periods of ritual 
purity which Isis exacted of her worshippers in Roman 
times. Rebirth properly follows a mystic death, and that 
is mentioned later by Apuleius.2 On the second point 
we know no more; Tertullian is fairly well informed on 
Mithraism ; it is conjectured that he may have been an 
adherent of that faith before his conversion, and we need 
not doubt this statement. There is, however, no reason to 
suppose that it was anything other than a preliminary, as 
at Eleusis, and as also in the rites of the Bacchanalia as 
described by Livy.* A similar washing of initiates seems 
to have been performed by the priestess of the Corybants 
at Erythrae>; we know no more of it than of that of 
the followers of the Thracian goddess Cotytto, themselves 
known as Bapiai or ‘ dippers,’ ® or of that which may have 

1 Cf. my note in J.T.S. xxviii. 289 sq. 

2 Cf. H. G. Pringsheim, Archdologische Beitrvage zur Geschichte des 
eleusinischen Kultus, pp. 20 sqq. 

3 Met. xi. 23; Tibull. i. 3. 25 on repeated washings; also Plutarch, 
De superstitione, 3, Pp. 166 A. 

4 xxxix. 9. 4; cf. J. Leipoldt, ATTEAOS, i. 46 sq. Taf. II. for a possible 
representation of the ceremony in Dionysiac worship. 

5 J. Poerner, Dissertationes philologicae Halenses, XXII. il. 308. 

8 J. Hubaux, Musée Belge, xxvii. (1923) 5 sqq., gives the evidence ; 
his idea that the Basilica, discussed p. 65 earlier, belonged to Cotytto is 
' hardly possible, cf. C.R. 1924, 1075. An underground baptismal tank of 
I 
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happened in the Sanctuary of Men Askaenos near Antioch 
in Pisidia,! or of the annual bathing in the festival Maioumas 
at Antioch in Syria, which can hardly have been sacramental 
in nature.? 

In all these cases the washing or baptism is something 
preliminary, as it is again in a recipe in the great magical 
papyrus at Paris. ‘Leap into the river with your clothes 
on; after dipping yourself in it (Gamtiodpevoc), return, 
change your clothes, and go away without turning back.’ 
The rite is called an initiation, telete ; but the word is of wide 
sense, and we should do well to recall its frequent use in 
magic of a ceremony which makes an object, as for instance 
a gem or a plant, suitable for use in working a charm. In 
this way you put yourself in the right condition for pro- 
curing an oracle from a daemon.* Three other possible 
baptisms are relegated to a footnote.* 

In any case, the fundamental problem of a rite lies in its 
meaning and in the development of its meaning or mean- 
ings. Christian baptism meant initially no doubt entrance 
into the community, partnership in its hopes hereafter,® 


the fourth century A.D. found near the Via Salaria in Rome (R. Paribeni, 
Notizie degli Scavi, 1923, 380 sqgq.) may be connected with Cotytto (cbid. 
pp. 396 sq.) ; I find it hard to believe. J. P. Kirsch, Jahrb. f. Lit. v. 245. 
no. 288, regards it as a nymphaeum (in effect not religious). J. A. Scott, 
Classical Journal, xvi. (1920), 53, notes that Bdmwrew can mean ‘ sprinkle’ 
as well as ‘ dip.’ 

1 Cf. Ch. Picard, Ephése et Clavos, p. 307, for a discussion of W. M. 
Ramsay's hypothesis to this effect (published Ann. Br. Sch. Athens, 
XViil. 39 sSqq.). 

2 F, Cumont, Syria, v. 354 sqq. 

3 P. Par. 43 (for the passage cf. S. Eitrem, Les Papyrus magiques de 
Paris, pp. 6 sqq.) ; for the use of ¢elete noted cf. S. Eitrem, Lina Lauckar, in 
Festschrift A. Kjaer (Oslo, 1924). 

4 A Lydian inscription (Keil-Von Premerstein, Zweite Reisebericht, in 
Denkschr. Ak. Wien, LIV. ii.), no. 183, mentions of karadovarixo) Mnrpds 

. kal Mnvds Tidwou kad Mnvds Terpactrov. These may be ‘ the worshippers 
of . . . who bathe themselves’ (Graillot, Le culte de Cybéle, pp. 177 sq., gives 
indication of a possible lustral baptism in the rites of Cybele), It may 
also be ‘ those who wash the images of these deities,’ and thus refer to the 
common rite of /avatio (Graillot, pp. 136 sqq.; perhaps in essence a rain- 
charm; cf. E. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 476, for one of many 
parallels). On a baptism possibly implied by Corp. Herm. IV. cf. p. 66 
above. Reitzenstein, Z.N.W. 1912, 9, interprets a letter of Apollonius 
to his father Ptolemaeus as referring to a baptism in connexion with 
Sarapis ; but this view seems to me overthrown by U. Wilcken’s argu- 
ments (Urkunden der Piolemderzeit,i. 331 sqq.), and is practically withdrawn 
by its author (Myst.®, 297). 

5 In this way it becomes parallel to Greek initiations (like those at 
Eleusis) which are the pledge of happiness in the next world. 
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and the remission of sins. When Gentile converts 
were received, it may have taken away their uncleanness 
(as did the Jewish baptism of proselytes), and rendered 
possible their table-fellowship with Jewish Christians. It 
was further baptism in the Name of Jesus! We are moving 
in the world of conjecture for everything pre-Pauline, but 
it is clear that baptism meant the beginning of a new life, 
and it was some time before a final mode of expressing this 
was reached.? 

Writing to the Christian community at Rome, which 
had then received no direct influence from him, the Apostle 
says (Rom. vi. 3),‘ Do you not know that all of us who were 
baptised into Christ Jesus were baptised into His death ? 
Therefore we are buried with Him by baptism into death, 
so that just as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness 
of life.’ It has been inferred from the words Do you not 
know that this view of baptism was current at Rome already, 
independently of Pauline teaching. The inference is how- 
ever insecure, since the phrase need not be more than a 
trick of style. This suffering in sympathy with a Redeemer 
has an analogy in the sympathetic character of some 
mystery rituals, though in them the sympathy is not of the 
initiate at the moment of initiation, but of the community 
of the faithful at a seasonal festival. It is not necessarily 
connected, and St. Paul does not expressly connect it, with 
a mystic rebirth. 


1 Belief in the magical efficacy of a name is not less Jewish than Hellen- 
istic ; cf. Mark ix. 38; Luke ix. 49. 

2 See above all von Harnack, Tervminologie der Wiedergeburt, (Texte 
und Untersuchungen, xiii. 3, 97 sqq.). 

3 So Heitmiller, Z.N.W. 1912, 335, followed by Weiss, Dibelius, and 
Bousset. 

4 Certainly it is to be remembered that 4 ayy. states a premiss, from 
which the conclusion is drawn ; this supports Heitmiiller. For the trick 
of style, if such it be, cf. Corp. Herm. X. 20, } ovx Spas ; xiii. 14, dyvoeis ; 
and nonne uides in Lucretius repeatedly. A possible indication of the 
belief that baptism was regarded as a sort of death in the original com- 
munity is found by Reitzenstein, Z.N.W. 1912, 11, in Mark x. 35, He 
argues that the paradoxical conception of death as a baptism presupposes 
the known conception of baptism as a death. 

5 Pp. 47 sq. above ; the only exact sympathy of an individual there is 
that of those who on the dies sanguinis mutilated themselves like Attis, 
This idea of death becomes important again .in the ceremonial of monastic 
profession, on which cf. Casel, Jahrb. v. 7 sqq. 
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His idea is fairly clear. Baptism brings us into an 
intimate relation with Christ’s death, the basis of the 
forgiveness of sin. Therefore we die with Him. In the 
same way life in Him is as a ‘ new creation’ (2 Cor. v. 17; 
Gal. vi. 15). This is not rebirth but resurrection: ‘ the 
baptised convert is not thought of as a child, but as one 
miraculously changed into a new and full-grown estate.’ 1 

From this to the notion of rebirth as a little child was 
an easy step, and one that can in part be explained, as 
Harnack suggests, from the fact that the idea of rebirth 
gave expression to belief in the Fatherhood of God. Yet 
Hellenistic influence is perhaps rightly suspected. A convert 
knowing the mysteries would hardly see a difference between 
the two views. That St. Paul does not use the idea of 
rebirth, though thinking of baptism as a death,? isa striking 
illustration of his unfamiliarity with the mysteries. 

When we come to I Pet. ii. 2, “as newborn babes desire 
the harmless milk of the word,’ we are perhaps on Hellenistic 
ground, though certain Gospel sayings (Matt. xvili. 3 ; xi. 25), 
and again Isaiah xxviii. 9, would also account for the phrase ; 
when St. Paul speaks of the Corinthians as children in 
Christ it is in so far as they are immature and imperfect 
Christians. In Tit. iii. 5, ‘ He saved us through a bath of 
rebirth and renewing by the Holy Spirit,’ * and in John iii. 5, 
‘Unless a man is born of water and the Spirit he cannot 


1 F.C. Burkitt, Christian Beginnings, p. 109. Compare kav dia0hKn 
(p. 122 below) ; that is a new Covenant superseding the old Covenant. 
I cannot in kaw} xtiois, which is something present and actual, see an 
allusion to the Iranian myth of a re-creation at the last day. Rabbinic 
writers apply the term ‘new creation’ to men healed of their sins or 
delivered from their distress without implying moral regeneration (Strack- 
Billerbeck, II. 421 sqq.). 

2 Loisy has well remarked that the metaphor is particularly easily 
applied to baptism by immersion as it was practised. 

3 Cf. von Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, XLII. iii. 98 sq., and 
the comparison of our inability to praise God with the inarticulate utter- 
ances of newly born babes in Corp. Herm. xviii. 12, pp. 359 sg. On the 
un-Pauline view cf. R. Perdelwitz, Die Mysterienreligionen und das Problem 
des I. Petrusbriefes (R.G.V.V. XI. iii.), 37 sqq.; Reitzenstein, Myst.%, 
329 sq.; my Sallustius, lv. I regard unfamiliarity with the idea as a 
more probable explanation of its absence from St. Paul than deliberate 
avoidance of a pagan thought. Rabbinical writers of the second and 
third centuries A.D. speak of. proselytes as being like newborn babes 
(Strack-Billerbeck, II. 423). 

4 On radryyevecta cf. Rawlinson, Doctrine, 144g; Philo, De vita Moysis, 
Il. 11 sq. §§ 59-65 (Il. pp. 143 sq. Mangey), uses both maavyyevecta and 
owrnpla of the world’s new life after the Flood. 
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enter into the Kingdom of God,’ the view later dominant 
has taken shape. 


We must ask where the suggestion of this transformation 
could arise. A ritual pretence of death, followed by a 
ritual pretence of resurrection, is of very wide distribution 
as a puberty rite of initiation among primitive tribes. It is 
not surprising to find it in the mysteries which represent 
the spiritualisation of elementary types of belief. The 
Orphics probably believed in rebirth by a supposed boiling 
in milk+; a cauldron of apotheosis is mentioned in the cult 
of Leucothea, whether the Greek goddess or some Syrian 
deity Hellenised under the name?; a feigned death is 
mentioned in Mithraism, and the seven grades of initiation 
correspond to the soul’s passage through the seven spheres 
to the body, that is, to birth ® ; a feigned death formed the 
central act in initiation in the mysteries of Isis*; rebirth in 
the ¢aurobolium of Cybele will be discussed later; rebirth 
at Eleusis was probably indicated by a symbolic act >; 
kindred practices are found in Graeco-Egyptian magic under 
the Empire. In this period rebirth is elaborated by the 
doctrine of the reconstitution of the new self of the initiate 
out of the elements.® Rebirth as a little child is attested 
by Sallustius, who says of the rites of Cybele, ‘ after this 
(the dies sanguinis) we are fed on milk as though being 
reborn ; that is followed by rejoicings and garlands and as it 
were a new ascent to the gods’; here the rites seem to be 

1 A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 676. 

2 Ibid. p. 420; Cumont, Musée du cinquantenaire*, 166, No. 141. But 
B. Haussouillier and H. Ingholt, Syria, v. 340 sq., prefer the older inter- 
pretation of rod dmoGewbévtos ev TG AEByTt BV 00 ai [Elopra) &ywyra, the phrase in 
an epitaph in the Hauran on which the idea is based, as ‘ the dead man who 
after cremation was buried in the sacred vessel,’ perhaps rightly. Reit- 
zenstein now explains it (Z.N.W. 1927, 613) of a baptismal bassin in a 
stream. ; 

3 J.H.S.1925,99, where Porphyry, De antvo nympharum, vi.is misunder- 
stood ; as Professor Cumont kindly pointed out to me, kd@odov refers to 
the descent of the soul into the body, &yodoy to its return to its heavenly 
abode. 

4 Apul. Met. xi. 21, ipsam traditionem ad instar uoluntariae celebrart 
morits. 

5 A. Korte, A.R.W. xviii. (1915), 116 sqq., by contact with a repre- 
sentation of the pudendum of Demeter in a cista. 

6 S. Eitrem in Symbolae Osloenses, iv. 39 sqq. é 

? Concerning the gods and the universe, ch. iv. pp. 8, 24 sqq., in my 


edition. For an illustration of the rebirth idea applied to a stone used 
in magic cf. J.H.S. 1925, 996. 
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communal celebrations in which all the faithful participated 
every year rather than the ceremonial of individual initiation. 

Rebirth then was common in ritual, and it was known 
in myth, as the story of Medea’s cauldron shows. That it 
should find a place in Christianity was almost inevitable ; 
we shall do well to avoid the supposition that one parti- 
cular rite, the taurobolium, was of paramount importance 
in determining its development. The recipient of this 
descended into a trench and was there drenched in the 
blood of a bull slaughtered over him. Originally, no doubt, 
a ritual performed by individuals for their own welfare, or 
perhaps rather by the chief priest for the community of 
faithful} it appears later also as performed by the archi- 
gallus or chief servant of Cybele at Rome annually with 
special intention for the Emperor’s welfare; this celebra- 
tion is probably to be connected with the official patronage 
which the cult received from and after Claudius. An 
analogous ceremonial was performed with a ram, and called 
criobolium. 

We first hear of this rite in the second century of our 
era; our inscriptional records tell then of its use on behalf 
of the Empire, later also of its private use, and we learn 
from them that it could be repeated after twenty years. 
It would be unsafe to conclude that it was till then not 
introduced into the Graeco-Roman world ; private devotees 
may not have felt it necessary to record the act.? Its 
meaning is almost as obscure as the question of its date. 
Its name implies some sort of lassoing of a bull, afterwards 
slaughtered *; the captor then presumably bathed in its 
blood, and it seems a fair conjecture that his object was to 
secure for himself the vital force of the bull, which is 
commonly regarded as a vehicle of divine power, while 
offering to the goddess the wives or testicles as a sacrifice 

1 Cf. Reitzenstein, Myst.*, 45 sq. 

* So Loisyargues, Mystéves,p.116. Cf. thecommemorativeinscriptions 
in which Mithraists record their elevation to various grades of initiation ; 
these also come from the middle or later part of the fourth century A.D. 
(Cumont, Textes et monuments, ii. 94 sq.), that is, from a time when a 
pagan devotee was ‘in opposition’ and self-conscious. 

8 So Cumont, Religions orientales, pp. 101 sqq.; for the wide distribution 
of such hunts, something sacral, cf. B. Laum, Das Eisengeld der Spartaner 


(Braunsberg: 1925). Reitzenstein, Myst.’, 45, sees in the rite the influence 
of the old idea that blood poured over a grave gives new life to the dead. 
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of substitution. The only statements as to its object 
which we find are late in the fourth century of our era. 

One recipient of that time states that he is ‘ reborn for 
ever by the taurobolium.’1 What we are to make of this 
is uncertain. Is it the expression in a conflict of religions 
of the old basic idea of the rite, as always held but not 
directly expressed earlier? Does it ‘ represent rather the 
enthusiastic hopes of the devotee than any dogma’? ? 
Is it again forcibly contrasted with Christian baptism ? 3 
In any case it is not an ordinary initiation, and in the dated 
cases does not occur during the March celebrations (that is, 
the commemoration of the myth and the Initium or initia- 
tion which followed immediately) ; it is a heilige Handlung, 
an act of devotion influencing heaven, and applicable, like 
sacrifice, of the character of which it partakes, to the needs 
of others. It is possible, but not definitely attested, that 
a criobolium was performed on behalf of the initiates by 
the Archigallus.4 In view of these considerations, and of 
the uncertainty whether Christianity in its first fifty years 
encountered the rite, we can hardly allow it much importance 
in this connection. 

Another aspect of the Pauline conception of baptism, 
that expressed in Gal. iii. 27, ‘ You are all sons of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus, since all of you who were baptised 
into Christ put on Christ,’ has been considered earlier 
(p. 106). That baptism is also thought of as conferring 
the Spirit is a natural consequence of those beliefs con- 
cerning the Spirit which we have considered earlier (p. 102). 

The application to baptism of terms strictly appropriate 
to pagan initiation, photismos illumination, sphragis sealing, 

1 Taurobolio criobolioque in aeternum renatus (376 a.D., H. Hepding, 
Attis, 89, no. 37). The earlier belief limited the efficacy of the rite to 
twenty years, a typical period (cf. Moore’s paper cited in the next note, 
and the fourteenth-century German story of the man whose dead wife was 
restored to life for twenty years by his sacrificing twenty years of his own 
life; Fr. Pfister in Vélkerkunde, 1927, p. 22). For the idea of repetition cf. 
Reitzenstein, Myst.8, 179. Graillot, Le culte de Cybéle, 543 sq., sees the 
influence of Christianity in this change. 

2 So C. H. Moore, Classical Philology, xix. 363 sqq., and W. R. 
Halliday, Background, p. 308. ; 

3 So H. Graillot, op. cit.,p.171. His treatment of the rite (pp. 153 sqq.) 
is full and useful. 


4 Graillot, p. 178 ; the analogy of ‘ baptism for the dead’ is false; cf. 
p- 136 later. 
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mysterion, telete, and the like, is later and belongs to a time 
when Christianity moved more widely in the Hellenistic 
world, and when the proportion of Jews among its guiding 
spirits was lower and the proportion of Hellenistic converts 
knowing other mysteries was higher.1 This means that 
the new terminology was used when the essential concept 
of the rite had substantially taken shape. In that concept 
we have seen a possibility of Hellenistic influence; but 
only as effecting a slight transformation in what was deter- 
mined by an internal evolution. 

§ 3. Eucharist—On the eve of the Crucifixion Jesus 
took bread, blessed, and said ‘ This is my Body,’ and took 
a cup and said ‘ This is my Blood of the Testament,’ or 
‘ This is the Testament in my Blood.’ That is the common 
basis of the Synoptic and Pauline stories, which give us 
two independent versions of the same tradition.? Loisy’s 
assumption that Jesus said only, what the Synoptists give 
also, ‘I will drink no more of the fruit of the vine till I 
drink it new with you in the Kingdom’ and that This 1s my 
Body, This 1s my Blood are added to the original Synoptic 
tradition from St. Paul can hardly be correct. In the first 
place, such an interpolation of Mark would be very peculiar ; 
he and the other Synoptic strain represent a remarkably 
careful attempt to reproduce a record of the past, rather than 
an adaptation thereof to present needs and experience. In 
the second place—and this may fairly be thought decisive— 
any one interpolating from St. Paul would have at the same 
time added the words ‘ Do this in remembrance of me,’ 
which we find only as a later incorporation in Luke. 


1 Hatch, Influences, pp.295 sq. Tovs drat pwricdévras in Hebr. vi. 4, pwric- 
Oévres, X. 32, seem to be used in a more general sense. But it is not clear 
that the use comes from mysteries, as Clemen, pp. 333 sq., thinks ; it may 
come rather from mysticism, and was probably commonplace. Moreover, 
the metaphorical use of ‘ illumination ’ occurs in the Septuagint (Harnack, 
op. cit., 127»). 

2 This has been established by H, Lietzmann, Messe und Herrenmahl, 
p.218. (Ido not wish to deny that the Lucan account may be a third; cf. 
H. N. Bate, J/.7.S., Xxviil. 362 sqq.). Feeling as I do in important points 
bound to adopt conclusions other than those expressed in this striking book, 
Iam the more anxious to express my deep sense of indebtedness to its 
author. 

8 Loisy is supported by G. P. Wetter, Alichristliche Liturgien, i. 147. 
Cf. against the idea of an aetiological invention of This is my Body, Lietz- 
mann, 252, and in general the wise remarks of F.C. Burkitt, Tvans. Third 
Congr. Hist. Rel., 11. p. 327. 


—_ \ 
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That Jesus then said ‘ Do this’ is an assumption which our 
evidence does not support. Loisy, Klostermann, and Wetter 
all hold that the Synoptic account would in itself clearly 
imply the repetition of the rite.1 The emphasis on the eve 
was on what was then done. Jesus, by His symbolic 
presentation of the Sacrifice, constrained the disciples to 
willing acceptance of His death. They now entered the 
new Covenant. What should be done thereafter was not 
at the moment the point of interest. Certainly it was con- 
veyed to the early community that they were intended to 
continue what He had done, and the Pauline form of the 
tradition represents what must afterwards appear essentially 
true. St. Paul’s words éya yap mapérAaBov dnd tod Kuetov 
are susceptible of two meanings, ‘I received as a tradition 
coming from the Lord’ and ‘I learnt by personal revelation 
from the Lord.’ Against the latter view it has been urged 
that a direct revelation would be expressed by tape not 
a6, and that the former is the natural preposition to use 
after the compound. A stronger argument is that he else- 
where uses mapadadvetv only of instruction from a Christian 
teacher ; when he speaks, as he does, of revelations from 
Christ, he employs other language.? Yet the phrase means 
that the tradition has the full authority of the Lord of 


1Tt may be added that Lietzmann in his note on 1 Cor. xi. 25 
rightly regards ‘Do this’ as referring to the whole cult-act. N. P. 
Williams, Essays Catholic and Critical, pp. 401 sqg., sees a reference to 
future repetition in ‘I will drink no more,’ and Klostermann on Mark 
xiv. 22-25 thinks that Mark may have so interpreted the words. To me 
it appears impossible to give to those words any sense other than the 
anticipation of the heavenly banquet in the Kingdom. If von Gall, 
BASIAEIA TOY @EOY, is correct, the idea of the Church on earth as the 
Kingdom of God is not earlier than St. Augustine, though he finds even in 
St. Paul beginnings thereof (p. 478). 

2 J. Weiss, Korintherbrief, 283 ; Clemen, op. cit., p. 174. 

3 rapeAdBere map juov int Thess. iv. 1; 2 Thess. iii. 6; cf. Gal. i. 12, od8é 
yap &yh mapa dvOpamov mapéAaBoy avrd (his edaryyéAiov) ore edidaxOny, GAAG BP 
dmokarvpews *Incod Xpiorod, where the special relevance of 7m. is to the first 
member. - 

Of his own special inspirations he says, for instance, Gal. i. 16 
Kadéoas dic THS XdpiTOs adTov amroxadiwar Tdy vidy avTod év éuol Wa evaryyeAlComar 
avroy év trois eveow (for amon. cf. 2 Cor. xii. 1); x Cor. vii. 10 rots 8& 
yeyaunkdoiy mapayyeAAw, ovk eyd GAAG 6 Kidpios (distinguished from 12 ois 5& 
Aoumols maparyyéAAw eyw, ovx 6 Kipios ; for the style cf. 1 Pet. iv. 11 ef ris 
AaAe?, as Adyia @cod) ; 1 Cor. xiv. 37 ef tis doe? mpophrns eivou 7) wvevparixds, 
emiywwokerw & ypddw tuiv br. Kuplov éorly évroah. Loisy’ssuggestion (Mysiéves, 
Pp. 282,) that éyé supports the idea of personal revelation is hardly right ; 
it is in effective contrast with you which comes before: ri claw iuty ; émawéow 
buds ; ey rolTy ovk emawd. eyo yap... 
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present spiritual life, the supreme sanction which St. Paul 
recognises. 

In any case, the essential meaning of the rite for St. Paul, 
that it is a liturgical setting forth of Christ’s death, is surely 
not his invention if the Covenant word was spoken, or was 
independently of him believed to have been spoken. 
According to Exodus xxiv. 6, half of the blood of the oxen 
sacrificed was sprinkled on the altar, half on the people as 
the blood of the covenant which the Lord had made with 
them concerning the law, and Moses and the elders ate and 
drank in God’s presence ; according to Genesis xvii. 9 sqq., 
circumcision is a covenant between God and man, and the 
blood shed therein is also spoken of in Rabbinic sources as 
“blood of the Covenant.’ Jesus said in effect ‘I am the 
sacrificial victim whose blood is shed for you, the faithful, 
to seal a new covenant with God, and whose body is broken 
for you.’2 The blood on this occasion was to be drunk, 
not sprinkled on the participants ; it may be noted that in 
solemn oath-taking or treaty-making blood and (or) wine 
may either be drunk by or sprinkled on those concerned. 
The parallels for this make the matter clearer. The broken 
bread as symbol of a victim cut in pieces is not unnatural ; 
to us bread is simply inanimate matter, but to less sophisti- 
cated people it seems to contain life. While bread might be 
eaten in pledging the marriage union, an oath-victim, in 
Greek usage at least, might not usually be eaten; this 
antitybum in a covenant between man and God (as con- 


1 Clemen remarks, p. 177, that the Paschal meal is never spoken of as 
a covenant; Casel, Jahrbuch, vi. 140, that it was not a mystery in the 
Hellenistic sense, though it is a memorial (bid. 15575). Onrecent attempts 
to explain the Last Supper out of the Paschal meal cf. G. B. Gray, Sacrifice 
an the Old Testament, pp. 383 sqq. 

2 So Lietzmann, pp. 220 sq., though he regards the connecting of the 
communal meals of the Christians with the Atonement on the Cross 
as a Pauline innovation (255,). For the vitality of the covenant idea in 
Judaism cf. the Talmudic statement (AITEAOS, II. 7, 32) that a proselyte 
enters it by circumcision, baptism, and sacrifice. Parallel is the idea of 
Christianity as a new law, for which cf. Hatch, Influence, p. 162. It may 
be remarked that the idea of Covenant sacrifice does not appear among the 
Old Testament symbolism of Eucharistic liturgies; yet it must be re- 
membered that that symbolism is a later product, due to a generation 
which would not recall the original significance of the act. 

5 See for some S. Eitrem, Opferritus und Voropfer der Griechen und 
Rémer (Oslo, 1915), PP- 422 Sq. 

4 Cf. E. Reuterskidld, Die Entstehung der Speisesakramente (Heidelberg, 
I9I2) pp. 115 sqq. 
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trasted with one between man and man, in which God’s 
duty is to punish the offender, who is sometimes represented 
by the victim) might. What was done was a symbolic 
representation of the Crucifixion conceived as a Covenant 
offering. 

The repetition of what Jesus did was therefore in the 
first instance a re-enacting of this Covenant offering, bring- 
ing its participants into an intimate relationship therewith, 
assuring their share in the new promise. The Eucharist 
as we see it in and behind the early liturgies is an action, 
not an expression of piety; the performance in mimesis 
indefinitely often of what happened once and for all, the 
association of the individual in the community with the 
Cross conceived as a worsting of daemonic powers and as 
the prelude of victory, or itself victory.1 To call this Cove- 
nant offering a Qvot«e or sacrifice was natural; the new 
high-priestly sacrifice was contrasted with those of the old 
dispensation. The idea that participation in the Covenant 
victim gives the soul its meat and drink is at first less 
stressed (it is implied in r Cor. x. 3 sg., but its development 
is Johannine) : we find it again in the Didache; but it is 
not originally central. The later piety of communion is 
a genuine development, but a development which causes a 
shift of emphasis. Till well on in the fourth century there 
hardly seems to be a moment of consecration: people did 
not look for one, the centre of interest being in the action 
as a whole, reproducing visibly the Christian scheme of 
salvation; the Easter Secret from the Sacramentarium 
Leonianum, (da nobis haec quaesumus, Domine, frequentare 
mysteria, quia quotiens hostiae tibi placitae commemoratio 
celebratur opus nostrae redemptionis exercetur) illustrates this 


1 It is G. P. Wetter’s merit to have emphasised this in Altchristliche 
Lituygien, i, however much we may disagree with him in some of his 
conclusions. With the view expressed in Alt. Lit. ii. that the Sacrifice 
of the Mass is a conception formed of the combination of this mystery 
idea with the oblations made by the Christians of bread, wine, oil, etc., I do 
not agree; cf. against it O. Casel, Jahrbuch fir Liturgiewissenschaft, iii. 
J ee ; Meee 

2 Hebr. viii. sq.; Didache xiv. 2 (quoted p.132). It is possible that 
Jesus held the high-priestly view of His Messiahship; cf. Mr. Narborough’s 
essay, p. 37. On the later obscuring of the ‘ mystery’ aspect of the Mass 
when contact with antiquity was lost cf. Casel, Jahybuch, iv. 221, no. 88 ; 
vi. 184 sqq.; on the passage from Mysterienliturgie to Sakvamentsmystik, 
cf. A. L. Mayer, 7bid. vi. 92 sqq. 
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most clearly. Throughout, popular devotion is something 
quite concrete. The Eucharist is the objective memorial 
in act of Jesus. The sacrificial aspect springs from this ; 
the sacrifice is not a new sacrifice, but the one offering of the 
New Covenant, as Casel says.1 

The Eucharist regarded as the actualisation of a soterio- 
logical drama is in a line with contemporary mysteries, 
which purported to represent the sufferings and triumph of 
a god, in which his worshippers sympathised and shared. 
There are differences (it is not a seasonal rite but a regular 
rite independent of time of year: the triumph of Christ is 
a triumph over forces of evil rather than mere death and 
has a moral value which is all its own ; it is moreover what 
is believed about a recent historical event, not about some- 
thing in the mists of the past ?), but there is a fundamental 
unity of conception. The Eucharist is a mystery, as 
mysteries were then understood, and Christianity, the heir 
of Judaism, has also an essential spiritual continuity with 
Hellenistic religion. Nevertheless, on our evidence we must 
conclude that its parallelism comes from an independent 
basis; we have in fact here one of the clearest cases of 
convergent religious development. 

There is, however, no clear evidence that sacred meals 
had this significance in the mysteries ; it appertained rather 
to ritual of a dramatic type, to mumming with actors or 
images. Ancient religious meals are of three main types. 

First, there is eating together in fellowship by a cult 
society which does no more thereby than give outward 
expression to its fellowship, or commemorate gratefully a 


1 The above statement owes much to O. Casel, Jahrbuch fiir Liturgie- 
wissenschaft, l.c.; iv. 226 sqq.; vi. 113 sqg.; it is to be supplemented 
from my appendix to Mr. Narborough’s essay. The transition from d:a0hkn 
to @vota (sacrifice) is not difficult; it was no doubt facilitated by the 
connexion of the Last Supper with the Paschal sacrifice (Exod. xii. 27). 
Cf. a development of the parallelin S. John Chrys. Hom. LX XXII in Matth. 
782 D; also Jahrb. vi. 133. The description of the Canon of the Mass as 
actio illustrates the religious idea well; cf. Casel, Jahrbuch, i. 34 sqq.,and 
Délger, Sol Salutis?, 295 sqq. 

2 Attis, Adonis, Osiris were supposed to have lived ; our view of them 
as projected from religious consciousness (or however else we put it) is not 
that of their worshippers. A striking example of the pagan parallel, which, 
however, will have none of history, is Sallustius, ch. iv., ‘ All this did not 
happen at any one time but always is so,’ copied from Julian, p. 171 ¢, 
quoted in my edition, p. ligg. 
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dead founder in whose honour they meet, or whose pecuni- 
ary benefactions they enjoy ; in this connection the phrase 
“in memory of’ is used as in rCor. xi,! though without the 
same significance ; as Casel remarks, the Christians thought 
of Christ not as dead but as living. Common meals implied 
union in a degree which we do not readily imagine, and such 
meals in honour of the dead are still held in modern Greece 
and elsewhere.? 

Secondly, there is eating together when a god or goddess 
is thought to preside. The orator Aristides, writing in the 
second century of our era, says in his speech ‘ Concerning 
Sarapis’ (viii. vol. i. p. 93 sqg., Dindorf), ‘ Men have perfect 
communion in sacrifices with this god alone in a peculiar 
degree, inviting him to their hearths and causing him to 
preside over their feasts’: two invitations to dinner ‘ at 
the couch of the Lord Sarapis’ (one of these adds ‘in the 
Sarapeum ’) have been found at Oxyrhynchus.? A citizen 
of Bologna built a dining-room for Juppiter Dolichenus : 
this implies perhaps the god was supposed to be present at 
the common meal of a cult society,4 as Zeus of Panamara 
may also have been at the communal banquet held in the 
course of his mysteries.5 Sharing of food in common is 
implied by ordinary sacrificial communion with a deity, of 
which more will be said later. 

Thirdly, there is the enthusiastic rending of bulls and 
eating of their flesh raw by votaries of Dionysus ; here it 
seems that the bull was believed to be a form in which 


1 Lietzmann on 1 Cor. x. 20; Clemen, p. 179; and for similar phrases 
used of dramatic ritual, O. Casel, Jahrb. vi. 138 sqq. 

2 On eating together cf. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, 
ch, vii. sgq. ; Doutté, Magic et Religion dans l’ Afrique du Nord, p.253 (when 
getting material for a love philtre procure it from a house in which you 
have not dined); an amusing English illustration in H. J. Rose, The 
Roman Questions of Plutarch, 87g, ; a cup is shared by bride and bridegroom 
in modern Greek marriage rites, Jahvb. f. Lit. v. 209. Such a meal of 
fellowship seems to have been held by some Gnostics, cf. Bousset, Haupt- 
probleme dey Gnosis, pp. 305 sqqg. On meals commemorating the dead cf. 
S. Xanthoudides, Ann. By. Sch. Athens, xii. 22; Schrader, Reallexikon, 
indog. Alt.2i. 18 sqq. They run into type II.; the dead man may be 
thought to preside, cf. A. Thomsen, A.R.W. xii. 484. 

3 Pap. Oxy. 110, 523. More parallels in Lietzmann on 1 Cor. x. 20. 

4 Dessau, Inscr. lat. sel. 4313. 

5 H. Oppermann, R.G.V.V. xix. 3, 66 sqqg. The inscriptions teach 
us nothing in particular about this meal, which may have been pure 
jollification (cf. A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 21). 
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Dionysus appeared. Here, and in the rending and eating 
of a bull or pig in Crete (supposedly the Cretan Zeus), there 
is a belief of eating the god, how consciously held we do not 
know: the first rite is Thracian, the second pre-Greek. 
Clear traces of this conception of sacramental communion 
in Greek ritual are not obtrusively frequent.t Moreover, 
the consecration in the Christian rites differentiates them 
clearly ; the elements are by prayer transferred to the 
sphere of numinous action and made the vehicles of the 
mystery by a deliberate process, in conscious emphatic 
remembrance of the saving acts of Jesus; again, the com- 
munion aspect of the Eucharist is secondary. It is not from 
the beginning in a line with what is called theophagy. 


In the mystery cults there were sacred meals, but our 
curiosity as to their meaning receives little satisfaction. 
The password which the initiate at Eleusis had to say was, 
according to Clement, ‘I have fasted, I have drunk the 
kykeon (a kind of porridge made with milk), I have taken 
(the sacred object) from the box, I performed the act, I put 
the thing in the basket and out of the basket into the box.’ 
What the drinking of the kykeon signified we do not know ; 
possibly it was a reception of the fruits of the earth in honour 
of the goddess who gave them. There is nothing which 
necessarily implies a receiving of deity under tangible 
forms. In the mysteries of Attis and Cybele the initiate 
said ‘I have eaten out of a timbrel, I have drunk out of a 


1 Cf. A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 651 sqg.; L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek 
States, iii. 196. On such eating cf. E. Reuterskidld, op. cit. He shows 
that such eating is something pre-deistic; the bull is ‘ concentrated 
force’ (p. 128). Still, it was taken into the orgiastic cult of Dionysus. 
Eating is an obvious way of assimilating the magical properties of that 
which is eaten, an idea illustrated at length by A. Dieterich, Mithras 
liturgie, pp. 95sqq. The drinking of blood is sometimes an oath-ceremony 
(p. 122), sometimes an ordeal, sometimes.a means of receiving divine 
inspiration for prophetic utterance (Pausan. ii. 24. 1, at Argos; cf. 
J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough’, i. 381 sqq.) or magic strength (J. Eg. Arch. 
xi, 157); of. J. Scheftelowitz, R.G.V.V. xiv. 3, 58 sqq.; wine is some- 
times ritually a substitute for it, cf. K. Kircher, R.G.V.V. ix. 2, 84 sqq., 
and Reitzenstein, Mys¢.*, 80 (drinking in magic of wine as blood of Osiris). 
For communion with a goddess in drink on Hittite monuments cf, A. H. 
Sayce, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. xxxii. (1910), 177 sqq.; for Hittite com- 
munion in food, ibid. xxviii. 95. On Scythian monuments M, 
Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, pp. 104 sqq., in other 
religions A. M. Hocart, Kingship (1927), pp. 58 sqq. 

* Protr. ii, 16,18, Stahlin. Cf. L. R. Farnell, £.R.E. xi. 13. 
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cymbal, I have become an initiate of Attis.’ What he ate 
and drank, and what eating and drinking meant we do not 
know; the emphasis is on the cult vessels employed for 
the purpose, these being sacred to Cybele and Attis in 
particular. It has been urged that bread was probably 
eaten, and this has been brought into connexion with the 
abstinence from bread which formed part of the sorrowful 
period preceding the celebration of the god’s resurrection 
and with the identification of Attis with the cornstalk ; 
it has therefore been inferred that Attis was eaten as the 
mystic bread. Theconclusion is uncertain. The abstinence 
was from fish and pork, as well as from bread, pomegranates 
and dates, and even in the ancient authorities who were 
most interested is not brought into connexion with a com- 
munion: Julian, who deals with the subject at length, 
speaks of fasting as aiming at the ascent of the soul ; Sallustius 
regards it as appropriate to the gloom of the period (he 
remarks further that bread and all coarse food are opposed 
to the soul). The identification of Attis with the cornstalk 
is ascribed by Hippolytus to the Phrygians ; the remark is 
one of the data of a piece of theologising, and we cannot 
assume that a cult formula is implied by Aéyouc. Dopvyec. 
Whatever the truth as to origins may be, there is no evidence 
for sacramental communion in Attis as a belief at the time 
in question ; had it been so, Julian would presumably have 
stressed it.1 For the cult of the Cabiri we have an in- 
scription from Tomi on the Black Sea, which as restored 
conjecturally reads, ‘The priests of the mystic gods in 
Samothrace shall on the seventh day of Apatoureon break 
and distribute the cake and shall pour the drink for the 
initiates and shall hold a procession.’ The restoration is 
attractive, but conjectural, and once more we do not know 
what was implied ; possibly again it is a typical reception 
of the fruits of the earth. The eating of fish in certain 
Thracian mysteries is obscure to us; we know it from 

1 Dieterich, p. 216, for the formula ; L. R. Farnell, Hibbert Journal, ii. 
316 sqq. We can hardly explain Julian’s silence as due to the extreme 
sanctity of the rite of eating and drinking, which one may infer from 
Firmicus to have been well known. The contrast which Firmicus makes, 
De evvore, 18, between this rite and the Eucharist hardly justifies theory- 
spinning. 

2 Dieterich, p. 105, 
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tablets in relief representing the communion, but have no 
liturgical texts, not even a literary allusion to explain them. 
For Mithraism we have Justin Martyr’s statement, which 
follows his description of the Christian Eucharist, ‘ The evil 
spirits copied this and handed it down to be observed in the 
mysteries of Mithras ; for you can know or learn that bread 
and a cup of water are among the rites administered to the 
initiated, with certain prayers,’ and the remark of Tertullian, 
who adopts this theory, ‘ Mithras marks his soldiers on the 
forehead, he celebrates also an oblation of bread.’ 2 What 
this signifies is uncertain: Loisy’s connexion of it with 
the usual representation of Mithras slaying a bull, from 
which proceeds corn, and his supposition of a communion 
in Mithras are conjectures which at the moment have no 
solid support. 

There is then, as far as we can see, nothing in this which 
can well have contributed to the genesis of the Christian 
rite, still less to its central position and soteriological signifi- 
cance. Nor are sporadic survivals of eating the god likely 
to have contributed to this; the point of emphasis in the 
Eucharist is not at first communion. This inquiry then 
into pagan parallels leaves us with the substance of the rite 
as a residuum not so to be explained. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that St. Paul is clearly not involved in 
controversy with Jewish Christians on the subject of the 
Eucharist, ready as they are to accuse him of innovation.! 

The common meals of the Jewish Christians at Jerusalem 
were no doubt accompanied by table prayers of the familiar 
Jewish type. In such eating together, with its preliminary 
offering to God of food and drink, lies the kernel of their 
common meal of love. Incorporated in this and only later 

1 Cumont, P.W. ix. 847; Délger, IX@YS, i. 143 sqq., ii. 421 sqq., 
iii. Taf. XXXII. 2. 

2 Justin, Apol. i. 66; Tertull. De praescriptione haereticorum, 40 ; for 
representations in reliefs cf. Cumont, Mystéves de Mithra’, pp. 163 sqq. 

’ Mystéres, pp. 189 sqq. ; contra see Clemen, pp. 186 sqq. 

* Loisy has met this point by arguing that dispute arose purely on 
practical questions (as, for instance, the position of Gentile converts) and 
that St. Paul’s teaching on the Eucharist might pass unnoticed (Mystéres, 
pp. 338 sq.) Yet it may be remarked that this teaching concerned deeply 


the historical memory of Jesus, a subject stressed by them more than by 
St. Paul. 
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separated was the Eucharist. In the Pauline rite the 
breaking of bread perhaps came first ; then the meal proper, 
then the blessing of the cup.1_ In the Jewish Christian rite 
described in the Didache* breaking of bread and blessing 
of cup are described without reference to the Last Supper. 
It has been urged that in kindred Egyptian liturgies the 
Institution section is not original, and it is inferred that this 
type of liturgy goes back to a Jewish-Christian celebration 
which had no connexion with that Supper as a soteriological 
act, while the familiar type which has such a connexion 
is regarded as having been originated by St. Paul.? This 
conclusion is, with all respect to the admirable work in 
which it has recently been maintained, quite uncertain. 
In the first place, it is improbable that St. Paul should 
have been the first to connect the communal meals of the 
Christians with the Last Supper. It would be peculiar 
that in this one point he should seek to emphasise a par- 
ticular earthly act of the Jesus of history, and to relate to 
it the religious pneumatic life of the community. Still, as 
has been remarked, everything pre-Pauline is a matter of 
conjecture, and it is possible that St. Paul was the first to 
see the link, though difficult to imagine how his view could 


1 Lietzmann, p. 228. On the later separation of common meal and 
Eucharist cf. O. Casel, Jahybuch, iii. 175. P. Batiffol, Etudes d’ histoire et 
de théologie, pp. 283 sqq., has argued brilliantly against the view that non- 
Eucharistic agapai existed. Common meals without a Eucharistic close 
are in fact uncertain for the earliest age of Christianity : but there is every 
reason to suppose that the Eucharist was originally, like the solemn act of 
Jesus, ‘ after supper.’ Against the supposition of a primitive wineless rite 
cf. Clemen, pp. 175 sgq.; Isuspect that nadoa: %proy in Acts is a technical 
phrase parallel to‘ saying Mass.’ 

2 Its evidence is here accepted as representing conditions in a back- 
water, in spite of Armitage Robinson’s persuasive arguments for the view 
that it represents a later attempt to reconstruct a picture of primitive 
conditions; on the whole, that hypothesis presupposes imaginative 
ability and antiquarian interests which are difficult to believe.. (Cf. also 
W. L. Knox, St. Paul, p. 86, n. 17.) Hennecke, Neutest. Apokr.*, p. 560, 
dates it in the first half of the second century; this is perhaps right ; 
A. Ehrhard, Urchristentum und Katholizismus (Luzern, 1926), p. 107, 
dates it as 80-90 or go-100. The use in it of the Johannine writings 
(Sanday, Criticism, p. 246) must affect the question. I would add that 
the use of rats Gcod (p. 132; cf. F. C. Burkitt, Christian Beginnings, pp. 90 
sq.) and yvéos (p. 131) points to an origin or at least a redaction in 
Christian circles which, though Jewish, thought largely in Greek (cf. W. L. 
Knox, St. Paul, p. 379: for a Jewish circle of this kind cf. the prayers 
discussed by Bousset, Nachy. Gétt. gel. Gesell., 1915, PP- 435 $9.) 

3 Lietzmann summarises his views, op. cit., pp. 249 Sqq. 
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have prevailed unless he had found in the Christian com- 
munity which he joined an undisputed tradition concerning 
the Last Supper to which to refer. In the second place, it 
should be remarked that there is no need of the repetition 
of the narrative of the Institution. Loisy and Wetter have 
in fact argued that it was absent from the Pauline Eucharist.+ 
The story is the Church’s authority for the rite, but a sanction 
need not be repeated.2, Furthermore, the Didache, which 
we shall consider at length, while giving instructions to 
presbyters as to the conduct of service in the absence of a 
prophet, is not a complete book of the words : it may assume 
a mention of the Institution as something which could not 
failto be inthe reader's mind. Inthe Anaphora of Serapion, 
even if the mention of the Institution is secondary, the 
bread is a type of the Holy Body (§ 12), the offering of it 
a type of Death (§ 13), the cup is a type of the Blood (§ 14), 
and the action is ‘ the living sacrifice, the unbloody offering ’ 
(§ 12). All this points to the Last Supper, and is meaning- 
less otherwise ; a Pauline quotation (Géoav Ovctav) would be 
very odd in a rite ignoring the Pauline conception of the 
Eucharist. 

The Didache rite does not expressly refer to the Last 
Supper. Nevertheless, read with that in mind, it does not 
exclude a reference to it. Jewish table prayers are varied 


1 Loisy, Mystéves, p. 283; Wetter, Liturgien, 1. 148,,. Loisy further 
remarks that there is no reason to suppose that the general course of the 
Pauline rite differed from the Jewish, though he holds that St. Paul is 
responsible for the interpretation in question. 

2 Note the introduction of the Institution narrative in the Anaphora 
of Serapion. ‘This bread is the representation (éuoiwua) of the Holy Body, 
because our Lord Jesus Christ . . .’ (Lietzmann, p. 36). Loisy has suggested 
that the Ignatian Eucharist, clearly as it involved the Pauline idea, had 
also no recitation of the words of institution. The localisation of the 
consecration moment at their recitation meets us clearly in [Ambrosius] De 
sacramentis, though as Lietzmann has said (op. cit., pp. 195 sq.), in the 
‘Liturgy of Hippolytus’ the Institution narrative is the central point ; 
perhaps it hangs together with the idea that the recitation of a story can 
be equivalent to a direct constraining prayer: that principle is familiar in 
magic. (On Christian belief in the power of prayers and hymns fer se, cf. 
Wetter, Liturgien, i. 167 sqq.) , 

3 Note the parallel with Ps. Ambros. and the ‘Liturgy of Hippolytus’ in 
the use of éuofwua (remarked by Lietzmann, p. 120) and thereon Casel, 
Jahrbuch, ii. 100. Living sacrifice is perhaps in contrast with the dead 
animals offered by the heathen (Casel, Jahybuch, iv. 44,5). 

‘ Wetter, i. 147, allows its connexion with the Last Supper; but it 


will be remembered that he does not agree with me as to what Jesus 
there said. 
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just enough for the purpose (ch. 9, sg.). ‘Concerning the 


thanksgiving}, .. .. : ; 
ae t | do it in this fashion. First of the cup: 

We give Thee thanks, Our Father, for the holy vine of David 
Thy son, which Thou hast revealed to us in Thy Son Jesus: 
glory be to Thee for ever. 


And of the broken bread : 


We give Thee thanks, Our Father, for the life and knowledge 
(gnosis) which Thou hast made manifest to us through Jesus 
Thy Son: glory be to Thee forever. As this bread was scattered 
on the mountains and gathered into one, so let Thy Church be 
gathered together from the ends of the world into Thy Kingdom ; 
for Thine is the glory and power through Jesus Christ for ever.’ 2 


After follows a direction : ‘ Let no one eat or drink of your 
Eucharist except those who have been baptised in the Name 
ofthe Lord. For of this the Lord has said: ‘‘ Do not give what 
is holy to the dogs.” ’ (Here we have in a Jewish Christian 
rite the beginning of the finding of symbolical sacramental 
meanings in the Evangelical tradition.) ‘When you have 
had your fill, offer your (Eucharistic) thanksgiving thus : 


We thank Thee, holy Father, for Thy holy Name, wherein 
Thou didst tabernacle in our hearts,? and for the knowledge and 
faith and immortality which Thou didst make known to us 
through Jesus Thy Son; glory be to Thee for ever. Thou, 
almighty Ruler, didst create all things for Thy Name’s sake, food 
and drink hast Thou given to men for their enjoyment, that they 
may offer thanks. But to us Thou hast given spiritual food and 


1 I give the alternative renderings in view of the possibility that the 
term has not become quite technical and definite (H. Leclercq, Dict. arch. 
chrét. iv. 783). I see no reason to suppose, with Casel, Jahyb. vi. 217, that 
ch. 9, 10 refer only to the Eucharist celebrated for the newly baptised ; 
evxao.crla Must be the normal weekly rite. 

2 Compare with these the Jewish formula of thanksgiving : 

‘ Blessed be Thou, Jeja Our God, King of eternity, 
Who hast made the fruit of the vine.’ 

The vine of David is based on Psalm Ixxix. (lxxx.) 9 sqq.: but Jesus is 
now connected with the cup. Compare also the Jewish blessing of bread, 
‘Blessed be Thou, Jeja, Our God, King of eternity, 

Who lettest bread arise from the earth.’ 
and another Jewish prayer, 

‘Raise a basket to collect all our banished members from the four ends 
of the world into our land. Blessed be Thou, Jeja, Who dost collect the 
scattered ones of Thy people Isarel.’ (Lietzmann, op. cit., pp. 203, 235.) 

3 of Kateckhywous év Tats Kapdlas quay (perhaps ‘ which Thou didst make 
to tabernacle’) ; the thought is one we have noted earlier, p. 106. 
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. drink and eternal life through Jesus Thy Son (ov Servant). 
Above all we give Thanks to Thee for Thy power: glory be to 
Thee for ever. Remember, Lord, Thy Church, to rescue it from 
all evil and to perfect it in Thy love, and bring it together from 
the four winds, a church sanctified into Thy Kingdom, which Thou 
hast prepared for it; for Thine is the power and the glory for ever. 


Let grace come and let this world pass away. 
Hosanna to the God of David. 
- If any one is holy, let him come; if any is not let him repent 


Maran atha.? 
Amen.’ 


‘Let prophets offer thanks at such length as they wish.’ 
There follow more directions about prophets, and then 
ch. 14: 

When you meet on the Lord’s Day break bread and offer thanks, 
having first made confession of your sins, that your sacrifice may 
be pure: let any man who has a dispute with his fellow not 
come together with you, until they are reconciled. For this is 
the sacrifice mentioned by the Lord. ‘In every place and time 
offer to Me a pure sacrifice, for I am a great King,’ saith the Lord, 
‘and My Name is held in wonder among the heathen.’ 


The interpretation of this seemingly straightforward 
description is one of the most difficult problems which face 
the student of Christian origins. I can here do no more 
than indicate some possibilities. If we assume that 
edyaptotia in ch. g isthe Eucharist, and that the rite described 
is none other than that mentioned in ch. 14,° there remain 
difficulties. peta S& To EurAyob¥vat, ‘after having your 
fill,” is an odd phrase for participation in the Sacrament # ; 
again et tig &ytog ... reads like an invitation to com- 
munion, warning off those who have not confessed their 
sins or made their peace with other brethren, and liturgical 
analogies perhaps suggest that the great prayer evyapiotodpév 
Gol, m&tep cyte, . . . should come before the people receive 

1 81a <’Incod> T0d maidés cov, where ’Inood is added from the Coptic version. 
mais means properly Servant, Ebed-Jahweh (p. 965). It is significant 
that this liturgical formula occurs both in the Didache and in the Liturgy 
of Hippolytus, which Lietzmann refers to a different, Pauline tradition. 

2 Lietzmann, p. 237, has recognised a dialogue of celebrant and congre- 
gation in these last words. 

8 So Lietzmann, pp. 232 sqq. 

* Casel, however, well compares satiavi in Postcommunions in the Missal 


(Jahrb. vi. 216); we find also vepleti (in the Postcommunion for the second 
week of Advent). 
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the Sacrament; such prayers after the people’s communion 
as are known are brief and confined to thanksgiving; they 
arenot intercessory. It is therefore not surprising that some 
scholars have regarded the blessing of the cup and broken 
bread in ch. 9 as belonging to the communal meal, followed by 
the Eucharist proper. wet d& td éurAnoOijvat refers then 
to the bodily sustenance thus received, not to the ‘ spiritual 
meat and drink’ of the long prayer.1_ If this is so, ebyaproti« 
may be applicable to the rite, meal and Eucharist as a 
whole: it is certainly difficult to distinguish between its 
use in chs. 9 and 14. In fact, the separation of meal and 
Eucharist was probably a gradual process in the East. 
Some strictly Eucharistic matter and what relates to the 
communion proper we do not find in the text. On the 
strength of other analogies one might expect prayer of a 
consecration type between ‘Glory be to Thee for ever’ and 
‘Remember, Lord, Thy Church .: .’ This view is not free 
from difficulties ; ‘Do not give what is holy to the dogs’ 
suits the Sacrament better than the content of the common 
meal; yet the latter was solemnly blessed, and in fact 
the Eucharistic prayer is as it were an elaboration of the 
simpler prayer used over the bread. On the whole it is 
perhaps the best explanation yet offered, but it seems at the 
moment impossible to attain to certainty, and the text seems 
to me to have suffered from dislocation. 

The Didache stands by itself in Christian history, but 
the comparison of bread and church is in itself strikingly 
like St. Paul’s saying, ‘ For we the many are one bread, one 
body ; we all share in one bread’ (1 Cor. x. 17). It is 
tempting to suggest that the comparison was likely to occur 
in prayers he himself used. The context also requires 


1 So W. L. Knox, Si. Paul, pp. 378 sqq., and others (cf. Batiffol, op. cit. 
pp. 295sq. The view put forward by Cagin and others and summarised by 
Leclercq, op. cit. pp. 780 sqq., according to which chs. 9 and ro refer simply to 
afrequent common meal, distinct from the Sunday Eucharist of ch. 14, seems 
tome impossible). I donot think it likely that the suppression of properly 
Eucharistic matter here postulated is due to disciplina avcani onthe author’s 
part; that disciplina belongs in the main to the fourth century a.D. 
(Batiffol, Etudes, pp. 1 sqq.; G. Anrich, Rel. Gesch. Gegenw.?, i. 532 Sq. ; 
Casel, Jahyb.iv.237). It may haveinfluencedaredactor. For redactorial 
activity in connexion with the Didache cf. the presence in a Coptic version 
and absence from the Greek of a blessing of oil (Jakyvbuch, v. 237; 
Hennecke, p. 560). There is the other possibility of loss in transcription. 
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consideration. ‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it 
not communion in the Blood of Christ? The bread which 
we break, is it not communion in the Body of Christ ? ’ 
Then comes the remark quoted, and after it, ‘Look at 
Israel in the flesh; do not those who eat of the sacrifices 
participate in the altar? Why dolI say this? Is what is 
offered to an idol of any force ? or is an idol of any force ? 
No, but the point is that the sacrifices offered by Gentiles 
are sacrifices offered to daemonia. I do not wish you to 
have communion in daemonia. You cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord ‘and the cup of daemonia: you cannot share 
in the table of the Lord and in the table of daemonia.’ The 
argument is against participation in meats offered to idols. 
The Christian must not share both in Christian cult meals 
and in the others. The argument that Israel after the flesh 
shares in the altar is Philonic: altar is in Jewish texts 
sometimes a circumlocution for God. What is meant by 
xotvavol tév Satuoviwy is hard to say. Perhaps the easiest 
explanation is that St. Paul is transferring his interpreta- 
tion of the Christian rite to them, to make as effective a 
contrast as possible.1_ Even so he does not contrast xotvavod<¢ 
TOV Satuoviwy with xorvwvods tod Kuetov. 

Lietzmann has maintained a very different view. After 
setting forth examples of eating at the tables of gods, and 
of sharing food with them, and the rare instances of eating 
the god, he remarks, ‘ A clear idea of the occurrence of the 
xowwvia tév Satwoviwv deprecated by Paul is given by 
Porphyry quoted in Eusebius Praep. evang. IV. 23.’ We 


1 There is an analogy in the Acts of Carpus Papylus and 
Agathonice, ch. 7 (p. 13 in Von Gebhardt, Ausg. Mdrtyreracten): tomep 
yap of GAnOeis mpoockuyyTal . . . apomorodyTat TH SdEn TOD Beod kal eloww per’ adTov 
BOdvaror, meradaBdvres THs aiwvlov Cwhs bia Tod Adyov, orws Kad of rovros 
Aarpedvovres apouorodyTa TH patadTyTi Tov Sayudywy, another in Constitutiones 
Apostolorum, viii. 34. 9 (a warning against assemblies of unbelievers) : 
hs yap of Baio iepets ayidCovar, ofrws of evaryets pialvovcw. The ‘ cup of 
daemonia’ may refer to the pagan custom of drinking after a banquet cups 
in honour of Zeus the Saviour and of the Good Daemon described with 
the genitive rorjpioy Tod “Aya0od Aaluovos, cf. Deissmann, Licht$, p.299,. On 
St. Paul’s view of the gods as Sauda cf. R. Liechtenhan, pp. 14 sqq. of the 
work quoted p. 147, n. 2 later ; Strack-Billerbeck III. 47 sqq. (Rabbinical 
parallels). ; 

* In his excursus on 1 Cor. x.22. The passage of Porphyry is annotated 
by G. Wolff, Porphyrii de philosophia ex ovaculis haurienda librorum 
veliquiae (Berlin, 1856), pp. 147 sqq., and Bousset, A.R.W. xviii. 154 sqq. 
On Porphyry’s attitude when he wrote this in youth cf. J. Bidez, Vie de 
Porphyve (Gand, 1913), pp. 17 sqq. 
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must study the quotation in its context. Porphyry there 
says that Sarapis, whom he identifies with Pluto, is lord of 
the daemones and gives us acts with a hidden meaning to 
drive them away. The essence of the method is in the 
offering of the blood of animals; by this we get rid of the 
daemones and secure the god’s presence. Our bodies are 
filled with daemones which settle on us when we eat ; hence 
our fasts drive them away. There is nothing relevant in 
this, any more than in Porphyry’s later statement (De abst. 
II. 42) that animai sacrifice attracts daemones and should be 
avoided by the wise man, who does not desire their company. 
Lietzmann has elsewhere urged that the efzklesis of the 
Spirit to come upon the elements and through them enter 
the communicants is to be connected with an ancient idea 
of sacrifice and the accompanying meal. ‘The strength of 
the deity dweils in the sacrificed flesh and passes into him 
who eats it.’1 On this it must be remarked that on the 
one hand there is evidence suggesting that such ideas lie 
behind Greek sacrificial meals. Certain preliminary ritual 
and contact with the altar, which was originally held to 
be charged with divine power, hallow the victim. On the 
other hand, what we infer from these indications is our 
inference, not ancient expressed belief or theory. It is 
something much less near the surface than the notion that 
the worshippers and the god eat together in fellowship ; 
part is reserved for the god, the rest man takes.? The 
Christian teaching is explicit, not implicit. 

1 Messe und Herrenmahl, p. 77. 

2 Cf. the excellent discussion by L. R. Farnell, E.R.E. xi. 14 Sqq. 
Thus, for instance, lamblichus and his followers explain sacrifice as a kind 
of communion. But it is not communion in the life of the gods; it is 
communion with it by means of the life of the sacrificed animals, which, so 
to speak, ‘ make contact’ (cf. my Sallustius, Ixxxiv sq.). Again, we may 
draw inferences from the fact that in the cult of the Syrian Atargatis the 
priests ate fish offered to her, though others might never partake of any 
fish (Délger, IX@TS, ii. 184 sqg. for references) ; but do these inferences 
correspond to actual belief ? On communion with a god im an animal cf. 
M. P. Nilsson, History of Greek Religion, pp. 95 sq. As evidence for divine 
essence in food offered to a deity, Mythol. Vatic. i. 177 has been quoted : 
templum Iunonis fuit in quo mensam Hercules et Diana lectum habebat, ubt 
portabantur pueri ut de ipsa mensa ederent et inde acciperent fortitudinem et ° 
in lecto Dianae dormivent ut omnibus amabiles fierent et illorum genevatio 
succresceret. That eating from the table of Hercules should make you 
strong is readily explained from the principle of sympathy and does not 
postulate for its explanation anything deeper. Morever, the statement 


looks like a scholiastic imagining based on Virgil E£cl, iv. 63, not a state- 
ment founded on fact. 
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We may then with reason refuse to see Hellenistic 
influence in the Pauline use of xowvwvia. 

§ 4. Conclusions on sacramentalism.—We have reviewed 
some of the evidence for the character of Baptism and of 
the Eucharist. In both we have seen the eminently con- 
crete nature of early Christian ideas in general, and of 
St. Paul’s in particular. To him both rest on one concept : 
the individual actually participates in the sacred drama. 
In Baptism he dies with the Lord and rises with and in Him ; 
in the Eucharist he assists at the same drama renewed 
before him. Against this view it is ineffective to argue 
that St. Paul could not have thought in such a way and 
could not thus have ascribed spiritual consequences to 
material acts (his words in themselves suggest most strongly 
that he did), and useless to quote his thanksgiving to God 
for the fact that he baptised none of the Corinthians except 
Crispus, Gaius, and the household of Stephen (z Cor. i. 14) ; 
the explanation is there given ‘ that no one may say that 
he was baptised in my name.’ He had good reason to be 
grateful for the fact that in their wranglings men could not 
say ‘I was baptised by Paul, which puts me on a higher 
level of grace than you who were baptised by his underlings.’ 
Further, as he says (v. 17), his special work was preaching. 
Unless Baptism was regarded as in itself efficacious it is 
difficult to understand the Corinthian practice of baptism 
on behalf of dead persons, mentioned without praise or 
blame in 1 Cor. xv. 29 in an argument supporting belief 
in the Resurrection. The practice is probably not parallel 
to pagan ritual intended (like Christian requiems) to secure 
the welfare of loved ones in the next world?; it would 
rather seem that one Corinthian went through the rite on 
behalf of another who had not done so, much as a College 


1 This seems more probable than the inference of J. Weiss, Uvchris- 
tentum, p. 499, that the baptiser required special spiritual gifts, different 
from those of the preacher. 

2 For Orphic ritual on behalf of the dead cf. Orphica, fr. 232, Kern (atow 
mpoydvev aWeulorwy waduevo. May indeed mean, as Lagrange thinks, Revue 
Biblique, 1920, p. 435, no. 2, ‘to obtain deliverance from the inherited guilt 
of the crimes of impious ancestors’ ; but the next reference is unmistake- 
able). Plato, Rep. 3648; Th. Zielinski, La Sibylle, pp. 40 sqq. The prayer 
of a dead man for help in an epitaph from Rome, Notizie degli scavi, 1923, 
Pp. 358, 1. 3 b, has been interpreted as parallel, but doubtfully. On the 
antecedents of Requiem Mass cf. Délger, Ixerz, II. pp. 555 sqq. 
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Praelector takes a degree on behalf of a student who is 
unable to kneel in person before the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University.1 So again with the Eucharist, we find a clearly 
objective view in x Cor. xi. The Corinthians could not 
“eat and drink damnation to themselves’ if the bread and 
wine were a mere symbol; they could not be blamed for 
“not discerning the Lord’s Body’ if that Body was not 
there to discern. We are sometimes in danger of exaggerating 
the distance from Paul to Cyprian. 

At the same time, the peculiar character of Christian 
sacramentalism needs to be realised. The Christian who 
receives the sacraments is put into a new and ineradicable 
Spiritual condition, is fed with the meat and drink of eternal 
life; he secures the benefits of Christ’s Passion. Yet he 
can throw away these benefits by not bringing to them or 
showing after them the right disposition; that he needs 
if he is to receive in the words of St. Thomas vem et uirtutem 
sacramenti, the reality and effective working power of the 
Sacrament. This teaching is clearly given by St. Paul in 
I Cor. x. I sqqg. ‘I would not have you be ignorant, 
brethren, that our fathers were all under the cloud and all 
passed through the sea and were all baptised into Moses in 
the cloud and in the sea and all ate spiritual food and all 
drank the same spiritual drink, for they drank from a 
spiritual rock which accompanied them, and the rock was 
Christ. Nevertheless, God was not well pleased with the 
majority of them, for they were laid low in the desert. 
These things were types of our experience, that we might 
not be desirers of evil, as they were.’ To the new Israel 
under its new Covenant, as to the old Israel under its old 
Covenant, God’s spiritual gifts are no pledge of blessedness. 
Moreover, participation in the new sacramental life does 
not automatically make the participants pneumatikoi, men 
living the life of the Spirit ; that title belongs only to those 
who show the fruits of the Spirit, as many of the Corinthians 


1 Cf. Lietzmann ad Joc. on the Marcionite continuation of this practice. 
There is an ancient Mandaean parallel (Reitzenstein, Myst.’, 233), a 
modern in Mormonism (E.R.E. xi. 83). Preiske, Z.N.W. xxiii. 298 sqq., 
has suggested that when baptism came to be regarded as essential, this 
vicarious baptism was introduced that the number of the elect might 
speedily be completed. People were anxious to secure the inclusion of 
their relations. 
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do not (z Cor. iii. 1, etc.). On the other hand, the soteria 
given by pagan mysteries seems to have been a gilt-edged 
investment not liable to depreciation, though here also 
indications of a more spiritual attitude are not wholly 
wanting. 

§ 5. Church ordey.—Of the Christian ministry in early 
days we know little; gradually, it seems, individuals 
claiming special spiritual gifts gave place to a regular order, 
after existing for a time beside it.2 We read in Acts vi. 6 
that the Apostles prayed and then laid hands on those chosen 
to be deacons, and we hear of this laying on of hands in 
I Tim. iv. 4, 2 Tim. i. 6 (also in the giving of the Holy 
Ghost to disciples of St. John Baptist in Acts xix. 6). Belief 
in a transmission of divine power by physical contact was 
common at the time, particularly in miracles of healing ; 
at the same time we do not seem to hear of it as a means of 
conferring priesthoods, which were usually entered upon 
without ceremony; a few involved the reception of some 
sort of initiation.® Those who were to fill them were 
commonly selected by lot, the parallel between which and 
the choice of Matthias (if we regard the story as historical) 
is not important, since the Jews also made use of the lot. 
The practice of open confession of sins mentioned by 
James v. 16 (xr John i. 9 may mean ‘ confess to God’) is a 
natural concomitant of such Church discipline as we see 
exemplified in St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Its development, inevitable from the moment at which it 
was discovered that people sinned after baptism, was com- 
pleted later. Whether it was in any measure encouraged 


1 Cf., for instance, the address of the priest to Lucius in Apul. Met. 
xi. 15: teque iam nunc obsequio religionis nostvae dedica et ministerit 
iugum subi voluntarium ; nam cum coeperis deae seruire, tunc magis senties 
fructum tuae libertatis. 

2 Cf. Wetter, Liturgien, i. 162 sqq. 

3 For the miracles of healing cf. O. Weinreich, A ntike Heilungswunder 
(R.G.V.V. viii.). Priests of Asclepius at Chalcedon, Dionysus at Per- 
gamon, the African Saturn, also the hierophants at Eleusis, were admitted 
by initiation (C.Q. 1926, pp. 107 sqq.), also a priestess called Tadarsé of 
Apollo at Pednelissus in Caria (Supplementum epigraphicum graecum, ii. 
710). Onthe continuity of the early Christian ministry with the Jewish cf. 
W. L. Knox, St. Paul, pp. 86 sq.; on Jewish imposition of hands, ibid. p. 371 ; 
Strack-Billerbeck, II. 647 sgq.. Ehrhard has remarked on the Jewish 
mpeoBvrepo in Acts xxili. 14, Xxiv. I, xxv. 15. The title was in Egypt ap- 
plied to the older men forming something like a council within a larger 
body (Dittenberger, Or. gv. index sel., I. pp. 653 sq.) ; but the Jewish use is 
here clearly the parent of the Christian. 
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by the Phrygian custom of confession-inscriptions earlier 
mentioned, by the Samothracian confession by the initiate 
of the most evil thing he had done in his life, by occasional 
confession in the cult of Isis, or the like, can hardly be 
determined.* 

We have briefly reviewed early Christian cultus, and 
have found that, while it had much in common with what 
was around, the driving forces in its development came 
mostly from within. This development was not im vacuo, 
but in the Hellenistic background; it involved give and 
take. The evidence as we have reviewed it does not seem 
to justify the supposition of substantial borrowing by 
Christianity: if it did, the development of the new faith 
would still be the development of something not only 
individual, but consciously individual. ‘ In religious history,’ 
says Reitzenstein, ‘it is even clearer than elsewhere that 
nothing can exercise influence which does not find its way 
prepared, and nothing is living which is not essentially new.’ ? 


IV 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE COMMUNITIES 


WE have hitherto considered in the main the official teach- 
ing and practice of Gentile ‘Christianity as presented by 
St. Paul. We must now ask how it was received. Three 
main sources of danger may be noted: Judaising tendencies, 
which would have stultified the whole development of the 
new religion and made it a mere variant of Jewish 
proselytism ; survivals of old paganism in spirit and in 
ethics; and Christian heresy. The first, of which we hear 
at Philippi, in Galatia, at Colossae and in the letters to 
Timothy and Titus, and the third (mentioned, for instance, 
in 2 Tim. ii. 18) fall outside the scope of this Essay. The 
second appears clearly at Corinth in St. Paul’s First Epistle, 
and to this we must again turn. 

New disciples of Greek education might feel that they 

1 Cf. p. 73 above, also a public confession of guilt mentioned in an 
inscription of the fourth century B.c. at Epidaurus (Suppl. epigr. gr. ii. 58). 


On unction of the sick which appears in James v. 14 cf. F. Cabrol, Dict. 
@ arch. chrét. vi. 2777 8qq-, Leclercq, ibid. v. 1029 sqq.; Strack-Billerbeck, 


III. 759. 
2 Z.N.W. 1912, 23. 
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‘had passed out of death into life,’ but they could not become 
perfect Christians in a day: the story of their conversion 
is, as Weiss says, that of ‘ the gradual penetration of the 
ideas they brought with them from paganism by the spirit 
of Christianity.’ The first grave warning given to the 
Corinthians was directed against the spirit which expressed 
itself in such utterances as ‘I am of Paul, I of Apollos, 
I of Cephas, I of Christ.’ Partisanship of this sort was 
very dangerous: there was at the time a tendency to exalt 
religious teachers or prophets, as men with occult gifts, 
as having deity in them, Octo. &vOpwror; such were 
Apollonius of Tyana and later Alexander of Abonoteichus 
(Lucian says of Peregrinus—ch. xii—that the Christians 
‘thought him a god and used him as law-giver.’)+ Further, 
a certain competitiveness in matters religious makes itself 
felt later in the Empire, if not clearly in the first century. 

St. Paul found also at Corinth the gravest moral laxity. 
We have remarked earlier that popular standards, as distinct 
from those of ascetics and of coterie poets of dissipation, 
were probably somewhat lower then than they are to-day 
(p. 74). Corinth at least, a cosmopolitan place, would 
be no rosebed of virtues. The ascetic reaction from such 
tendencies had in its turn dangers, and the Apostle, in 
spite of his own ascetic leanings, counselled moderation. 
But the great danger was licence. 

To some adherents of Christianity it might seem that 
they were now saved, God’s elect, and could do what they 
would. Against such an attitude St. Paul protested, as 
we have seen (p. 137). Some were proud of their spiritual 
gifts, of their capacity for gnosis. To them St. Paul says 
in effect, “ Yes, your gifts are good, and Christian gnosis 
is real gnosis, and those who possess it, the pueumatikot, 
are superior to the psychikot, those who have only the 
ordinary human soul.? At the same time, what matters 
is not the ability to go into ecstasy but three things, Faith, 


1 It is noteworthy how eagerly St. Paul avoids any such attitude 
towards himself (Bousset, Kyrios Christos*, 119) ; note Gal. iv. 14 ds &yyeAov 
God edétacdd we, @s Xpiordy’Incovy. The Didache bids one honour a teacher 
as the Lord, but for the reason that the Lord is in the man who proclaims 
His Lordship. On 6cio: %vOpwro cf. Reitzenstein, Myst.3, 236 sqq. 

2 On the earlier history of these terms cf. Reitzenstein, Myst.®, 284 sqq. 
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Hope and Love; of these Love is supremely important, 
while your present gnosis must be imperfect and provisional.1 
The spiritual powers which you should seek are those which 
tend to the edification of others, not glottolalia, ability to 
speak as a medium (I Cor. xiii.).’ 

This teaching is fundamental to Christianity, not the 
less so because a somewhat similar conception of Faith is 
found in Egypt in the Hermetic Corpus and in magical texts, 
and because the combination Faith, Hope and Love seems 
to have non-Christian antecedents.2 St. Paul has taken 
words and formulas which are current, and given to them 
the sense he needs. Ecstasy, natural as it was, was being 
over-valued ; this involved danger to morality and order, 
and no little loss of perspective. We may recall a saying 
of Jesus in Luke x. 20: ‘ Rejoice not because you have 
dominion over the unclean spirits ; rejoice rather that your 
names are written in the book of life.’ 

At Corinth, then, we see a community lapsing into old 
sins and old habits of thought and rebuked accordingly. 
It was no doubt an extreme case, and can hardly be regarded 
as typical of early Church life. At the same time it is very 
significant of the dangers which had to be overcome and 
of the importance of St. Paul’s activity in meeting betimes 
tendencies subversive of Christianity as he understood it. 
He was more conservative than is sometimes allowed.® 
‘Not Paul’s introduction of mysticism into Christianity but 
his bringing of the moral Gospel of Jesus into the Greek 
world is the act of his which counts in world-history,’ says 
von Dobschiitz.* 


1 There is perhaps a certain irony in xv. 34 dyvwotay yap God Twes Exovet, 
‘ For all your confidence in your gnosis, some of you lack necessary gnosis.’ 
But é&yvwota is also a fixed term ; cf. Reitzenstein, Myst.?, pp. 292 sq., 343. 

2 On Faith cf. Reitzenstein, Myst.®, 286 sqq.; Délger, IX@Y2, ii. 
482 sq. On Faith, Hope, Love, cf. Reitzenstein, Myst.*, 383 sqq., Christ- 
Stahlin, Gesch. griech. Litt. ii. 11419, Clemen, pp. 328 sqq., Uberweg- 
Praechter, Philosophie des Altertums, 12, p. 630. Proclus in the fifth century 
A.D. speaks of love, truth, and faith as raising man to God, and recom- 
mends them to @eoupyol (wonder-workers) as a means of securing contact 
with God (Ad Alcibiadem, p. 52); this triad comes from the Oracula 
Chaldaica, cf. Reitzenstein, op. cit., pp. 386 sg. The tendency to triads 
was of course strong. 

8 Cf. the good observations of K. Holl, Urchristentum und Religions- 
geschichte, p. 41, and of E. F. Scott, First Age of Christianity, pp. 157 Sq. 

* Der A postel Paulus, i. 43. 
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V 
RELATIONS TO PHILOSOPHY 


§ 1. Hellenistic popular philosopbhy.—We must now ask 
what relation Gentile Christianity bore to contemporary 
philosophic teaching, which then took the place of religion 
in moulding the lives of many.1 Philosophy was the more 
fitted to do this for the reason that in the Hellenistic age 
its main emphasis came to be laid on man, his needs, and 
his duties. How it thus served the needs of the times has 
been well stated by Edwyn Bevan in Stoics and Sceptics, 
and again in his essay in The Hellemstic Age. Those were 
days of sudden and catastrophic reversals of fortune: man 
required some way of escape. Hence comes the importance 
attached to self-sufficiency, autarkeia. He who has learnt 
his lesson aright is beyond the reach of circumstances. 

Some found satisfaction in a warm belief in the 
omnipotence of the stars. Together with the fatalism 
involved in Babylonian astrological theories, which in the 
Hellenistic age won many adherents, there grew what 
Cumont has called ‘astral mysticism.’ This meant an 
enthusiasm in the contemplation of the stars and a finding 
in this contemplation of something which could raise man 
above worldly cares and occupations. ‘I know that I am 
mortal and the creature of a day,’ says Ptolemy, ‘ but 
when I track by my mind the winding courses of the stars, 
I no longer tread the earth, but am with Zeus himself, and 
take my fill of ambrosia, the food of the gods,’ and this 
attitude was not confined to great astronomers; Seneca, 
in sketching the happiness to be enjoyed after death by the 
righteous, stresses the privilege of contemplating at close 
quarters the motions of the stars.2_ Astrological ideas could 


1 For philosophy’s definite claim to do this cf. Reitzenstein, Myst.°, 
134, 288. 

2 Anth. Pal. ix. 577; of. F. Cumont, Bulletin de Vacadémie royale de 
Belgique, 1909, pp. 256 sqq.; F. Boll, Jahvesberichte des philologischen Vereins 
au Berlin, 1921, pp. 2 sgqg.; and H. Gressmann’s convenient tract, Die 
hellenistische Gestirnreligion (Bett. z. Alten Orient, v. 1925). For con- 
templation after this life cf. my Sallustius, xcivy,, and Seneca, Dial. VI. 
25; W. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles (1923), pp. 143 sqq., has shown that Aristotle 
is to some extent the father of this attitude. The idea of the flight of the 
mind through the universe is Platonic; cf. R. M. Jones, Class. Phil. xxi. 
97 $99. 
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produce also an ecstatic self-surrender to the immutable 
decrees of Fate, accepted as divine law which it is man’s 
privilege to obey. Here astrology and Stoicism were on 
common ground : two instances of the attitude in question 
may be quoted from Vettius Valens, a writer of the early 
part of the second century a.D., particularly valuable for 
our purpose as being a thoroughly commonplace man 
(Anthologia, V1. 1, p. 242, 8 Kroll), ‘I was not excited by 
the varied courses of horses and the swift rush of the whip, 
or by the rhythms of dancers and the idle delight of flutes 
and the Muse and languorous strains, or by all that through 
devices or ribaldry moves hearers, no, nor did I have any 
part in harmful or beneficial occupations compact of good 
and evil or in foul and burdensome occupations, but, having 
chanced upon divine and reverent contemplation of things 
celestial, I wished to cleanse my character of all vice and 
all pollution, and to leave my soul immortal’ ; and again 
(V. 9, p. 220, 19), ‘ Those who busy themselves with fore- 
knowledge of the future and with the truth acquire a soul 
that is free from slavery, and despise Fortune, do not persist 
in hope [thought of Here as an evil thing], do not fear death, 
and live without perturbation, having schooled their souls 
to be brave, and they are not puffed up by prosperity or 
depressed by adversity, but are contented with what they 
have. As they are not hankering after the impossible they 
bear with constancy what is ordained, and being freed from 
all pleasure or flattery, they are soldiers of Fate.’ (This is 
the metaphor of the militia sacra, which we have seen ap- 
plied to Christianity.) ‘ For it is impossible for any man by 
prayers or sacrifices to overcome what was fixed from the 
beginning and alter it to his taste ; what has been assigned 
to us will happen without our praying for it, what is not 
fated will not happen for our prayers.’ This doctrine was 
too austere for the many, who sought in mysteries freedom 
from astral fate, which might to them seem the codification 
of life’s hardness.1 

Others took refuge in one philosophical school or another. 


1 For the Stoic attitude cf. Hatch, pp. 221 sqq., Liechtenhan, pp. 90 sqq.; 
for the un-Greek idea that Fate, Heimarmene, is actually evil cf. Pp. 150 
below. 
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It is noteworthy that a man of the world like Cicero turned 
to philosophy not only as a field for literary activity, but 
also as a subject of real importance and helpfulness in 
difficult times ; that even before the circumstances of the 
time caused him to substitute literary activities for political, 
he had busied himself with Greek political philosophy and 
transformed the Hellenistic idea of immortality won by 
service of mankind into the more Roman idea of immortality 
won by service of the state1; and again that a Horace was 
so pre-occupied in his later years with questions of conduct 
and of man’s place in the universe as we see in the first book 
of his Epistles. Virgil is associated with the Augustan 
revival of Roman religion, and of him we are told that he 
purposed after finishing the Aeneid to devote the rest of 
his life to philosophy. Since philosophy consoled man and 
gave him a kind of soteria,? it could evoke something of a 
religious sentiment. What Cercidas says of Diogenes, what 
Lucretius says of Epicurus, is in the nature of an apotheosis, 
and the attitude of Lucretius to Epicureanism is that 
of a man who has undergone the psychological experience 
which we call conversion. Of that experience, produced in 
St. Augustine when a pagan by the reading of Cicero’s 
Hortensius, a work intended to stimulate men to study 
philosophy, there are other examples, and of a consequent 
abandonment of the world; this occurs markedly in Neo- 
pythagoreanism and kindred philosophy,* and in Hermetic 
circles. The conclusion of the Poimandres or first tractate 
of the Corpus may be quoted, ‘ And now, why delay? Will 
you not, having received all this teaching, be a guide to all 
who deserve it, in order that the race of men may through 
you besaved by God? . . . AndI began to preach to men the 
beauty of piety and gnosis, saying “‘O people, earth-born men,°® 

1 In the Dream of Scipio, in Book VI. of his De ve publica (written in 
54-51 B.C.), finely characterised by Reitzenstein, Neue Wege zum A ntike, ii. 

2 Pf. 89, n. 1 above. 

5 Cf. O. Weinreich, Neue Jahrb. 1926, p. 643. 

4 Cf. A. Gwynn, Roman Education, pp. 175 sq. 

5 @ Aaol, &vSpes ynryevets, an old type of religious address. Cf. Aristoph. 
Birds 685 tye 5h bow Bvdpes duaupdBior, pdAdwy yevegd mpooduoror/dAvyodpavees, 
mAdouara mndrod, oxioeidéa pir’ duevnvalamrives epnuépior Tadraod Bporo) avépes 
eixeAdverpor, in a parody of an Orphic theogony (with daryodparées cf. Orph. 


Aygon. 430; cf. alsoa kindred address to men in Empedocl. fr. 124 Diels, 
& méroi @ Serdy Ovntav yévos & dvadvoABov). With & Aaoi cf. also Micah i, 2. 
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that have given yourselves up to sleep and drunkenness 
in ignorance of God, be sober, cease to be drunken and 
spellbound by foolish sleep.” And they listened, and came 
with one heart.’ The speaker is le type d’un converti, as 
Méautis says.t Hermetism is indeed a ground in which 
religion and philosophy meet, but the attitude in question 
had come to be at home in the latter. 

Now that philosophy in this way answered spiritual as 
well as intellectual needs, it addressed itself to the masses 
and not merely to the select few. Thus Stoicism taught 
man to fit himself to the world order of which he was part, 
‘to live in accordance with nature,’ and developed the 
theory of duties; Epicureanism sought to free him from 
superstitious fear of the gods and of death; Cynicism 
emphasised the advantages of cutting oneself adrift from 
all worldly interests. School rivalries could be severe, but 
in the sphere of popular philosophy they were least marked ; 
thus Seneca quotes various good sayings from Epicurus. 

The spread of philosophic ideas was due partly to oral 
teaching, given by a number of lecturers who had often 
something of the missionary in them, partly to books. 
The latter might be plain expositions, as the Elements of 
Ethics by the Stoic Hierocles: not a few belonged to or 
were influenced by a type known as the diatribe. The 
word itself means ‘conversation,’ and denotes in this 
case a species of written causerie in colloquial and pointed 
style.? Its invention is ascribed to Bion the Borysthenite, 
who flourished in the first half of the third century B.c. 
We possess considerable fragments of the works of his 
imitator Teles. In these men are exhorted to play cheer- 
fully whatever parts Fortune has given to them on the stage 
of life (a recurrent metaphor), to be contented with the 
plainest fare and the sharpest poverty, and to bear all 
things with a good grace; they are taught also that the 
supposed evils men fear cannot deprive them of happiness, 
and that their spiritual need is of healing. The diatribe 
is Cynic in origin and continues to be coloured by Cynicism, 


1 Aspects ignorés de la religion grecque (1925), p. 143. 

* The Pauline method of argument by question and answer may be 
explained thence, but it can also be brought into relation with Rabbinic 
practice (von Dobschiitz, Der A postel Paulus, i. 22 sq.). 

L 
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but its use is not limited to Cynics: the Stoic Musonius 
wrote characteristic specimens in the first century of the 
Empire,! and some features of its style occur even in writings 
of the Hermetic school, to which we shall return. 

It is natural to seek for traces of the influence of the style 
of writing here employed and of the ideas stated in it on 
New Testament writings. Sometimes that influence is 
fairly clear; the Epistle of St. James perhaps contains a 
strain of the diatribe, as Geffcken and Dibelius have argued : 
the description of the evil which the tongue (iii. 3 sqg.) can 
work seems to be a Hellenistic commonplace.? Nevertheless, 
it is not easy to form conclusions with any confidence. As 
Bonhdéffer has shown in his valuable Epiktet und das neue 
Testament, many of the points of contact between the 
diatribe and St. Paul are to be explained from the fact that 
both St. Paul and the authors of diatribes used the con- 
versational language of the day. 

Much material for comparisons, as the planting and 
sowing of seed,? gymnastics, wrestling, the games, triumphs, 
they have in common: here St. Paul may be influenced by 
the diatribe, or may, like the diatribe, draw his illustrations 
from the world around him and from its conversation. 
Both were trying to do similar tasks, and certain obvious 
methods were available. 

§ 2. Stoicism.—In general, we may also be sceptical as 
to any large measure of Stoic influence on the Pauline 
writings. On the face of it there appears to be much 
common ground: yet there is such an absence in St. Paul 
of what is more characteristically Stoic that we may well 
ask if he had received more of their doctrines than had 
become commonplace, even though at Tarsus he may have 
had opportunities for hearing Stoic lectures on philosophy. 

1 Cf. my Sallustius, pp. xxviisqq. A. Bonhéffer, R.G.V.V. x. 102 sq., 
points out that the lectures of Epictetus are for the most part not diatribes 
in the strict sense of the term. 

2 Cf. Clemen, p. 363. 

8 Here a religious metaphor is perhaps to be found ; cf. Reitzenstein, 
Ivan, Erlés. pp. 142 sqq. But the thought that spiritual development is 
like the growth of a seed is common in philosophy from Antiphon down- 
wards (Pohlenz, Gott. gel. Anz. 1913, p. 637). 

4 Yet he probably was sent to Jerusalem soon after becoming a ‘ son 


of the Law’ at the age of fourteen (von Dobschiitz, Der Apostel Paulus, 
12) 
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He speaks of puotc, Nature, and its teaching (x Cor. xi. 14), 
but } guotc dScoxer need not mean more than ‘ the physical 
facts indicate what is right’ and is an argumentum ad 
homines : it has a parallel in Epict. I. 16, ro, but need not 
come from a Stoic source. Syneidesis, which St. Paul uses 
of conscience, is not a Stoic technical term, although it has 
often been thought to be Stoic: the idea may come from 
Stoic sources, but it is not clear that the writer had first- 
hand acquaintance with Stoic texts. Rom. ii. 15 ‘ who 
show the work of the law written in their hearts, as their 
conscience testifies’ may look Stoic, but can more readily 
be explained from Hebraic ideas like Jerem. xxxi. 33: 
‘But this is the covenant that I will make with the house 
of Israel after those days, saith the Lord; I will put My 
law in their inward parts, and in their heart will I write 
it ; and I will be their God, and they shall be My people.’ 
Though in existing Rabbinical texts this is not extended 
to cover the heathen,! in the more liberal schools of 
Judaism existing in St. Paul’s day it may have been. At 
the same time, the idea in Romans that all races know 
God is a Hellenistic commonplace (p. 6r earlier). So also 
with other Stoic terms which he seems to use; it is not 
obvious that he uses them in their peculiar sense or with 
knowledge thereof. Bonhéffer has argued with great force 
for this view: subsequent criticism should perhaps cause 
some modification of his conclusions, but in general he has 
made a clear case against any theory of extensive influence 
on St. Paul of Stoic writings. At times St. Paul shows 
acquaintance with Stoic ideas, but he opposes them or uses 
them against the system to which they belong.? 

At most he has used Stoic material to construct his own 
_ system, and it is likely that in so far as he has used it it is 
through intermediary Hellenistic Jewish writings or dis- 
cussion. It is not probable that he was widely read in 

1 Strack-Billerbeck, III. 88 sqgq.; for the Stoic parallel cf. M. Pohlenz, 
Gott. gel. Anz. 1913, pp. 642 sqq. (he gives valuable material on the idea of 
conscience). In Neue Jahrb. 1926, pp. 257 sqq., Pohlenz regards the em- 
phasis which Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, laid on law in nature as due 
to his being Semitic. 

2 Cf. R. Liechtenhan’s good book, Die géttliche Vorherbestimmung bei 


Paulus und in der Posidonianischen Philosophie (Forsch. Rel. Lit. A.N.T., 
N.F., 18; 1922), pp. 5 599. For other recent work cf. Clemen, pp. 130 sq. 
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Greek literature. In any case, some Stoic ideas were so 
widely current that an educated man could not fail to be 
affected by them. It has recently been argued that their 
influence is to be traced in r Cor. xiii, and that chapter 
certainly has points of contact with popular philosophic 
writing of its time.t Yet it must be remembered that the 
passage in general is one of the most strikingly original 
things St. Paul ever wrote. Hellenistic ideas are fairly 
clear in the speech put in his mouth at Athens (Acts xvii): 
there is no reason to suppose either that he said exactly 
what is attributed to him, or that he failed to make his 
message as presentable to Greek philosophers as he could. 
In it a number of commonplaces of Greek speculation must 
be recognised. The argument concerning men’s natural 
belief in God is strongly tinged with Stoicism. Thus Seneca 
also says that God does not require temples, that He is 
always friendly and needs no placation, a host of writers 
that He needs nothing from us, Stoics and Hermetics that 
He gives life and health to all, Stoics that man seeks God, 
Dio of Prusa and Seneca that He is not far away. Stoic, 
again, is the idea that our existence is in God, and petavoety 
in v. 30 is used in the pagan sense ‘ change one’s mind’ 
rather than the Christian ‘ repent.’ Most of the details are 
Stoic 2; once more much can be paralleled from Philo and 
other Jewish Greek writers. 

Stoicism supplied Christianity with useful arguments for 
polemic, as later Epicureanism afforded valuable collections 
of material for the criticism of the absurdities of pagan 
mythology. It is difficult to see any evidence for the view 
that it transformed the new religion. At the same time 
Stoicism may well have given a praeparatio evangelica : 
R. Bultmann has recently remarked that while the matter 
common to Stoicism and the New Testament gave points 
of contact for evangelising, Christianity had what Stoicism 
had not, the strength and enthusiasm of a living religion 
and a personal faith in God, a new value for the individual 
and the power to arouse the human soul to its true life.’ 

1 Cf. Clemen, pp. 326 sq. 

* Clemen, pp. 300 sqq. A number of the commonplaces had been 


absorbed by Jewish Greek writers. 
3 Z.N.W., 1912, Pp. TOL. 
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Again, as Edwyn Bevan says, Stoicism believed that ‘the Uni- 
verse is governed by a Purpose towards a valuable end, but 
Christianity gives a positive image of this end by defining 
it as love.’ 1 Moreover, in its later forms Stoicism had be- 
come the defender of established religion, and could thus 
in a measure anticipate the Christian harmonisation of the 
intellectual and religious instincts. In this respect, as in 
others, converts found in the new religion all that they had 
sought elsewhere, and much more also. 

§ 3. Neopythagoreanism.—The suggestion that Neo- 
pythagorean influence is responsible for St. Paul’s un- 
favourable attitude towards marriage* is improbable. That 
attitude is most readily explained as springing from the 
common expectation of a speedy Second Coming: the 
Apostle’s temperament perhaps counts for something, as 
does also a tendency to asceticism which was then mani- 
festing itself. Christian and pagan asceticism do in a 
measure come from the same soil. Certainly self-mortifica- 
tions are not the peculiar property of any school or sect: 
in the fourth century, as has been observed, Julian was as 
proud of the lice in his beard as could be any monk in the 
Thebaid. In Eph. iv. 26 we read ‘ Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath.’ Plutarch records that Pythagoreans, if 
ever moved by anger to abusive words, joined hands, 
embraced and were reconciled before the sun set.? 

This is, however, not a case of influence, rather of the 
transference of a moralising precept which may have become 
commonplace. 

§ 4. Hermetism—A summary account of Hermetic 
literature has been given earlier in this essay (pp. 65 sqq.). 
It has some interesting things in common with the New 
Testament. Apart from the warning to rise from sleep 
and drunkenness, which they share with Mandaean texts 
and which Reitzenstein would explain as due to common 
use of the Iranian Redeemer-myth,* we note the mention of 


1 Stoics and Sceptics, p. 49. Again, Stoicism appealed to the dignity 
of the individual soul, while Christianity looked to God’s grace (Pohlenz, 
G.G.A. 1913, p. 648). Cf. further Liechtenhan, op. cit. pp. 114 sqq., 
for a statement of differences. 

2 Rightly rejected by Clemen, p. 321. 

3 De amore fratrum, 17, Pp. 448B. 

* But see p. 100, n 4, above. 
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themselves before our eyes—demons, gods, logos, spirit, 
powers—become personal only at the expense of their 
transcendence, or achieve divinity only by fading away into 
abstractions.’ Of separate hypostases within the Godhead 
there is little if any trace. 

We must, therefore—even at the risk of anticipating to 
some extent what is said at greater length in the next essay— 
attempt to define the conception of ‘ hypostasis ’ or ‘ person ’ 
a little more closely, before we are able to say whether such 
and such a piece of non-Christian speculation is sufficiently 
akin to it to constitute an ‘anticipation’ or ‘ analogy.’ 
And this is a matter of quite intense difficulty. There is no 
Classical definition of the phrase to help us ?; and this is all 
the more embarrassing because, as has often been pointed out, 
the Greek conception of personality was vague of outline,? 
and none could say—probably none stopped to inquire— 
whether words invested almost (if not quite) with the dignity 
of proper names (e.g. Word, Spirit, Wisdom, Mind, etc.) 
really signified ‘ persons’ with subsistence ‘ of their own,’ 
or mere poetically personified abstractions. Nor is the 
attribution of what are sometimes called ‘ personal functions’ 
—speaking, acting, guiding, creating—to one of these 
problematic beings any evidence in itself of a genuine 
intention of regarding them as persons; it is hardly possible 
to ‘ personify’ an abstraction without at the same time 
filling out the metaphor by giving it functions to perform. 

When, then, we meet with a figure such as the ‘ Word,’ or 
‘Wisdom,’ or ‘ Spirit ’’ of God, alongside the person of God . 
Himself in any religious system, and are convinced that it is 
neither sufficiently distinct from God to form a separate 
divine being and so toinvolve us in ditheism, nor sufficiently 
subordinate to rank merely as an angel or demi-god (perhaps 
the highest of a hierarchy) under the supreme God mono- 
theistically conceived, we have yet to decide whether we 
should regard it as an hypostasis within the Godhead, or 


1 Lebreton, op. cit. P: xvii; cf. Robertson, Athanasius (N. and P.-N. 
Fathers, iv.) p. xxiii: ‘ The apologists maintain the personality of the 
Logos only at the expense of His divinity.’ 

2 See Rougier, La Scholastique et le Thomisme (Paris, 1925), p. 423 ; and 
cf. Socrates, H.E. iii. 7: ‘ The ancient philosophers have given various 
definitions of ousia, but have taken not the slightest notice of hypostasis.” 

3 Cf. Drummond, op. cit. i. 50, 51 (with references). 
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the terminology is handled is ‘ knowing, or rather known’ ; 
for the technical sense of gnosis another is substituted ; 
God’s knowledge of us, not our knowledge of Him, transforms 
our lives. Yet even here there is a Hermetic parallel, 
‘God is not ignorant of man: He knows him thoroughly 
and would be known of him. For it is only knowledge of 
God that brings salvation to man.’ ? 

The most striking similarity of Christianity and 
Hermetism is that, just as the former spoke of the opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost within every Christian, the latter 
taught that a divine Nous or Mind worked in and trans- 
formed the individual.? 

The significant difference is, I think, that in Hermetism, 
as in some Christian Gnosis, man when so transformed has 
reached a new plane of life in which he is raised above the 
need for moral endeavour; in Christianity the possession 
of the Spirit comes to man, but he must still struggle against 
sin The Christian has Heaven in spe, the Hellenistic 
mystic in certainty. It is the same difference which we 
have earlier observed between Hellenistic and Christian 
sacramentalism. 


1 Corp. Herm.x.15; cf. Norden, A gnostos Theos, pp. 287 sq. Itshouldbe 
noted that this use of gnosis had probably made its way into Judaism 
(Bousset, Nachr. Gott. gel. Gesell. 1915, pP- 406 sq.; Lietzmann, Messe, p.234)- 
Yet St. Paul knows gnosis as a technical term ; Reitzenstein (Myst.®, p. 67) 
truly remarks that his contrast of Adyos coplas and Adyos yvdoews would have 
been incomprehensible to a purely Greek thinker. Philoseldom uses yyaots 
(Bousset 468) though the idea involved is familiar to him (Reitzenstein, ibid. 
p- 318); this avoidance is perhaps due to the fact that Philo is addressing 
the general public of cultivated Greeks and avoids an un-greek technical 
term. Norden has remarked (A gnostos Theos 89) that Clement avoids yv@ors 
in his Protrepticus and Paedagogus. On the word cf. also p. 67, Clemen, 
p. 310, Harnack, Terminologie der Wiedergeburt, p. 128, and my Sallustius, 
XCy,; 0D the use of réAcios for those who have gnosis (parallel to 1 Cor. ii. 6) 
cf. Reitzenstein, Myst.*, 190 sqq.; °, 338 sqq. (also 317); on its non- 
technical use Harnack, p. 137. 

2 Cf. p. 103 above. 

8 In fact this moral imperative is one of the fruits of the Spirit. Man 
when ‘justified’ (p. 78) must fulfil visibly in the earthly sphere what is 
already an invisible reality in the sphere of divine action (Windisch, 
Z.N.W., xxiii. p. 271). The Hermetist is not called to such actions ; 
xd@aipar ceavrdy (C.H. xiii. 7) refers like avarabaipduevos Tals ToD Ocod Suvdmeotv 
in § 8 to the decisive divine act of justification. Afterwards if he performs 
what to another is a sin it is not so for him (xii. 7), and he has no 
Judgment to fear. 
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VI 
CONCLUSIONS 


§ x. The development in general.—To study all the points 
of contact which have been observed between early Christian 
writings and pagan thought would be impossible within the 
present compass, and the reader who wishes to pursue the 
matter further has Wetstein’s commentary and Clemen’s 
invaluable survey at his disposal. We cannot linger over 
interesting details such as the close similarity between the 
qualifications required of a bishop and of a presbyter in the 
Pastoral Epistles on the one hand and of a general in 
Onosander on the other, or (to mention a matter of more 
moment) Pauline and Hellenistic lists of sins.1 

Glancing backwards, we have seen in the Gentile world 
to which Christianity came signs of preparation for a new 
religion of this type ; we noted a deepening of religious con- 
sciousness, a sense of sin, a readiness to accept teaching as 
of authority, signs of a new moral atmosphere, a philosophic 
standard of ethics capable of being vitalised by religion. 
Christianity came on the crest of a wave ; it was able to use 
and direct existing tendencies. If it seemed unoriginal in - 
ethics, still it was able to give a new motive for morality, 
the soul’s desire to show its grateful love to the God who 
had redeemed it, and a new stimulus, in the belief that 
Christ and His Spirit work in the humblest individual 
Christian and that he enjoys intimate personal communion 
with God. To us it may seem to have much in common 
with other creeds of the time: yet to those who met it, it 
opened a new world. It is surely significant that, when 
Julian wished to galvanise paganism into new life, he 
imitated that which he opposed. 

Christianity, in those early years which we know so dimly, 
had developed. In its passage to becoming a world-religion 

1 Cf. Clemen, p. 347, for the first point ; Deissmann, Licht, p. 268, for 
the second (without forgetting Rabbinic parallels), I have not touched 
on the supposition of Orphic influence, against which in general cf. A. 
Boulanger, Orphée, pp. 85 sqq. ; itis to be recognised insome later eschatology 
(ibid. pp. 127 sqq.). 


* Holl, Urchristentum, p. 24; Weiss, Urchristentum, p. 119. The 
difference from Hermetism, noticed p. 151, isimportant in this connection. 
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the new body of believers had clothed their tenets in Greek 
language, some of it philosophic and religious, and they 
had realised more of the implications of those tenets. They 
had continued their original rites, and realised more of the 
significance of those rites. The stream of belief, which had 
now received Greek tributaries to swell its original waters, 
was to widen further. It was to receive Rome’s contribu- 
tion also. To study that would take us too far ; we should 
see how the Roman Empire helped to shape the picture of 
the Catholic Church,! how the ciuitas det on earth learnt 
from the ciuitas Romana, how the Roman conception of 
authority strengthened the Christian, how the legal mind of 
the West coloured its view of man’s relations with God, 
and how its practical tendency forced to the front problems 
different from those which concerned the more speculative 
East. None of these things were new to Christianity; all 
of them received new impulse from without. 

To any student primarily concerned with the other 
religions of the Empire, Christianity stands out as curiously 
uncompromising, in spite of the attempts of the apologists 
to represent it as a reasonable Greek philosophy. Against 
deliberate compromise there stood firmly the intense 
personal devotion of the many who had found the certainty 
which they craved, the peace which the Roman Liturgy 
stresses to this day.2 Pax Domini sit semper uobiscum 
... dona nobis pacem... Domine Jesu Christe qui 
dixisti Apostolis tuis, Pacem meam relinquo uobis. Later, 
when Christianity became the official religion, it was easier 
to be a Christian than not to be a Christian ; entrance to 
the Church was not always the result of an enthusiastic 
rejection of one’s religious past. 

§ 2. Why Christianity won.—To answer in precise and 
rational terms the question ‘Why did Christianity win in 


1 Cf. Halliday, Background, pp. 256 sq.; but for the antiquity of the idea 
of the unity of the Church see also Wetter, Liturgien, i. 175 (already in 
i Cor. x. 32 we have the germ of the idea of the Christians as a ‘ third 
people’ distinct from Jews and Gentiles, as von Dobschiitz observes, 
op. cit. i. 45). For pagan parallelism of God and the Emperor cf. J.H.S. 
1925, 9799: 

2 Oa tie idea in St. Paul cf. von Dobschiitz, op. cit. i. 39; on history 
down to St. Augustine cf. H. Fuchs, Augustin und dey antike Friedens- 
gedanke (1926). 
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the conflict of religions?’ is naturally not possible. The 
course of such an evolution is not usually simple, and here 
we have to reckon with many cross-currents. It may 
however be of service to state some of the qualities which 
gave the victorious creed advantages over others. 

Christianity satisfied both the religious and the philo- 
sophic instincts of the time. It offered a cultus in which 
the individual found his own personal needs and the desire 
for brotherhood in worship satisfied. This cultus shared 
with others the merit of giving the realisation of the means 
of salvation ; it was superior in that the Saviour was not 
merely a figure of unique attraction, but also a recent 
historical figure invested with deity—not a mythological 
personage encumbered with legends which to many thinking 
men were positively offensive and to others were at least in 
need of defence!; it was superior in that the salvation in- 
volved was a salvation from forces of moral evil, and in that 
the cultus itself was simple and free from primitive ritual 
survivals in need of allegorical explanation. While the in- 
creasing use of the Old Testament gave the requisite stamp 
of antiquity to the claims of Jesus, He was not limited by 
any over-emphasis of Hishomein Judaea. Mithras was and 
remained Persian: Jesus was universal.2 Again, the new 
faith satisfied the desire of contemporary mystical faith 
for gnosis, special knowledge, union with deity, illumination 
and the like, and succeeded in combining with this a personal 
conception of God often lacking in Hellenistic analogues.® 
At the same time, Christianity gave a dogmatic philosophy 
of the universe, and the philosophic tendency of the time- 
welcomed dogma. Men wanted not to seek truth but to 
be made at home in the universe.’ The Christian thinkers, 
like Clement of Alexandria, found room in their systems for 

1 Cf. a remark of the orthodox Macrobius quoted in my Sallustius, |s., 
and the third and fourth chapters of Sallustius. The above remarks on 
the contrast of Jesus and other Saviours are much indebted to Loisy, 
Mystéves, p. 343. Difficulties arose from the Old Testament, cf. Hatch, 
Influence, p. 80. 

° Cf. p. 77, 0. 1, above. On the acceptability of prophetic allusions 
at the time cf. above all Hatch, Influence, pp. 72 sqq. 

3 Wetter, Phos, p.167; ibid. p. 162, he remarks that.in the world around 
the content of gnosis was less regarded than the possession of gnosis. 


* The phrase comes from Edwyn Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics, p. 98 
(as the aim of Posidonius). 
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very much of Platonism, which in the second century of 
our era was a rising force, and both Christians and pagans 
found a striking similarity between philosophic and Christian 
teaching.1 The resulting religious philosophy had fewer 
inconsistencies, fewer indigestible traditions to explain, 
than, for instance, the religious philosophy of Iamblichus, 
Here was something which might satisfy mystics like those 
Hermetists who disliked popular worship; here was their 
“spiritual service.’ Moreover, there was room in the new 
faith for a common-sense practical ethics,? and it had a 
sacred Book which, so far as we can estimate, compared 
and compares favourably with the other religious literature 
of the time. 

In these points Christianity could do what other rivals 
claimed, and could do it better. It had another important 
merit. It combined belief in God’s perfect justice with the- 
conviction that He loved the sinner even in his sin and 
desired his salvation.* The attraction of this to ordinary 
people must have been very great. At it Julian directs 
his bitter sarcasm, making Jesus say ‘ Whosoever is an 
adulterer, whosoever is a murderer, whosoever is accursed 
and wicked, let him be of good cheer and come; for I will 
wash him in this water and at once make him clean, and, if 
he falls into the same sins again, I will allow him to smite 
his breast and strike his head and become clean.’4 It 
freed from fear: fear of Fate, fear of daemones, fear of death.® 
Other causes would contribute to the ascendancy of the 


1 Cf. Hatch, pp. 126 sgq. An interesting testimony to the esteem in 
which Plato was held is Tatian’s sneer (Ovatio, 3): yeA® . . . Kal Thy TOU 
TlAdrwvos, ky tives wh O€Awor, Thy Tep) TobTov (sc. Tod SéyuaTos) plunow. 

2 Cf. M. Dibelius, Neutestameniliche Studien Georg Heinrict dargebracht 
(1914), pp-176sqq. i as f 

3 On the philosophic difficulties which it entailed cf. Hatch, pp. 226 sqq. 

4 Convivium, p. 336; so earlier Celsus ap. Orig. C. Cels. iii. 59. Holl’s 
distinction between Christianity and its rivals on this point (Urchristentum, 
p.16) has been met by Reitzenstein, Myst.*, p. 98,. But it remains true 
that Christianity welcomed the sinner while paganism accepted him. 

5 Cf. Tatian, 29, p. 30.12 cuvfka . . . Sti Aver thy ev Kdoup Sovdrelay Kad 
apxdvrav uty moAAGY Kad wuploy quads aroomG Tupdyvwy ; 9, P. LO. 7 Hucis de Kad 
eiuapuérns éouev avdrepor. Compare the prayer in a Berlin magical papyrus 
(as emended by Reitzenstein, Poimandres, p. 78): iwepdomody mov mpds macay 
imepoxhy etovclas, daiuovos, Opdvov, apxiis, eiuapuevns, and C.H. xii. 7; also 
Reitzenstein, Myst.*, 300 sqq. In modern times it is stated that a main 
reason for the conversion of many Oraons in Bengal to Christianity is the 
belief that witches have no power over Christians (E£.R.E. ix. 507). 
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new religion, as for instance its exclusiveness. One mystery- 
cult did not exclude adhesion to another ; at most it would 
claim to be the authentic and oldest form of worshipping 
godhead. The Christian refusal to allow other worship 
would convey a conviction of sure knowledge which was 
and is psychologically effective. Further, the monarchic 
episcopate gave Christianity a unity and a purpose which 
other religions of the time lacked, and once Christianity 
had made considerable headway, it would gain many 
adherents as showing itself to be more powerful than other 
cults; the Christian God could defeat the other gods.1 
Christian philanthropy and care for the dead must also 
have won adherents, as we may infer from Julian’s counter- 
measures. Christian brotherhood and Christian assertion of 
the value of each individual soul had great attraction in an 
age when a nascent feudalism was tending to tie the poor 
more and more to their callings, and when Roman Law and 
those who administered it had one punishment for the 
honestiores and another for the humiliores. 

We may here close our inquiry. It is tentative; for 
new material may at any time be brought to light by the 
spade which will unsettle its conclusions; it is tentative 
also because the volume of modern critical study is so great 
that an individual student cannot hope to know all that 
has been previously thought and learned. From this earnest 
endeavour of many minds much has emerged and more will 
emerge. 


Lux crescit, decrescunt tenebrae. 


7 Cf. J.H.S. 1925, 94 sq. ; and on the evidential value then of miracles 
of healing my Sallustius, lxxixy,; for the Christian’s argument from 
their success cf. bid. Ixxxviii. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
TRINITY 


I. THE PRoBLEMS INVOLVED 


THE religious formula of the Christian belief in the Godhead 
—that therein Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are to be 
worshipped—was officially stated at the first great council 
of the Church at Nicaea in A.D. 325. The theological formula, 
“One substance (ousia) in three persons (hypostases) ’— 
received official recognition at a Synod of Constantinople 
in A.D. 382. But the religious formula can be traced back 
by an unbroken chain of evidence 1 to many statements— 
one at least of them explicit—in the New Testament. 
So, too, the theological formula is to be seen under dis- 
cussion throughout the Arian controversy; in the corre- 
spondence between Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, and his 
namesake of Alexandria, about the year A.D. 250; and 
in the Monarchian controversy half a century earlier. 
Tertullian (c. A.D. 200) gives it clear expression, and 
Theophilus of Antioch (c. A.D. 180) in his employment of 
the word tetas (tvinitas) shows himself acquainted with 
it. The formula had therefore, even in the fourth century, 
a respectable history behind it. But the Synod of 
Constantinople did not content itself with a mere endorse- 
ment; it amplified and illuminated the formula. The 
three persons of the Trinity, it asserted, are all uncreated, 
consubstantial, and co-eternal, equal in majesty, equal in 
dignity, equal in perfection 2; and it was with this inter- 

1 Infra, p. 216. 

? See the synodical letter of the Bishops assembled at Constantinople 
to the Roman Synod (Theodoret, H.E., v.9). The relevant passage states 
that ‘the evangelical faith, confirmed by the 318 Fathers at Nicaea in 
Bithynia, teaches us morevew eis 7d dvoua Tod TMatpds Kal Tod Tiod Kad rod 


‘Aylov Tveduaros, SnAad) @edrgrds re kad dvvauéws Kad ovelas pias TOD Marpds]Kad 
Tod Tiod kal rod ‘Aylov Mvebuaros morevouevns, Suoriuou Te Tis atlas Kal cvvardtov 


De ee oe 
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pretation that the formula became part of the official 
phraseology of the Church. 


In this doctrinal statement lies our problem. The 
religious formula is found indeed in the New Testament, 
though not in its earliest strata; but even if it appeared 
in the earliest traditions of all, we should still have to ask, 
Is the theological formula, as endorsed and explained at 
Constantinople, a fair and true interpretation of the earliest 
Christian belief in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, or is it a 
false development ? 

Three questions in effect are involved : 

(a) Is the idea of multiplicity in unity in any real sense 
intelligible, and so available as a basis for doctrinal exposi- 
tion of the nature of the Godhead ? 

(>) If so, do the Christian facts involve us in a belief 
in the multiple personality of the Godhead; and (more 
definitely) in a belief in ¢hvee persons, rather than in two or 
four or, say, a dozen ? 

(c) If we find no grounds for rejecting the possibility 
of more than one ‘ person’ in the Godhead, but also no 
grounds for accepting the number three in particular, can 
it be shown that this latter factor—the threeness of the 
Godhead—entered Christianity from some alien source akin 


THs Baotrclas ev Tpit tedelais [ali rederordtdis Tats] broordcecty iryowy Tpio? 
reAelois mpoodmors, os ware Thy... TOY myevpaToud xwy Baracpnutay icxvdew, 
THs ovotas 2) THS Hioews }} TAs Gedrntos TELVOMEYNS kal TH duerlor@ kad dmoovolyp 
ka) cvvardl Tpiddi wetayeveotépas Tivds R KTICTIS 2 € érepoovciou puoéws eraryouevns. 
The Synod refers for further confirmation to a ‘tome of the Synod of 

ntioch’ and a ‘tome of the Council of Constantinople’ of 381. The 
latter ‘tome’ is lost; the former must, however, bear some relation to 
that ‘tome of the Westerns’ to which reference is made in the so-called 
fifth Canon of the Council of 381 (in actual fact probably a canon of the 
Synod of 382—see Bright, Canons of the First Four General Councils, 
pp. 113-115). in that case its contents, so far as the trinitarian question is 
concerned, can be inferred from the ‘anathemas of Damasus’ to Paulinus 
(Hard. i. 802 ; Mansi, iii. 481 ; Denz-.Bann. 58-82; cf. Theodoret, v.11), 
a Western document of slightly earlier date (cf. Duchesne, Early History 
of the Church, E.T., ii. 325, 327, 329, 356; Bright, ut supra). The 2oth 
and 21st of these anathemas run respectively as follows: ‘Sz quis non 
dixevit Patris et Filii et Spiritus unam divinitatem, potestatem, majestatem, 
potentiam, unam gloriam, dominationem, unum regnum atque unam volun- 
tatem ac veritatem, anathema sit,’ and ‘ Si quis tres personas non dixerit veras 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti aequales, semper viventes, omnia continentes 
visibilia et invisibilia, omnia potentes, omnia judicantes, omnia vivificantes, 
omnia facientes, omnia quae sunt salvanda salvanies, anathema sit.’ 
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to those discussed in the last essay ? If this last hypothesis 
were found to be true, we should be forced to admit at 
least that theological Trinitarianism owed its historic emer- 
gence (if nothing more) in the Church to causes remote from 
her peculiar genius ; and that its acceptance by the Church 
could not therefore be regarded as to any real extent a 
guarantee that it was the necessary, or even the best, form 
in which the new revelation of the Godhead could be 
expressed. 


In the present chapter only the second and third of these 
questions will be treated ; the first is reserved for the next 
essay. Fortunately for our purposes, the discussion can 
be simplified at the outset by considering the principal 
alien or irrelevant causes which have been alleged by various 
writers as sources determining the trinitarian form of the 
Christian belief in God. 

The theories in question may briefly be summarised 
as follows. The doctrine of the Trinity, it is alleged, can 
be seen emerging in the New Testament, but only so far 
in a confused form. “Whether it can be called a ‘ legiti- 
mate’ development from the Jewish monotheism within 
which the thought of Jesus moved is not a question 
for the historian. All depends upon the meaning of the 
term ‘legitimacy’; and whilst, for example, Archbishop 
Séderblom goes far to defend the validity and truth of the 
trinitarian conception, others of the writers to be mentioned 
(it may be suspected) are so far dominated by Ritschlian piety 
or unitarian thought as to see little pertinence in so recondite 
a doctrine. However this may be, they are bound together 
by a conviction that the influences which made Christianity 
trinitarian are not to be. found alone on distinctively 
Christian, or even on Jewish, ground. So Usener appeals 
to a universal instinct of reverence for the number ‘ three’ 
among primitive folk ; Sdderblom to an apparent necessity 
by which all ‘ historical’ religions (i.e. those with a known 
or alleged personal founder) cast their doctrine of God in 
tripersonal form; Nielsen to a ‘family-mythus’ of Father, 
Mother, and Son, common to all Semitic religions except 


post-exilic Judaism ; Leisegang, in a particularly interesting 
M 
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theory, to a compulsion arising from the exigencies of 
mystical experience ; Harnack to the ‘ acute hellenisation ’ 
of the Gospel working upon haphazard liturgical and credal 
formulae. Evidence in abundance is produced to show 
how widely these influences were at work in the pre-Christian 
era, or in the non-Christian environment of the Graeco- 
Roman world. So, in one way or another, the infant 
Christianity is represented as filching the thunder of the 
other gods: ‘ Paul’ (rightly, on this theory, deprived of his 
saintship) often coming before us as the arch-criminal of 
a successful gang of plunderers. Behind all such formula- 
tions lies the general conception that every religion is a 
composite structure, consciously or subconsciously developed 
to meet the needs of certain ineradicable instincts crying 
(like the daughters of the horse-leech) ‘ Give, give’; and 
that the religions which survive (Christianity not the least 
of them) are those which have most succeeded by syncretism, 
even from alien sources if need be, in giving the instincts 
what they crave for. 

An examination of the available evidence, however, 
including even that quoted in support of the theories 
mentioned, gives grounds for a widely different conclusion. 
Whatever be the truth as to the New Testament—and to 
this problem we must return—it would appear that, so far 
from urging Christianity in a trinitarian direction, con- 
temporary thought—if it had been allowed to mould or 
influence the Christian conception of God in any way— 
would have produced a doctrine not of three, but of two 
persons in the Godhead. Further, there is ample evidence 
to show that it did actually have such an effect ; and that 
Trinitarianism had to fight its way and make good its footing 
against a strong tendency, both within and without the 
Church, towards belief in a Godhead of two persons only.! 
So far from its being the case that Christianity assimilated © 
itself in this respect to contemporary paganism, or fell a 
victim to a pious mistake (pious mistakes always clothing 
themselves in the conventional terms of their day), 

1 To this belief Loofs, with some hesitation, has given the name 
binitarianism (first in Hauck- -Hertzog, P.R.E.® iv. 26); and the term, 
which is convenient though unattractive, will be used in this sense 


throughout the present essay. ‘ Bi-personal, ’ “ditheistic,’ or ‘ dyarchian’ 
are occasionally employed also as synonyms. 
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becoming trinitarian the Church set herself deliberately 
and violently against the stream. 


The following section of this essay concerns itself, there- 
fore, with an examination of the theories which have sought 
for the origin of Trinitarianism in pagan thought, in irre- 
sistible instincts, or in pious stupidity ; and suggests that 
the evidence adduced is not strong enough to establish 
the conclusions. The third and fourth sections advance 
evidence for the prevalence, in the Graeco-Roman world 
which saw the birth of Christianity, of a belief in divine 
duality. Sections V and VI then suggest that this same 
belief penetrated deeply into the fibre both of New Testa- 
ment and of patristic thought, struggling there against an 
indigenous Trinitarianism which triumphed only at the end 
of the fourth century. Alien influence, unconscious instinct, 
and blind error thus being ruled out as the sources of 
Trinitarianism, the concluding sections attempt to discover 
what it was in Christianity which forced it, against the 
judgment of contemporary religion and of a large section 
of Christian thought itself, to affirm the doctrine of three 
persons in one God; and to consider whether this hidden 
cause is not as valid for the truth of the doctrine to-day as 
ever it was. 


Before embarking, however, on the inquiry thus out- 
lined we must briefly consider one or two preliminary 
points : 

(a) It would be absurd to say that there is 20 element of 
truth in the arguments brought forward for the universal 
instinct for ‘ triads ’ in religion, or that there is no possibility 
of any such influence having affected Christianity. But it 
would be equally absurd, even after these admissions have 
been made, to suppose that the truth and value of Christian 
Trinitarianism must inevitably be invalidated thereby. A 
religion which failed, even in part, to satisfy what may be 
called the ‘ higher’ logical and emotional instincts of man- 
kind, or to discipline and ‘ sublimate ’ the ‘ lower ’ instincts, 
would sooner or later either disappear altogether, atrophy 
into a barren theosophy, or be degraded into an orgiastic 
cult, according to the nature of its original deficiency. And 
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a religion which, virile in other respects, found itself faced 
with one or other of these possibilities by reason of some 
original lack of endowment, might well borrow from another 
source to supplement the deficiency, and be none the worse— 
and, indeed, all the better—for the borrowing. It may 
have been so with Christianity ; and if it were so it would 
not prove that the borrowing was in any way untrue to the 
revelation of Jesus, or that the element borrowed was not 
sufficiently harmonious to be assimilated by its new environ- 
ment without any detriment to the fundamental spirit 
of the latter. 

Yet most Christians would hesitate to admit the sug- 
gestion of a borrowed Trinitarianism without scrutiny, and 
that for a good reason. It is a cardinal tenet of Christian 
doctrine that the plenitude of the divine self-revelation of 
God to man is to be seen in the person of Jesus; and that 
in His person, His teaching, His Church, His sacraments 
are contained all the ‘ satisfaction’ that human instincts 
have any right to demand. If then such a cardinal truth 
as that of the Trinity—comprising the twin doctrines of 
the divinity of the Son and the personality of the divine 
Spirit—were neither taught by Jesus Himself nor attained 
by devout meditation on His person and character in the 
triumphant progress of the Church, but had to be imported 
from other faiths, we should be forced either to regard it as 
an unnecessary and misleading accretion, or to admit that 
the revelation of the Divine nature, purpose and method in 
our Lord was at least seriously defective. The usefulness ofa 
‘happy suggestion ’ from outside may be cordially allowed ; 
but a wholesale borrowing argues either the height of un- 
wisdom or the depth of inherent poverty of resources. And 
either conclusion would be so subversive of all that seems 
most certain in our religious thought and life as to warrant — 
us in refusing to accept it except on compelling evidence. 

(b) In the second place, it must be remembered that 
Christianity is trinitarian, not tritheistic ; it holds the faith 
of three persons in one Godhead, not of three gods, nor of 
three aspects of the Godhead, or three influences there- 
from.!_ The Christian word ‘ hypostasis,’ persona, is less 

1 See further on this infra, Essay V, pp. 243 sqq. 


ore 
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definite indeed than our modern ‘ person,’ but more definite 


_ than ‘aspect’ or ‘attribute’; it holds an intermediate 


place between ‘ individual’ on the one hand and ‘ emana- 
tion ’ or ‘ influence’ on the other. 

At first sight this unique meaning of the Christian 
‘hypostasis,’ which can only be expressed by imperfect 
circumlocutions and pictures, suggests that it is idle to look 
elsewhere for analogies of any kind. The majority of the 
analogies suggested—the Logos doctrine of Philo, the pagan 
“triads ’ collected by Usener, and the like—appear to give 
us either ‘individuals’ or ‘emanations’; in no case do 
they imply a doctrine of ‘ hypostases ’ within the Godhead. 
Nielsen, for example, calls his book The Trine God, but not 
one of the ‘ trinities’ mentioned by him is a unity ; they are 
all tritheistic.1 Even the section headed‘ Semitic Tritheism 
and the Triune God’ (section II) has no word of trinity in 
unity; at most it indicates (thereby fatally undermining 
the author’s thesis that the divine triad is the fundamental 
tenet of the Semite) a strong tendency on the part of two of 
the three ‘ gods ’ to disappear, and to leave the third isolated 
in solitary glory. On the other hand, Drummond, ‘ than 
whom none has more completely handled the subject,’ ? 
asserts unequivocally of the Philonic ‘ Logos ’—so commonly 
thought to be associated with the Christian doctrine of the 
person of Christ, at all events on its cosmological side—that 
it is ‘always dependent upon God and cannot be conceived of 
as self-existent,’ but is ‘ from first to last the thought of God, 
dwelling subjectively in the infinite mind, planted out and 
made objective in the universe.’ Lebreton, mindful of 
what he happily calls Philo’s gout de la prosopopée,* tends 
to agree with Drummond. Of all monotheisms except 
Christianity it would seem true to say, with Lebreton, that 
‘the (subsidiary) figures, more or less divine, which present 


1 Usener, Dreiheit (Rheinisches Museum fiiy Philologie, 1903), p. 36, to 
his credit recognises this defect, and quotes classical examples of the 
phrase ‘ter unus’ (Martial, Ep. v. 24,15; Tert. de Pall. 4) and analogies 
(Aeschylus, P. V. 210) to show that the conception of trinity in unity was 
not unknown to paganism. 

2 Lebreton, Les Ovigines du Dogme de la Trinité (Paris, 1919), p. 230, N. 3. 

3 Drummond, Philo Judaeus, ii. pp. 192, 273. For other writers who 
agree with Drummond see refs. Lebreton, /oc. cit. 

* Lebreton, op. cit. p. 236. 
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themselves before our eyes—demons, gods, logos, spirit, 
powers—become personal only at the expense of their 
transcendence, or achieve divinity only by fading away into 
abstractions.’! Of separate hypostases within the Godhead 
there is little if any trace. 

We must, therefore—even at the risk of anticipating to 
some extent what is said at greater length in the next essay— 
attempt to define the conception of ‘ hypostasis’ or “ person’ 
a little more closely, before we are able to say whether such 
and such a piece of non-Christian speculation is sufficiently 
akin to it to constitute an ‘ anticipation’ or ‘ analogy.’ 
And this is a matter of quite intense difficulty. There is no 
classical definition of the phrase to help us 2; and this is all 
the more embarrassing because, as has often been pointed out, 
the Greek conception of personality was vague of outline,? 
and none could say—probably none stopped to inquire— 
whether words invested almost (if not quite) with the dignity 
of proper names (e.g. Word, Spirit, Wisdom, Mind, etc.) 
really signified ‘ persons’ with subsistence ‘ of their own,’ 
or mere poetically personified abstractions. Nor is the 
attribution of what are sometimes called ‘ personal functions’ 
—speaking, acting, guiding, creating—to one of these 
problematic beings any evidence in itself of a genuine 
intention of regarding them as persons; it is hardly possible 
to ‘personify’ an abstraction without at the same time 
filling out the metaphor by giving it functions to perform. 

When, then, we meet with a figure such as the ‘ Word,’ or 
‘Wisdom,’ or ‘ Spirit’ of God, alongside the person of God 
Himself in any religious system, and are convinced that it is 
neither sufficiently distinct from God to form a separate 
divine being and so toinvolve us in ditheism, nor sufficiently 
subordinate to rank merely as an angel or demi-god (perhaps 
the highest of a hierarchy) under the supreme God mono- 
theistically conceived, we have yet to decide whether we 
should regard it as an hypostasis within the Godhead, or 


1 Lebreton, op. cit. p. xvii; of. Robertson, Athanasius (N. and P.-N. 
Fathers, iv.) p. xxiii: ‘The apologists maintain the personality of the 
Logos only at the expense of His divinity.’ 

* See Rougier, La Scholastique et le Thomisme (Paris, 1925), p. 423 ; and 
cf. Socrates, H.E, iii. 7: ‘ The ancient philosophers have given various 
definitions of ousia, but have taken not the slightest notice of hypostasis.’ 

8 Cf. Drummond, op. cit. i. 50, 51 (with references). 
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merely as a personified abstraction, emanation, attribute, 
aspect, or form of action of God Himself. What tests can 
be applied in such a case? Modern theologians leave us 
singularly without help at this point. They discuss frankly 
and freely enough whether the Johannine or the Philonic 
‘ Logos’ is to be reckoned as an ‘ hypostasis’ + or not, without 
giving any clear idea of what they conceive an ‘hypostasis’ to 
be. To speak of an hypostasis as a ‘ self-existent subject ’ ? 
within the ‘identity’ of God is useless unless we are told 
in what respect a ‘ subject’ may be distinguished from an 
eternal attribute. 

It is the special distinction of Professor Webb that he 
has attacked this problem and produced a formula which 
is of real value. After considering the place which imcom- 
municability (self-subsistence), self-consciousness, and will 
must have in every conception of ‘ personality,’ ® he adverts 
to the consideration that when Tertullian introduced the 
word persona into Christian theology, ‘ what he had most 
often in his mind was the fact that the Scriptures con- 
tained passages of colloquy in which both the addressing and 
the addressed, and sometimes also the subject of their dis- 
course, were alike treated as divine.’ From this he concludes 
that it was ‘ the personal relation ’ (he emphasises the words) 
in which Jesus Christ stood to His heavenly Father, and its 
‘revelation of a permanent and essential feature of the 
divine life,’ which constituted to the Christians of the first 
era the distinctively new feature in their doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

That there are difficulties in this conception Professor 
Webb would scarcely deny ; no such paradox as that of the 
Three in One can be without its difficulties. They are 
concerned in the main with two problems. The first is, 
obviously enough, that not even this conception helps us to 
understand how three persons can exist in personal relation- 
ships within one Being without making its unity an abstract 
fiction ; the second that in Christian philosophy the third 


1 E.g. F. C. Baur, Lehre von der Dreieinigheit (Tubingen, 1841), i. 92 sqq. 
2 Baur, op. cit. i. 97, 104. 

3 God aud Personality, pp. 55 $99. 

4 Ibid. p. 66; with references to Tert. adv. Prax. cc. 11, 12. Cf. 


Rougier, op. cit. p. 421. 
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person of the Trinity is conceived of both as a person and as 
the relation between the other two.! Nor is the meaning of 
the phrase ‘ personal relation ’ entirely self-evident ; though 
it is clear at least that it must exclude for ever the idea that 
those between whom it exists can any or all of them be 
‘attributes’ or ‘aspects’ alone—‘ the heat and light of 
flame cannot severally contemplate, or be in love with one 
another.’ 2 Itis probable, also, that the practical Latin mind 
was here introducing into theology a more full-blooded con- 
ception of personality (as applied, let us say, to the Logos) 
than previous Greek Christianity or Greek Judaism would 
have contemplated. But whatever be the truth—or the 
nearest human approximation, itself infinitely distant, to 
the truth—about the relations between the persons in the 
Godhead, one thing is at least clear. No human mind would 
have been capable of, or content with, the continuous and 
unprecedented effort of believing in the several existence of 
three persons within the One, unless it had clear and con- 
vincing evidence of those three persons. Such evidence 
could not appeal to the head alone—mere argument will 
never establish a logical paradox; it must appeal to the 
heart as well. In other words, whatever philosophical or 
historical grounds might have pointed to the doctrine of 
three persons within the one Godhead, they would have 
been insufficient to establish it in face of its inherently supra- 
rational character; only empirical grounds could make 
it certain. 

This implies that for the recognition of distinct hypostases 
within the Godhead there must be, on the part of man, a 
conviction that he also has, or is competent to have, ‘ per- 
sonal relations’ with each one of them. ‘ According to the 
language of Catholic Christianity every Person in God is 
Himself God ; and we finite persons who are not ourselves 
God may stand in personal relations with these divine 
Persons.’? And the phrase ‘personal relations’ only 
attains a distinct meaning in this connexion when we 
consider it in contrast with the phrase ‘ impersonal rela- 


1 For the first of these questions see the next essay ; for the second, 
infra, Pp. 224-226. 

2 R. C. Moberly, Atonement and Personality, p. 165. 

3 Webb, op. cit. p. 72. 
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tions ’'—relations with, or to, things.1 The difference is 
clear. Both things and persons are in ‘relation’ to us 
when they influence us, or are in a position to influence us. 
But the influence of things is alwaysimpartial. They present 
the same appearance to all alike; it is in the difference of 
the beholders that differences of influence arise. Persons, 
on the other hand, influence or are capable of influencing us 
selectively. They do not behaveidentically toallalike; they 
adapt themselves to the needs or peculiarities of each indi- 
vidual with whom they are in contact; they take the 
initiative in intercourse, dividing to each man severally as 
they will. That this is so is evidenced by the obvious fact 
that we call a man or his actions ‘impersonal’ when he 
shows no conception of the special needs or idiosyncrasies of 
the various individuals with whom he comes into contact. 
There is at the very least a reciprocity? in personal inter- 
course—neither party to it is wholly indifferent to the other. 
A person exerts upon us an ‘ agency ’ correlative to the end 
which he has in view ; a thing is a ‘ means’ which we use to 
pursue our own ends, or which another uses to make his 
‘agency’ upon us more effective,? or which, though by 
virtue of its mere power or position it may compel us to 
alter our course to circumvent it, allows us the consoling 
thought that it cannot change its tactics to thwart us yet 
again in another direction. The concept of personality in 
respect of the Godhead would appear at the very least to 
involve the assertion of such personal influences of God 
upon man. 

(c) Yet it might be urged that though experience can 
convince us that we have personal relations with God, we 
can never so analyse that experience as to find in it jus- 
tification for recognising a plurality of distinct hypostases 
within the Godhead. We experience, it might be said, the 
divine mercy, the divine providence, the divine justice, the 

1 The relation in which what are commonly called ‘ quasi-physical ’ 
operations stand to ‘ personal’ and ‘impersonal’ is considered at a later 
point: infra, p. 186. 

2 Webb, op. cit. p. 70. 

3 So Gunkel (Wirkungen des Heiligen Geistes, p. 20) distinguishes 
between two forms of the Spirit’s activity, according as He is conceived 


personally or impersonally—the ‘ Ursache-Wirkung’ form of operation, and 
the ‘ Mitiel-Zweck’ form. 
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divine forgiveness, and these are all evidences of personality 
in the Godhead. But we do not attribute to mercy, provi- 
dence, justice, and forgiveness separate existence as persons 
in the Godhead—to do so would involve us in a doctrine of 
almost unlimited multipersonalityin God. Similarly, experi- 
ence shows us God creating, redeeming and sanctifying ; what 
grounds have we for taking the opposite course here, and 
attributing (as Christianity does) to each of these separate 
aspects of God’s activity a several existence respectively as 
“the Father, who hath made me, and all the world, the 
Son, who hath redeemed me, and all mankind, the Holy 
Ghost, who sanctifieth me, and all the elect people of God’? 
Is there anything in this latter case which justifies us in a 
proceeding we should not dream of adopting in the former ? 
If our personal experience of God’s justice, mercy, provi- 
dence does not admit of our extending to these character- 
istics the title of Persons, how is it that, for Christians at 
least, experience of God’s creative, redeeming and sanctifying 
power is held to justify their legitimate personification ? 
What quality in this experience is it which enables the 
Christian to say that his intercourse is with three ‘ persons’ 
in one Godhead, and not rather with one God in three 
aspects ? 

We may notice first of all a distinction between atiri- 
butes and aspects, or (better) between characteristics and 
characters. Justice, mercy, forgiveness, and the like are 
attributes, or characteristics, of God; Creation, Redemp- 
tion, Sanctification are aspects of His activities, revealing 
Him now in the character of Creator, now in that of 
Redeemer, now in that of Sanctifier. What is the ground 
of this distinction between characteristics and characters ? 
The two words are so commonly confused that it is difficult 
to dissever them. Yet when we speak of love, for example, 
or virility, or sternness as a characteristic of a man, we are 
trying to segregate, for purposes of definition, what we 
recognise to be no more than one element in a complex 
personality ; when we say that he has a royal or paternal 
character we are attempting to summarise the whole complex 
personality, at all events as it appears in certain moments 
or actions, under a single term. We speak of characteristics 


ae 
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by and in an act of analysis—of character in an act of 
synthesis. A characteristic is definitely less than the whole 
personality, a character is the whole personality as it appears 
at any time. If we say ‘ God is loving,’ we are ascribing a 
characteristic to Him which does not necessarily exclude the 
possession of other characteristics ; if we say, with St. John, 
“God is love,’ we are proclaiming that the whole of our 
experience of Him may be summed up in the statement that 
love is a dominant or ultimate or all-inclusive expression 
of His character. 

From this it would appear that to personify (otherwise 
than in mere metaphor) what is admittedly no more than a 
characteristic must always be illegitimate ; it would be to 
treat as an entire personality what is from the first no more 
than an element in personality. If we are ever to recognise 
any justifiable hypostases in God they must at the very least 
be as much as ‘ characters,’ embracing His full personality. 
Now a man can wear several characters. He may stand to 
me in the relationship of guide, and philosopher, and friend ; 
and each of these titles is an attempt to express his full 
personality as revealed to me at a particular moment. 
But he can only wear one character at any given moment. 
As a philosopher he may say to me‘ The course of action 
which abstract logic prescribes is so and so’; as a guide, 
‘I advise you to take that course of action’; as a friend, 
‘and I will help you to perform it’ ; but he cannot say these 
things simultaneously. Though the whole episode lasted 
only a moment, he would have to speak first in one character, 
then in the second, then in the third. In the case of a man, 
that is to say, his ‘ characters’ are really little more than 
‘ characteristics’; few of them have that continuousness 
of manifestation which a true ‘character’ appears to 
demand. Frequently they lie dormant, and there are many 
actions in which none of them finds expression. There is 
here no full analogy with the Godhead, and we should be 
foolish to expect one; yet the example may suggest lines 
along which the Trinitarianism of Christianity can be 
grasped. 

If we could recognise three distinct activities of the 
Godhead towards ourselves, each sufficiently universal to 
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be the expression of a whole personality summed up in one 
activity, and not a mere attribute, ‘ characteristic,’ or even 
(in the human sense) ‘ character,’ allowing room for other 
attributes alongside itself; and could recognise, moreover, 
that these activities, so far from being intermittent, 
transitory, and successive, were contemporaneous and con- 
tinuous, we should have empirical support for a belief in 
three persons in one Godhead, as distinct from a belief in 
three attributes or three aspects of the Godhead only. It 
would be mere hardihood to say that the content of any 
single Christian’s experience gives him grounds for such a 
recognition ; but unless the Church as a whole had such 
grounds in her experience, we should have to pronounce the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity to be either a temerarious 
hypothesis, or (if it be preferred) an unmeaning and useless 
revelation. Not that the experience alone would ever 
suffice to produce the doctrine—that would be too much to 
expect—but it might at least suffice to endorse or bring to 
light a doctrine adumbrated by other arguments, and to 
maintain it in existence by giving it a contact with reality 
in the experience of men. 

(d) It will be our final task in this essay to inquire how 
far, if at all, the content of Christian experience avails in 
this way to endorse or to make real the abstract doctrine of 
the Trinity. But in estimating the bearing of non-Christian 
doctrines upon Christian thought in this respect, it would be 
foolish to apply to them the rigid canons of our conception 
of the meaning of ‘hypostasis’ as outlined above. If it was 
not till the fourth century of its history that the religion 
which most of all has voiced its belief in ‘hypostases’ within 
the Godhead could bring itself unhesitatingly to proclaim 
their co-equality, co-eternity, and co-personality within a 
fundamental unity, we shall not expect at best anything 
more than a distant approximation in non-Christian thought. 
If a system abjures polytheism in general, and at the same 
time does not explicitly deny the divinity or personality of 
its secondary Godheads, it will be enough to merit our 
attention. ; 

Wherever, then, within the sphere of a general mono- 
theism we find, standing by the side of God, asecond or third 
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Figure, admittedly divine, and yet capable of ‘ personal rela- 
tions,’ in the sense above indicated, both with God Himself and 
with the universe or man, we have some approximation to 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. We need not inquire 
too closely into the degree of monotheism involved, nor 
into the possibility of the second and third figures being at 
best semi-subordinate, nor even into the degree of personality 
with which they are invested. Jf the religion is in the main 
- monotheistic, 7f the second and third persons are at least 
super-human and super-angelic, and if (whether there be 
one or two or more of them) they are capable both in the 
Godward and the manward direction of relationships at all 
events more than purely impersonal, our conditions in 
general will be satisfied. Our first task will be—setting the 
problem of the New Testament evidence on one side for the 
moment—to ask, Can any such approximation to a doctrine 
of divine hypostases be seen outside the Christian sphere ? 
And if so, is it more commonly a trinitarian or a binitarian 
conception ? 


I] 
SOME MODERN THEORIES 


Divine triads are common enough in ethnic speculation, 
but that in itself does not make them anticipations of the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. They may be, as we 
have seen, frankly tritheistic. They may again be merely 
threefold artistic reproductions of a single divine person 
intended to enhance his dignity, as the Trisagion of Isaiah’s 
vision emphasises the characteristic feature in his con- 
ception of the Godhead without implying any multiplication 
of personality.1 They may, finally, be triads in appearance 
only—threefold formulae embracing elements of importance 
to the worshipper, but belonging, even in his mind, to very 
different grades or kinds of being. We may imagine—to 
take an example from another sphere—an ardent Con- 
servative summarising his political faith in the threefold 


1 Is. vi. 3. Such triads (and dyadsalso) may be found in Usener, op. cit. 
passim ; cf. also M. P. Nilsson, Hist. of Gk. Religion, pp. 111 sq. 
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formula ‘I believe in Mr. Baldwin, Protection, and the 
Primrose League.’ Mr. Baldwin, the first of this triad, is 
without doubt a person, the other two are emphatically 
not ; yet this fact does not preclude mention of the three 
together in a single formula of faith. So the Gnostic 
sects which produced the Clementine homilies, while using 
without hesitation the threefold baptismal formula and 
doxology,! explicitly denied the divinity of the Son, and 
regarded the spirit as a mere emanation—‘ a hand stretched 
forth and withdrawn again.’ 2 Against such triads of mere 
formula, as distinct from triads of theology, we must be on 
our guard—they have no bearing on our inquiry. 

But even where the members of a triad are all conceived 
as, to some extent at least, divine and personal, the question 
still arises, Why—in this case—three? Foritisclear that in 
face of its origin in the predominantly monotheistic soil of 
Judaism, no less than in contrast to what we believe to have 
been the binitarian tendency of contemporary religious 
thought, Christianity would never have insisted upon a three- 
foldness of divine personality except under: the pressure 
(whether consciously realised or not) of some compelling 
underlying tendency. The mere accident of a certain number 
of triads in contemporary religion would not have been 
enough. This is frankly recognised by the critics who have 
attempted to resolve the Christian Trinity into non-Christian 
elements ; after their enumeration of triads is completed, they 
set themselves to discover the reason why the triads actually 
were triads. In so doing, as a rule, they are forced also to 
reveal (and explain away) the fact that numerous religions 
are content with dyads, whilst others postulate four, five or 
as many as eight supreme objects of worship ’—an admission 
in itself highly prejudicial to their theories. 

Usener, with whom in modern times (if we ignore such 
early attempts as that of Mr. Gladstone, who found the 
Trinity anticipated in the three prongs of Poseidon’s 
trident,*) the attempt may be said to have begun, held that 

1 Clem. Hom. ix. 19; iii. 72. 
* Ibid. xvi. 12,15. Cf. C. Bigg, Christian Platonists, p. 88, and Harnack 
on the baptismal formula (History of Dogma, i. 80, n. 2). 


5 Séderblom, Vater, Sohn und Getst (Tibingen, 1909), p. 17. 
* Gladstone, Juventus Mundi, quoted Lebreton, op. cit. p. 8. 
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the number three was the highest digit to which primitive 
races could count, and that therefore it became the synonym 
for ‘ completeness.’ 1 Baptism, therefore, in the Christian 
Church, following pagan examples,? took the form of a 
threefold immersion, for which a threefold formula was 
necessary ; and from the threefold formula sprang the 
threefold belief. All depends here upon the assump- 
tion of the absolute necessity—‘as powerful,’ according to 
Usener, ‘ as a law of nature ’—of employing ‘ three’ as the 
symbol of completeness. Sdéderblom bolsters up this some- 
what hazardous assumption by reminding us of the obvious 
truth, recognised by Aristotle himself,? that a ‘ great many 
things naturally fall into groups of threes ’—father, mother, 
child; past, present, future ; thought, word, deed; the 
legislative, the executive, and the judiciary in civilised 
society. But it is evident that these facts by themselves 
could not compel either Christianity or any other religion to 
become trinitarian. Other numbers have vied with three 
in standing as symbols for completeness—two (as Usener 
admits),* four, five and seven, for example ; and though it 
is true that a great many things naturally group themselves 
in triads, it is equally true that a great many do not—else 
we should have three hands, eyes and ears, and three points 
of the compass, three seasons of the year, three declensions 
and three conjugations. Séderblom, despite his respect for 
Usener, frankly admits that on this basis he can find no 
“inner necessity for the number three as constituting the 
divine group’®; and Usener, with remarkable candour, 
invalidates his own theory by quoting examples of divine 
dyads almost as copiously as examples of triads.” 

It might be thought, however, that to one group at 


1 Usener, Dreiheit, pp. 35 sqq., 358. The original suggestion is acknow- 
ledged to come from H. Diels in Festschrift fir Th. Gompertz, p. 83; 
cf. also Archiv fiiv Geschichte der Philosophie, x. 232 ; in which passages, 
however, it is no more than a hint, 

2 Usener, op. cit. p. 40; with references to Virg. Aen. vi. 229; Ov. 
Met. vii. 189, 261, and Fast. iv. 315; Persius, ii. 16. 

8 de Caelo, 11: ‘ All things are three, and three is everywhere, for, as 
the Pythagoreans say, the all and all things are determined by the number 
three.’ 

* Sdéderblom, op. cit. pp. 3 sqq. 5 Op. cit. pp. 358, 359. 

& Op. cit. pp. 15, 16. 

” Op. cit. Pp. 190-205, 323-332, 342-347; and cf. his article ‘ Zwillings- 
bildung’ in Stvena Helbigiana (Leipzig, 1900), pp. 315-333. 
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least—the family of father, mother, child—the number 
‘three’ is essential; and that if Christianity could be 
shown to be intimately bound up with an original abiding 
mythology which made the family idea the basis of its 
speculation as to the Godhead, the origin of the Christian 
Trinity would be: found. The task, however—which was 
undertaken by Nielsen—has not proved an easy one. It 
has a superficial attractiveness for those who are willing to 
explore both popular and eclectic perversions of Christianity. 
Protestant critics are only too ready to see ‘ family-groups ’ 
in ‘ vulgar Roman Catholicism ’—‘ God the Father,’ ‘ Mary ’ 
and ‘ Jesus,’ or even ‘ Joseph,’ ‘Mary’ and ‘ Jesus’?; 
Nielsen 2 and Séderblom ® are even prepared to admit an 
analogous tendency in Protestantism. Similarly ‘the woman 
arrayed with the sun, and the moon under her feet’ of 
Revelation xii is quoted as a New Testament example 
of the survival of the ‘ Mother-goddess’ (and therefore of 
the family triad) in Christianity. Other New Testament 
examples can only be found by emphasising to an utterly 
unreasonable degree the fact that in Aramaic the ‘ Spirit ’ is 
feminine,* and that in some of the wilder Gnostic specula- 
tions (not, as Nielsen says, ‘ in practically all’ of them *) He 
is spoken of as ‘the mother of all living,’ ® whilst in the 
Gospel of the Hebrews the Lord is made to refer to ‘my 
mother the Holy Ghost.’’ On the assumption that specu- 
lations of this character were not uncongenial to the Evange- 
lists or their sources, the account of the Baptism of Our 
Lord is made to represent the birth-scene in the divine 
family (the dove being clear evidence that the Holy Ghost is 
regarded as the Mother) ®; Leisegang by a tour de force of 
exegesis extends the theory to cover the Nativity narra- 
tives, the Resurrection, and the Prologue to the Fourth 


1D. Nielsen, Der dreieinige Gott (Copenhagen, 1922), vol. I, pp. 
211 sqq. 

2 Op. cit. Pp. 395. 

8 Séderblom, op. cit. pp. 6, 8. Usener (op. cit. p. 43) quotes an 
analogous case from Count Zinzendorf, the founder of the Moravians. 

4 Nielsen, op. cit. p. 393. 5 Ibid. p. 391. SITbUd.: Pe 303e 

” Ibid. ; cf. also Séderblom, op. cit. p. 8; Bousset, Hauptprobleme der 
Gnosis, pp. 333-338 ; Usener, op. cit. pp. 41, 42. 

8 Nielsen, pp. 392, 393—because ‘the dove was among the North 
Semites and their neighbours the holy bird and symbol of the Mother- 
goddess’ par excellence. 
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Gospel.1. The unsatisfactory character of this type of 
speculation needs no further consideration. 

Even, however, if it could be shown that the ‘ family 
myth’ in connexion with the Godhead were much more 
indigenous in Christianity than is obviously the case, it 
would require a hardihood of which no responsible critic 
is capable to regard it per se as the origin of Christian 
trinitarianism. The bubble must have been pricked with 
the birth of philosophic Christianity. If, then, the myth 
is considered as surviving to any real extent (and for 
our own part we are unable to admit this), its survival 
must be traced either to an inherent Trinitarianism 
in Christianity, in which case our original problem 
remains as acute as ever; or to the strongest possible 
external constraint. It is to the latter theory that Nielsen 
devotes the greater part of his book. He holds that the 
‘family-myth’ was universal in North Semitic religion, 
and that when the latter passed into the Hellenic world 
its conceptions became spiritualised. ‘Mother’ and ‘Son’ 
now become ‘ Wisdom’ and ‘Logos’; but the ‘ pagan 


_ background’ of the family myth still ‘ strives through.’ 2 


Thus a transition of a sort is effected from a strong original 
‘family myth ’ motive to the ‘ family myth’ in Christianity. 
But the argument for the transition is not merely un- 
convincing ; it is wholly lacking. The survival of the pagan 
background is ‘ proved’ simply by reference to the same 
Gnostic fragments already mentioned above; the argument 
for the ‘ hellenisation’ of ‘Mother’ and ‘ Son’ into ‘Wisdom’ 
and ‘Logos’ rests on a single vague reference to Philo.? 
And if this were not enough to invalidate the whole hypo- 


thesis, the imposing case built up for a general Semitic 


‘family-myth’ type of religion is found on inspection to 


collapse completely. 
Dr. Nielsen devotes the greatest care to the building up of 
this thesis ; it is all the more regrettable therefore to witness 


1 H. Leisegang, Pneuma Hagion part B. i. and iii. passim. For 
alleged parallels in Philo and Egyptian theosophy cf. Reitzenstein, 
Poimandres, pp. 41 sqq. 

2 Nielsen, op. cit. pp. 390, 391. , 

* Leisegang puts the case for this in a somewhat more plausible way 


(Pneuma Hagion, pp. 52 sqq.). 
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his failure. He establishes the family-cultus of Osiris, Isis, 
and Horus in Egypt; but beyond that he cannot go. He 
finds a slight trace of the myth among the Hittites and 
Persians!; but he is forced to admit that in pre-exilic 
Hebrew religion it is practically,? and in post-exilic Judaism 
entirely,? lacking. In Asia Minor (Ephesus) the Mother 
Goddess alone is worshipped*; in Carthage the Mother 
and Son without the Father.5 These admissions, made by 
the erudite writer himself, leave little enough of his theory. 
But even so he is forced to admit that it could only bear 
the strain put upon it if backed by a further theory to 
which a later volume is to be devoted. As we have seen, 
if we are to find the origin of the doctrine of Trinity in any 
divine triad, the latter must bear within itself the necessity 
for the number three; and this the ‘family myth’ does 
not do. ‘The family myth did not create the (three) gods,’ 
Nielsen writes ® ; ‘ had it been so it would have given us not 
three, but two persons—a Father- and a Mother-God, the first 
parents of the race of men to come. The number three is 
one given by nature, and is bound up with the sidereal 
nature of the Gods ; among the Semites nature-mythology 
is always primary, family- or kin-mythology secondary 
and derivative.’ What this ‘ sidereal nature’ of the God- 
head which invests it with its character of a triad may be, 
we are left to guess for the present’; all that we learn of 
it in the present volume is that it is something other than 
the triad ‘ heaven—earth—vegetation’ suggested by (e.g.) 
the Adonis-myth, for this is too ‘ abstract and collectivist ’ 
for a primitive folk to hold.8 

1 Nielsen, op. cit. pp. 72 sqq. 

2 Op.cit.pp.112. In pre-Hebraic Palestinian Semitism he thinks traces 
may be found—e.g. a Jahweh-Ashtart-Baal group (p. iii) ; the sun, moon, 
stars of Gen. xxxix. 9-10; the three men of Gen. xviii. (pp. 329, 369). 

3 Op. cit. p. 378. j S Op crt. pr 352. 5 Op. cit. pp. 350, 365. 

8 Op. cit. pp. 83, 84. ? Op. cit. p. 1x. 

8 Nielsen, op. cit. pp. 277, 278. Mr. Nock has kindly added the 
following note : 

Mother and Son,’without Father, are also characteristic of the pre- 
Greek religion of Crete ; cf. Nilsson, op. cit. p. 31 (but deleting his reference 
to the évavrds datuwy). Evans holds that the Mother-goddess has a para- 
mour; this can hardly be certain. The Anatolian Mother-goddess has a - 
consort, Attis, but no son.. 

Yet in Syria we have perhaps the triad at Hierapolis, where Atargatis 


(the dea Syria of Lucian) has a consort regarded by the Greeks as a Zeus, 
not as an Attis (Garstang and Strong, The Syrian Goddess, p. 11), and 
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Ten years before Dr. Nielsen’s failure to establish the 
_. family myth as the basis of the historic doctrine of the 
Trinity, Dr. Séderblom had already abandoned it, and for 
a similar reason—its inability to establish the necessity of 
the number three. Curiously enough, however, whilst the 
former writer fails at the question ‘Why three and not 
two ?’ the latter finds ‘ Why three and not more ?’ equally 
fatal. Why should the divine family be limited to one son 
only ? he suggests; ‘even Malthus recognised families of 
four and more persons.’1 He therefore looks in an entirely 
different direction, and finds in all ‘historical’ religions 
(1.e. religions with a recognised founder) an inner necessity 
which constrains them to express themselves in three-fold 
formulae: the historic Revealer, that which he reveals (i.e. 
God), and a third entity, which may be either the body of 
disciples (the Church), or the law or teaching according to 
which they live. Dr. Séderblom examines a number of such 
‘historic’ religions, though at one point he suggests that this 
sphere of investigation is too small—even the Fetish-Mana- 
Tabu of the most primitive tribe exhibits the same principle.? 
This principle, he alleges, gives us an ‘ inherent necessity 
for the number three.’* Unfortunately, the religions re- 
viewed show a singular incapacity for grasping this in- 
herent necessity. It is perhaps the case that Sdderblom 
has established his thesis in respect of Buddhism, though 
even here he has to admit that the third ‘ person’ of the 
triad is the ‘ band of disciples or monks ’ 4—and it is hard 
to see how such a body could be worshipped—especially 
also apparently a son (1b. pp. 2, 26; Dussaud, Revue archéologique, 1904, 
li. 257), possibly paramour (Dussaud, Pauly-Wissowa, vii. 2163-8 sqq.). 
Whether this triad had a collective existence I do not know. Probably 
not ; the pair, Atargatis and Hadad, is what is really prominent (Cumont, 
Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 2239; A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 582 sqq.). Cumont, Religions 
ovientales, chapter v. p. 145 (of the German translation) and p. 289, n. 55 
(tbid.), regards the tendency to form triads as Chaldaic. (The instances he 
quotes are mot father, mother, son—much less trinitarian.) Also, in 
Orphic myth there is Zeus- -Persephone- Zagreus, and kindred Phrygian, 
combinations. Cook says (Zeus, i. 398): ‘ Whether the bull-shaped 
offspring of the sky-father and the earth-mother was from the beginning 
a sharer in their cult is a question that may for the moment be postponed. 
There is no a priori reason to doubt it.’ There may have been an original 
Anatolian father-mother-son combination; but certainly husband-wife, 
or mother-son, are commoner. 


1 Séderblom, op. cit. p. 16. 2 Ibid. 
* Op: cit. Pp. 17: * Op. cit. p. 18. 
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as they are themselves the worshippers. The Buddhist 
‘trinity’ would appear to be more a formula of three dis- 
parate elements, of which one at least was definitely not 
divine, than a trinity of worship. But however the case may 
be with Buddhism, Sdéderblom’s own investigations show 
that the formulae of other ‘ historic’ religions are difficult 
to square with any principle of necessary threeness. The 
Jain formula is fourfold, so is that of Zarathustrianism ?; 
Manichaeism is fourfold too, though Sdéderblom attempts 
not very whole-heartedly to reduce it to a triad. Judaism 
at best achieved a dyad—Jahweh and Moses, or Jahweh and 
the Torah ; though Sdéderblom would have us believe that 
throughout the Old Testament there was at work an ‘ un- 
formulated triad: Jahweh, Moses, and the people of God,’ * 

r (later) ‘ Jahweh, Torah, and Messiah.’ > But he admits 
that the codification of the Jewish creed produced, with 
ben Huschiel (c. A.D. 1000) a fourfold, and with Maimonides 
({ 1204) a thirteenfold formula ; and cannot find a three- 
fold formula till Joseph Albo (f 1444). Even here it does 
not follow the principle laid down for us, but has as its 
three articles the existence of God, the revelation, and the 
judgment. The twofold formula of Islam is quoted, but 
is not allowed to interfere with the conclusion that ‘ Islam 
shows us as clearly as one could wish a triad: Allah, 
Mohammed, the Moslem people,’ *® for which, however, 
practically no evidence is produced. 

The complacency with which Dr. Séderblom draws 
conclusions in direct contradiction to the evidence which 
he himself quotes is startling ; and the deep religious insight 
shown in the second half of his book cannot avail to remove 
the impression created by the uncritical nature of this first 
part. That, however, is of slight importance compared 
with the fact that, once he leaves Buddhist ground, he is 
content with threefold formulae alone, and does not stop 
to consider whether any member of a formula can in the 
least be regarded as an hypostasis, or whether there is any 
kind of unity between the members. 

This fact suggests another train of thought to whiel 


1 Sdderblom, op. cit. p. 25. ? Op. cit. p. 27. 5 Op. cit. pp. 28, 29. 
4 Ob. cit. pp. 29, 30. 5 Op. cit. p. 32. 6 Op. cit. Pp. 34. 
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allusion has already been made—the idea, namely, that 
Christian Trinitarianism may have sprung from pious 
though misguided reflection upon such a threefold formula. 
Harnack, who rejects both Usener’s and Séderblom’s 
theories (and, by anticipation, Nielsen’s too), unhesitatingly 
assumes this to be the case. The earliest Christian 
formula was, in his view, ‘God and Jesus’ (he quotes 
early credal instances of this).1_ ‘How then was a tripartite 
formula reached ?’ he asks ; and the answer he suggests is that 
‘after all, Christ and the Church belong together ; and the 
history of the chief Christian formula in the post-apostolic 
and ancient Catholic period permits us to conclude that at 
one time Christendom cannot have been very far from the 
formula “‘ God, Christ and the Church.”’? But the third 
member of this triad was early modified into ‘ the Spirit,’ 
because the ‘ Spirit’ was the evidence and guarantee of the 
divine institution of the Church. ‘The title “Church” or 
“holy Church’”’ was empty, and a claim incapable of justifica- 
tion, unless the Holy Ghost stood behind it as a present gift 
of God or of Christ.’ In the process of anti-Jewish con- 
troversy the divinity of the Son came to be specially insisted 
upon, so that ‘ Father, Son, and Spirit’ became the ultimate 
credal formula.* Even this, of course, does not establish the 
divinity of the Spirit ; that result Harnack himself ascribes 
to a purely logical process which, particularly in the minds 
of Tertullian, Irenaeus, and Origen, insisted upon applying 
all the categories predicated of the Son to the Spirit also, 
no other influence being at work except the desire for 
doctrinal symmetry.* In Christianity, therefore, on this 
theory, we see an original Jewish unitarianism, developed 
first into a credal binitarianism (God and Christ), and then 
into a trinitarian formula, through the introduction of the 
Church ; the formula in its turn evolving a trinitarian belief 
by the attaching of the conception of divinity first of all 


_ (in the stress of anti-Judaic polemic) to the second Person, 


1 Harnack, Constitution and Law of the Church (E.T.), p. 264. 

2 Ibid. pp. 265, 266 (condensed) ; an example of the formula would be 
Tert. de Ovat. 2: ‘Dicendo autem patrem deum quoque cognominamus 
. . . Item in patre filius,invocatur ... Ne mater quidem ecclesia 
praeteritur.’ m 

5 Op. cit. pp. 267, 270, 271. 

4 History of Dogma, ii. 262, 267, 357; ili. 109 sqq. 
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and finally to the third, under the influence of an entirely 
a priori dialectic. 

Apart from the obvious lack of evidence in support of 
this theory, it suffers from what might well be regarded as 
a fundamental fallacy—the fallacy, namely (in Harnack’s 
own phrase), that ‘formulae of confession’ gradually become 
‘formulae of doctrine.’ It is as though the XX XIX Articles 
should supersede the Apostles’ Creed as the statement of 
Anglican faith—a process happily inhibited, in this imaginary 
instance, by the good sense of the Christian community. 
But forms of words, chosen haphazard in the heat of con- 
troversy, though they may mislead the multitude, do not, 
as a matter of history, appear to create doctrines which 
deceive in perpetuity the conscience of mankind. If the 
trinitarian belief were merely a mistaken doctrinal inference 
from what was originally no more than a threefold state- 
ment of certain things of importance about which the 
Christians felt strongly—as, for example (on Harnack’s 
theory), that Jesus had given them new light and that in 
the Church they had found spiritual renewal—it is scarcely 
credible that it should have survived; revivals of piety 
from time to time would have sloughed it off. And that 
is exactly what did not happen—every new revival of 
Christianity has been a revival of adhesion to the fullest 
Trinitarianism. Harnack’s theory has all the hall-mark of 
a pis aller. It isa despairing effort—in default of all other 
theories—to account for the Christian belief on other grounds 
than the only available alternative : that it is, as a matter 
of fact, based upon data which so fully guaranteed its 
certainty as also to guarantee its permanence. 


III 
THE WITNESS OF JUDAISM 


We have dwelt at some length upon these attempts to 
reduce Christianity to a new version of primeval triad- 
faiths, because the few pages devoted to the subject by 
Fr. Lebreton are the weakest—perbips the only weak— — 
part in his great book. The French writer, with a wealth 
of evidence, aims at establishing the fact that Christianity 
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had few if any affinities with contemporary cults or creeds. 
But here again it would appear that a theory has outrun 
its facts, though to a far less exaggerated or dangerous degree 
than in the cases outlined. Fr. Lebreton holds? that, apart 
from the vulgar polytheism of the crowd, contemporary 
non-Christian thought was either profoundly pantheist 
(monist) or else, and more commonly, profoundly dualist 
—holding, that is to say, a doctrine of divine transcendence 
so extreme as to regard nature, reason, and man as wholly 
under the sway of the evil forces who are God’s primary 
enemies. He is not prepared to see anywhere a doctrine 
of divine hypostases akin to that of Christianity. And no 
doubt if the culture of the Graeco-Roman world of the first 
century be compared with the Nicene and Constantino- 
politan theology of the fourth, this conclusion is hard to 
resist. But if we are prepared—as in a previous paragraph 
it was suggested that we must be—to apply less rigorous 
tests to the non-Christian thought of the period, a different 
conclusion suggests itself. Rudimentary traces of hypo- 
static doctrine show themselves at a variety of different 
points. Different minds will place different values upon 
these traces; but what is important for our purpose is 
that, on the whole, they show little if any sign of trinitarian 
formulation. They either point in the direction of divine 
multipersonality, or confine themselves rigidly to two 
hypostases—God and another divine being. 

In some degree, the origination of this conception of a 
second divine person with whom man might have personal 
relations may be attributed to a growing reluctance to assert 
the possibility of such relationship between man and the 
first person of the Godhead 2—that is, to a tendency of 
thought akin to the ‘ dualism’ of which Fr. Lebreton, quite 
rightly, makes so much. Thus the doctrine of the divine 
Wisdom, with whom commerce was possible to man, 
is commonly held to be the compensating result of that 
growing belief in the absolute transcendence of Jahweh, 
which made commerce with Him more and more incon- 

1 Op. cit. pp. 496 sqq. 

2 Cf. (e.g.) Volz, Der Geist Gottes, p. 174: ‘It was the natural con- 


sequence of the rigorous monotheism developed (for example) by Deutero- 
Isaiah that Jahweh became so transcendent as to be beyond man’s reach.’ 
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ceivable. Carried to its extreme, this tendency would simply 
result in ruling out of existence the original Deity, and sub- 
stituting the second divine Person in his place; for where 
God is thought of as ‘ utterly transcendent,’ in Professor 
Webb’s phrase,1—as, like Aristotle’s God, knowing and 
loving nothing less than Himself—the end of the process 
can only be to deny to Him any Being or Nature of which 
man can have conception, and to call Him, with the later 
Neo-Platonists, the ‘ Eternal N ot-Being.’ But it is surely 
true that the transcendence of Jahweh never achieved such 
aloofness from human affairs in any Jewish thought. In 
a sense, no doubt, He was ‘ beyond the reach of personal 
communion’ ?; but ‘ personal communion,’ while the flower 
of personal relationship, is not the whole of such relation- 
ship. Jahweh, in His splendid isolation, never passed 
beyond the sphere of the covenant once instituted. He yet 
surveyed the children of men; His law was once and for 
ever valid for them ; and His wrath was still to be feared. 
Where such characteristics remain, personal relationship 
cannot wholly be denied ; man may not be able to commune 
with God as a person, but it is still as a person that he fears 
Him.? ‘Traffic rather than communion’ is the mode of 
his intercourse with God, but intercourse it still remains. 
If, then, we find that, without abandoning his dominant 
monotheism, the pious Jew was prepared to admit a 
divine Being distinguishable in name and function from 
Jahweh, and to some degree self-existent, of whom personal 
relationship with man is predicable, we must conclude that 
even this strict school of monotheism recognised at least 
the possibility of a bi-personal God. It is indeed difficult 
to decide whether in any given case we are to infer from 
“personal ’ language that a writer is in even a remote degree 
approximating to hypostatic doctrine, or whether he is 


1 God and Personality, p. 75. 2 Tbid., cf. Aristotle’s ‘ God.’ 

* So Professor Webb (op. cit. p. 87) says of Islam : ‘ One might reason- 
ably hesitate before answering the question whether it conceives God as 
personal or no, . . . Its tendency is to reduce the personal relations 
which can exist between man and God to the lowest terms—to those, 
namely, which may exist between a slave and a master of absolutely 
unlimited power. Still, this is a personal relation.’ 

4 The phrase is that of J. W. Duff, with reference to the old Roman 
religion: see his art. ‘Communion with Deity (Greek and Roman),’ in 
Hastings, E.R.E. iii. 768. 
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merely using a devout periphrasis to avoid the mention of 
the Divine name, or giving rein to a poetic tendency towards 
the personification of abstractions.1_ But if the operations 
of the ‘second person’ are clearly conceived, and at the 
same time sufficiently full to constitute at least a‘ character,’ 
whilst being also operations not directly attributed to 
Jahweh himself, our tests will be satisfied. 

(a2) The person of the Messiah we may set aside at once ; 
for in all its manifold shapes Messianism is a doctrine of 
what shall happen in the future, not of what is to-day, 
nor is it clear that the Messiah ever becomes more than at 
most a semi-divine figure.2 The doctrine of the Spirit of 
God is not so easily disposed of. The history of the con- 
ception is well known. The term seems first to have been 
used of all more than normal phenomena,?—great artistic 
skill, great physical strength and the like—but to have 
been limited in the main to pathological phenomena (ecstasy, 
visions, oracles, trances) * whose connexion with the occult 
was sufficiently intimate to make them appear to possess 
a religious value. In such conditions, the human spirit 
was thought of as temporarily eliminated from personality, 
its place being taken by another Spirit which assumed 
control of the human lips and limbs, and produced utter- 
ances and actions sometimes indeed intelligible enough, 
but at other times merely terrible and marvellous.® 


1 On the ‘irresistible tendency towards hypostatisation’ manifested 
by ‘names’ in primitive thought, see H. B. Alexander, article ‘ Com- 
munion with Deity (American),’ in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, iii. 744. 

2 Cf. Lebreton, op. cit. pp. 121 f.; Bousset, Religion des Judentums?, 
PP. 262 sq., 297 S9q., 404 Sqq. 

“ Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes, pp. 20 sqq. Cf. Judges 
ili. 10, vi. 34, xi. 29, xiii. 25, xiv. 6, 19, XV. 14; I Sam. xi.6)/ xvi. 13; 

‘1 Sam. x. 6, 10; Mic. il. 7, iii, 8; Hos. ix. 7; (Ps. li. 12, 13, 
Cxiiti,,10)); Joel i1..28 :5Ezek. ii. 2; ui. 24. 

° Lebreton (op. cit. p- 103) maintains, with reason, against Gunkel, 
that the merely marvellous was never the criterion of the‘ Spirit’; the 
phrase was always reserved for phenomena with a definitely religious value. 

* Dr. Gore maintains (Belief in God, p. 87 ; Holy Spirit and the Church, 
p. 100) that the prophets were always self-conscious in their experience 
of the Spirit. Kennedy (St. Paul and the Myst. Rels. pp. 35 sqq.) denies this, 
referring to Am. iii. 8; Jer. xv. 17, 19; Is. viii. 11; Ezek. ii. 8. But 
although it may be generally true of the greater writing prophets, it is 
to be noticed that they sedulously avoided claiming possession by the 

“ Spirit,’ and so, while disavowing this experience for themselves, tacitly 
admitted it for others. Note also how prophecy is distinguished from 
ag’ éavTod Adye, Jn. Xi. 51. 
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Are we to regard this ‘spirit’ as a ‘person’? The 
majority of interpreters would say not; but the analogy of 
evil spirits, which might in the same way arrogate dominion — 
over the human frame, must make us hesitate, though even 
in the Old Testament ‘ the Spirit’ is always of higher rank 
than ‘the spirits.’ The fact is that a specious analogy 
has in a curious fashion warped historical theology on this 
point. The natural affinity which the phenomena most 
commonly regarded as spiritual in primitive times have 
with intoxication and the effect of drugs, has led modern 
writers to attach the phrase ‘ semi-physical’ to the con- 
ception. German theologians have found a wealth of syno- 
nyms— Element,’ ‘ Fluidum,’ ‘ gottliches Kraftstoff,’ ‘ Con- 
tagium,’ ? and the like—all expressing the same meaning. 
Now it is no doubt the case that the epithet ‘ semi-physical ’ 
is justified in this connexion ; what is unjustifiable is the 
complacent assumption that ‘ semi-physical’ is the same 
thing as ‘impersonal,’ and that in consequence the Spirit 
in the Old Testament (and to a large extent in the New) was 
conceived of as an «mpersonal force—like the drug, stimulant, 
or intoxicant—or, more simply, like the wind itself. The 
conclusion has been reinforced by the fact that ruwah-pneuma 
undoubtedly means ‘ wind’ as well as ‘ breath,’ and that 
the Fourth Gospel clearly compares the operation of the 
Spirit with the blowing of the wind ; as also the discovery, 
among primitive races, of the conception of a spiritual force 
(Mana) which, according to some anthropologists, though 
not all,? is wholly impersonal in character. 

The important fact which has almost entirely been over- 
looked is that the phrases ‘ semi-physical’ and ‘impersonal’ 
are inno way synonymous. The‘ physical’ isnot opposed to 
the ‘ personal,’ but to the ‘ psychical.’ In fact, the influence 
which one person normally has upon another may with all 
fairness be called ‘ semi-physical,’ both in that it is commonly 


1 Gunkel, op. cit. p. 38; Volz, op. cit. p. 183. 

2 Heitmiller, Taufe und Abendmahl, p. 20; Kabisch, quoted Stevens, 
The Theology of the New Testament, p. 444; Gunkel, op. cit. pp. 29, 43; 
Volz, op. cit. p. 23; Bousset, Kyrios Christos, p. 110; Loofs, Leitfaden, 
p. 164; Weiss, Urchristentum, pp. 327, 373, etc. On the extent of this 
conception in the New Testament, cf. Lebreton, pp. 348 sqq., gor. I 
have dealt with this question of ‘ semi-physical operations’ of grace or 
the Spirit at some length in Theology, xi. 319 sqq. (Dec. 1925). 

3 See, e.g., R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 109. 
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exerted through the ordinary sense-channels—sight, sound 
and touch ; and also in that its psychic effects are wholly 
analogous to those of the stimulant or drug. Whenever we 
speak of a character as ‘stimulating,’ ‘ exhilarating,’ ‘ in- 
spiring,’ ‘ infectious,’ ‘ refreshing,’ and the like, we admit as ~ 
much. What differentiates the action of a person from that 
of a drug or tonic is mot necessarily that the one is ‘ non- 
physical’ and the other ‘ semi-physical,’ but that the one is 
‘personal’ (in the sense previously suggested +) and the 
latter ‘impersonal’; and this distinction depends upon 
differentiae wholly remote from those which distinguish the 
‘non-physical’ from the ‘ semi-physical.’ This correction 
of a common theological presupposition clears the way for 
an unbiassed reconsideration of the Old Testament doctrine 
of the Spirit. 

Two features suggest that this doctrine is not necessarily 
so ‘impersonal’ in character, as regards the relation of 
the Spirit to men, as is commonly supposed. The first is 
the analogy with evil spirits which has already been 
mentioned ; for there can be no doubt that evil spirits are 
personally conceived throughout the Bible. The second is 
that the Spirit in the Old Testament shows (whether of 
itself or by virtue of its being the Spirit of Jahweh) exactly 
that characteristic of selective initiative which we saw to dis- 
tinguish the personal from the impersonal. The Spirit is not 
the same to all, as a thing or even a drug is; it chooses its 
recipients among men, as it (or as Jahweh) will. It is notice- 
able that the Fourth Evangelist, in comparing the Spirit 
to the wind, selects as the point of his comparison just that 
one feature in which the wind, as he conceives of it, is 
least impersonal (though in truth it is not a characteristic 
of the wind at all)—that it has entire freedom of initiative. 
As regards men, therefore, we are not going beyond the 
evidence if we say that the Spirit in the Old Testament is 
towards them as a person. 

But is it the same towards Jahweh ? Here we are more 
inclined to hesitate ; for the characteristic of initiative which 
distinguishes the Spirit’s activity seems to be wholly 


1 Supra, pp. 168 sg. Is there any kind of influence of man upon man 
which is other than ‘semi-physical’ (i.e. which is independent of the 
ordinary sense-channels? Do we know enough about ‘telepathy’ to say? 
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Jahweh’s initiative ; it is He who will pour forth His Spirit 
upon all flesh.1 This is all the more evidenced by the fact 
that although, as we have seen, the Hebrew writers uncon- 
sciously endow the Spirit with the distinguishing feature 
of all personality, they are careful to avoid all conscious 
personification of the Spirit in its operations towards men, 
and ‘ in speaking of experiences in which they seem to come 
into contact with a (super-human) fevson they prefer to 
ascribe them to Jahweh or to an angel.’* Nevertheless, it 
seems clear that—for a short period at least—late Judaism 
did endow the Spirit with hypostatic character towards 
Jahweh—‘ if not a person’ (¢.e. anthropomorphically con- 
ceived), ‘ it is still a self-existent Power.’ In Isaiah 1xiii. 
10-14 (‘ They rebelled, and grieved his holy spirit,’ etc.) the 
distinction is fairly clear ; in Haggai 1. 5 (‘ When ye came 
out of Egypt, and my spirit abode among you’) it is self- 
evident. Other passages, both canonical and non-canonical, 
are quoted by Volz‘; and though many of them are too 
ambiguous to constitute proof, there can be little doubt 
that in certain cases the personification of the Spirit had 
gone a long way. 

In a majority of these cases, the function ascribed to the 
Spirit is a function astowardsman. The Spirit is the agent in 
prophecy, the inspirer of the Scriptures, the teacher of pious 
Israelites, the guide of the community, and so forth. Above 
all, the Spirit occasionally assumes ethical shape and becomes 
the source of righteous conduct. Here is the first trace of 
a development of supreme importance for the history of 
the doctrine in the New Testament, consideration of which 
must be postponed for a few pages. Other passages, how- 
ever, are of interest in that they ascribe to the Spirit a 
cosmological character—it becomes the special agent of 
creation and life. And at this point the doctrine merges 
in one far more popular, and at the same time more 
distinctive. The idea of the Spirit was too fully bound up 
with the supra-rational and the sub-rational alike (7.e. the 

1 Joeli28. Cfiswixitet tr. 2 Gunkel, op. cit. p. vii. 

8 P. Volz, Der Geist Gottes, p. 169—see also pp. 145-148, 173; Loofs, 
Leitfaden, p. 40; Bousset, Die Religion des Jud.* pp. 400 sq.; H. Leise- 


gang, Der hetlige Geist, pp. 138, 139. 
4 Op. cit. pp. 146-165. 
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wholly abnormal) to admit of its being freely associated 
with what the Jew—-especially in association with Greek 
thought—was coming to regard as the highest both in human 
nature and in the ordered universe—the character of 
rationality. And happily another term was available to 
retain the old idea of the agency of God, whilst adding the 
conception that its highest expression was to be found in 
the impartation of reason and rationality. That term was 
the ‘ Wisdom ’ of God. 

(>) In the ‘ Wisdom of God’ we find a divine hypostasis 1 
alongside of Jahweh which approximates very closely to 
the hypostases of the Christian Trinity, at all events in 
their earlier and ‘ economic’ dress. Wisdom is a separate 
existence, formed indeed by the Almighty, but prior to 
all His created works,? and, at least in the later stages of 
the doctrine, His fellow-agent in creation. Emanationist 
language is, of course, found, and in the Palestinian Chokmah 
writing there is little likelihood that the hypostatisation of 
Wisdom went far; but the Alexandrian conception is 
clearly hypostatic. And the special interest of the divine 
Wisdom is man.* Here we notice an entire change of out- 
look.. The relationship of Wisdom with man is spoken of 
in entirely different terms from those used earlier of the 
Spirit. Experience of the Spirit was always an experience 
of possession ; man was ‘ possessed’ by the Spirit to such 
a degree that he ceased, in effect, to have a will of his own, 
even to retain his normal consciousness. This (as we have 
seen) does not make the Spirit’s operation any the less 
personal ; the same phenomenon is indicated when we speak 
of one person as ‘ wholly under the influence’ of another, 
or witness an audience being ‘ swept off its feet ’ by a singer, 
or acongregation by arevivalist. Thereis, however, another 
form of intercourse between man and man no less deep and 
enduring in its effects. It is an intercourse in which, while 
profoundly conscious of our friend’s influence upon us, we 


1 Not perhaps throughout—e.g. in Proverbs, where ‘ folly’ is equally 
personified, ix. 13. Lebreton, op. cit. pp. 113, 114. 

2 Prov. viii. 22 sqg.; but read ‘ foster-child,’ not ‘ master-workman,’ 
in Prov. viii. 30. Cf, Ecclus. i. 9, xxiv. 1-22 ; Wisd. i. 6, vii. 22, viil. 3,9, 
1k 4y, KA es 

3 Prov. viii. 31 ; Ecclus. xxiv. 7 sgq.; Wisd. vii. 23, 27. 
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are nevertheless conscious that we are not moved out of 
ourselves—that we retain command of will and personal 
distinctness. To this type of intercourse—which we may 
call communion as distinct from possession 1—belongs the 
intercourse which the Wisdom of God is represented as 
having with man. She interpenetrates the human spirit 
indeed, but does not supersede it; man ‘learns of’ her, - 
‘has communion’ with her, eats and drinks spiritually of 
her bounty. It is true that to her is assigned the inspira- 
tion of the prophets,? which suggests the earlier conception 
—that of ‘ possession ’—but this is counterbalanced by 
saying that she is the author of achievements of what we 
should call ‘ reason,’ as well as of those which might con- 
ceivably be termed ‘ revelation.’? We may safely assume 
that this intercourse with Wisdom asserted by the 
Hellenistic- Jewish writers is not mere poetic imagery, but 
a genuine attempt to describe, and to represent as desirable, 
a form of religious communion experienced by themselves 
and imagined by them as open to the achievement of others. 
(c) It is most difficult to estimate the value attached by 
Judaism to the conception—afterwards so dominant in 
Christianity—of the ‘ Word’ of God. A place both in the 
creation of the universe and in the guiding of God’s people 
is assigned to the Word in the Old Testament,‘ and still more 
in the Targums,° but it is doubtful whether more is intended 
here than a poetic periphrasis for God, with an indication of 
His royal power of ‘commanding and it was done.’ The 
phrase ‘ Logos’ in Jewish thought only reaches importance 
in connexion with the work of Philo, the Alexandrian 
Jew who lived and wrote between the years 20 B.c.—A.D. 50. 
Here we find ourselves on ground of supreme difficulty. 
To thread the maze of Philo’s inconsequent and self-con- 
tradictory language is the work of a lifetime, and students 
admittedly of the first rank come to diametrically opposite 
1 Well put by Gunkel, op. cit. pp. 79, 80 : ‘ Wisdom teaches, the Spirit 
grips.’ The conclusion drawn from the fact by Gunkel is not adopted here. 
2 Wisd. viii. 8. 8 Wisd. vii. 16-21. 
4 Ps. xxxiii. 6, cvii. 20 ; Ecclus, xlii. 15; Wisd. ix. 1; 2 (4) Esdr. vi. 38. 
Loofs (op. cit. p. 40) regards these passages as ‘ mere poetic personification.’ 
Cf. Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 188; Sanday, Criticism of Fourth Gospel, 


p- 186; Rougier, op. cit. p. 379. 
5 Bousset, Rel. des Jud.* p. 399. 
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conclusions about him. What is clear is as follows. To the 
‘Word’ are certainly ascribed the same cosmological func- 
tions in respect of the creation and sustenance of the world 
as the Wisdom writers had attributed to ‘ Wisdom.’ ‘Logos’ 
and ‘Sophia’ are indeed commonly identified by Philo, 
though in one or two passages he treats them as apparently 
distinguishable in thought.1 The Word is the ‘ mediator’ 
between God and man, the principle of individuation in the 
universe ; and his high rank in the celestial sphere is indi- 
cated by such phrases as the ‘ great high priest,’ ‘the 
image of God,’ ‘the first-born son’; sometimes he is 
called the ‘ second God,’ or quite simply ‘ God.’ ? 

But is this the merely poetic personification of an 
‘attribute’ of God, orisit a genuine attribution of personality 
to the ‘Logos’? Dorner, Drummond, and Grill decide em- 
phatically for the former, Lebreton tends to agree with 
them ; others take the opposite view, or hold that Philo him- 
self oscillated between the two. One series of passages, 
however, which must surely be more than ‘fine writing,’ 
seems clearly to establish the personality of the Word in 
relation both to God and to us. Philo is first and foremost 
a mystic—indeed he is, according to Bousset, the ‘ first 
mystic on the basis of a monotheistic piety ’"—that is to say, 
the first Greek or Jewish author to aim at complete and 
perfect union with the All-perfect and All-living God. But 
this union is a second stage, that of the ‘ higher mysteries’ ; 
before achieving them there is a prior stage of ‘ lower 
mysteries ’ into which the believer must be initiated, and 
these ‘lower mysteries’ are constituted by communion 
with the two great ‘ powers’ of God 4—‘ Power and Good- 
ness ’—whose source and sum is the Logos.® It is evident 

1 So de Somn. i. 39 (Mang. i. 655), Leg. All. iii. 98 (Mang. 15-225): 
fragm. ap. Eus. Prep. Ev. vii. 13 (Mang. ii. 625). 

2 References for all these Philonic designations of the Logos will be 
found in Mangey’s admirable indices to the two volumes of Philo, 
s.v. Verbum. 

3 Bousset, op. cit.2, p. 520. Bousset regards this ‘ union with God,’ 
as distinct from ‘union with God through Christ’ or ‘through the Logos,’ 
as being neither Jewish, Greek, nor Christian, but purely Oriental. Cf. 
Kyrios Christos, p. 167. 

‘ de Abrah. 367 (M. ii. 19). For this ‘ Himmelfahrt’ in two stages 
cf. de Sacr. 139 (M. i. 174), de Leg. All. iii. 793 (M. i. 107), etc. 


5 Cherub. 112 (M. i. 144), 116 (M. i. 147) ; Drummond, Philo Judaeus, 
li, 160, 217. 
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here that Philo is contemplating two modes of communion 
with the divine—a higher, ecstatic or immediate form, 
corresponding with what we have hitherto called ‘ possession ’ 
(of which it would seem he had experience of his own, and 
which was more common in Rabbinic Judaism than is often 
supposed)!; and a lower, mediate form—the knowledge 
of the Logos, or ‘ of God through His creatures’ (with 
which all but the most favoured souls were content). 
Exigencies of interpretation sometimes force him to substi- 
tute the two highest ‘powers’ for the Logos as the origin 
of this second experience (as when, for example, he has 
to interpret the three angelic messengers of Gen. xvili)? ; 
and Bousset (as against all other interpreters) * thinks that 
he ascribes to five lesser ‘ powers of God’ of whom he speaks 
a divinity equal to that of the Logos, which enables him to 
speak of Philo’s system as based upon a “‘ divine septenity ’ 
—‘ siebeneinigheit Gottes.’ But these are at best local and 
transient aberrations. In general it is clear that Philo knew 
only of two modes of communion with God, and that the 
terminus (if we may use the phrase) of one mode was 
the Logos. Surely this is evidence that Philo regarded the 
Logos as an hypostasis in a sense nearly, if not quite, 
satisfying the criterion we have laid down ? 

It remains only to be noticed that each of the three 
phases of Jewish thought which seem to give us a second 
hypostasis alongside Jahweh himself—the ‘ pneumatic,’ 
the ‘ Wisdom,’ and the ‘ Logos ’—ignores, for all practical 
purposes, the other two.* The writers, in each case, seemed 
to themselves to have exhausted the truth about God as it 
was known to them ; their doctrines must be considered as, 
from their own point of view, substantive or alternative, 
not complementary. Thus the greater part of the Old 
Testament, which is based upon what may fitly be called 
Spirit-theology, ignores both the Wisdom and the Word of 
God; the Wisdom literature says little of the Spirit (with 

1 Bousset, op. cit.2 pp. 452 Sqq., 515 Sqq. 

2 de Abrah. 367 (M. ii. 19). 

3 Op. cit.2 pp. 404, 521; contrast Drummond, Philo Judaeus, ii. chap. 5. 

4 Volz, op. cit. pp. 187-190, recognises passages in which the different 
schools of thought do not ignore one another ; but attributes this to the 


fact that they dared not ignore each other altogether without outraging 
religious sentiment. So also Drummond, op. cit. li, 211 sqq. 
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which Wisdom is in general identified), and less of the 
Word’; Philo, despite aberrations, appears to identify 
all three 3—and in any case Wisdom and Spirit ¢ are shadowy 
figures with him as compared with the Logos. It would be 
an unwise simplification of the facts to assume out of hand 
a practical identity between the figures of Spirit, Wisdom, 
and Word in the three theologies; the truth lies deeper than 
that. But what emerges from our survey is that each type 
of thought, in so far as its secondary figure is assuming 
the traits of an hypostasis, is tending in a bi-personal or 
binitarian direction. 


IV 
THE WITNESS OF PAGANISM 


It is extremely difficult to estimate the religious tenden- 
cies of contemporary paganism. Despite the vulgar poly- 
theism > of the mob, monotheistic and monist thought was 
in the air.6 In such thought God—either as remote from 
all creation, or as immanent in all—was, strictly speaking, 
incapable of offering communion toman. But that did not 
put Him out of all relationship with man. There was still 
His law to be obeyed, His providence to be gratefully 
acknowledged. He was not (to recur to a phrase previously 
used) ‘utterly transcendent.’ This, however, does not 
appear to have satisfied either the demands of contemporary 
philosophy or the religious instincts of the pious. It was as 
difficult then as now for philosophers to rest content with a 
barren pantheism, or to hold the doctrine ‘ Whatever is, is 
God,’ without some qualification.’ The world was at best 

1 Wisd. i. 4-7, vii. 22, ix. 17, xii. I. BOW iSds 1x. 1D, 25 Vil. 15 < 
8 For Wisdom and Logos, see Lebreton, op. cit. pp. 202, 204, 233, 


with refs.; Spirit and Logos, Volz, op. cit. p. 187; in general, see 
Drummond, op. cié. li. 201-211. 

4 It is to the fact that Philo ‘ had no place for the Spirit’ that Bigg 
(Christian Platonists, p. 51) attributes the slow development of the doctrine 
of the Spirit in Christianity. This seems a very doubtful conclusion from 
the facts. 

5 Harnack, History of Dogma, i. pp. 116 sqq. 

6 Lebreton collects the passages and gives the necessary references, 
op. cit. pp 22. sqq. 

7 Cf. Lebreton, op. cit. p. 34: ‘Some souls—especially numerous among 
the Stoics—were exalted by this materialistic monism, and the thought 
of the unity of the world and their identity with God. Others, on the 
contrary, felt themselves crushed down by this Force which could not 
be touched by prayer, conquered by effort, nor avoided by flight.’ 

fo) 
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too material, at worst too evil, to be essentially identical 
with God. Those to whom its materiality proved a logical 
stumbling-block were content with the intercalation of a 
single intermediary between God and the universe, who 
under different names performed the functions which later 
Judaism ascribed to Wisdom or Word.1 Others who felt 
the problem of evil more intensely could only bring God and 
the universe into logical relationship by imagining between 
them a numberless host of intermediaries—aeons, powers, 
angels, demons, and the like.? In the former the Logos, 
originally identical with God or Mind, becomes the inter- 
mediary between God and the world, as in the Philonic and 
Wisdom speculations. In the latter, we are half-way 
already to the almost polytheistic and quite unintelligible 
speculations of the Gnostics. 

Philosophy, therefore, holding out one hand to pluralism, 
held the other out to binitarianism, always within the general 
boundary of a vague monotheism. Religion did the same. 
The Stoic ‘God’ or Notc, immanent in all things alike, 
could not satisfy either the aspirations of the mystery- 
votaries or the jealousy of Rome for her ancestral gods. 
Consciously or unconsciously, both later Stoics and neo- 
Pythagoreans compromised with these demands. Many 
teachers admitted into the pantheon some or all of the 
competing divinities as ‘ aspects’ or ‘images’ under which 
the supreme deity might be worshipped,® and thus (though, 
as Warde Fowler has said,* ‘ saving the great pantheistic 
idea ’) opened the door again to a popular polytheism. But 
the more restrained and intellectual minds were content to 
set beside their metaphysical ‘One’ the figure of a ‘ God’ 
(‘ Logos’ or ‘ Universal Reason’) who entered into the 
human soul and with whom the human spirit might have 
converse. 


1 Lebreton, op. cit. pp. 56 sqq., with references to Varro, Cornutus, 
pseudo-Heraclitus, Seneca, and Plutarch. Justin, Aol. i. 21, represents 
it as the universal pagan theory, but Oakesmith, Religion of Plutarch, 
p. 162, etc., gives the Logos a less important place in Plutarch’s 
thought than the ‘ powers’ or ‘demons’ by which it operates (de Is. 
et Os., 62, 67). This is merely to make his theology multipersonal rather 
than bi-personal. 

2 Lebreton, op. cit. pp. 37 Sqq., 503 sqq. 

3 Cf. Lebreton, op. cit. pp. 20-25, 54, and refs. there. 

* The Religious Experience of the Roman People, p. 367. 
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‘The Stoic creed was rigidly pantheist 1; yet Seneca and 
Epictetus speak rapturously of a God who can be worshipped, 
even by a ‘lame old man’ like the Epirote slave; who 
should be imitated * ; whose judgment is to be feared‘; 
who is a friend and father to us his children ®; whose 
command is to be obeyed *; whose holy spirit dwells within 
us.” It is easy to dismiss ail this as the meaningless ex- 
uberance of rhetoric; to say with Lightfoot ® that ‘ Stoic 
dogma empties Stoic hymnology of half its sublimity and 
more than half its devoutness’ ; or, with Dill,® that Seneca 
and Epictetus, ‘had they been interrogated, would have 
loyally resolved their most rapturous and devout language 
into the cold terms of Stoic orthodoxy ’ ; or, with Bussell,!° 
that in the end the Stoic God ‘ disappears into the immense 
nothingness.’ But the naked contradiction, the ‘ absurd 
incongruity,’ 1! between the lex orandi and the lex credendi of 
the Stoics suggests at least that they were reaching out after 
some better thing ; and nothing can eliminate the fact that, 
had their aspirations been realised, they would have set 
beside the cosmic divinity which satisfied their reason a 
personal God to be the focus of their prayers and the pattern 
of their efforts. And when their creed interposed a final 
barrier to the progress of this development, we find them, 
balked in their attempt to preach a gospel of imitating God, 
falling back upon the second best—the imitation of Cato, 
Socrates, and Zeno.?2 

All this was possible, apparently, even to orthodox 
Stoics ; eclecticism found another way. ‘The distinction 
between a “‘ first God”’ and a ‘‘ second God ”’ presents itself 
in various forms in the teachings of the syncretic Platonists 

1 But note Bonh6ffer’s qualifications, based on the passages here cited, 
and others like them, Epictet und das Neue Testament, pp. 51, 342, 358. 

2 Epict. Diss. i. 16. 

3 Sen. de Vit. Beat. 15; de Ben. i. 1, iv. 25; Epp. xcv. 50, cxxiv. 23. 

4 Sen. Epp. x. 5, Ixxxiii. 1; Epict. Diss. i. 29, ili. 22. 

5 Sen. de Prov.i. 5; de Ben. ii. 29; Epict. Diss. ii. 10. 

6 Sen. Ep. cvii. 10,11 ; Epict. Diss. i. 14, iv. i. 

7 Sen. Epp. xxxi. 11 ; xli. 2 (Sacer intra’nos spiritus sedet); Ixxiii. 14. 
Epict. Diss. ii. 8. 

8 Epistle to the Philippians, p. 320. 

-® Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, p. 392. 

10 Marcus Aurelius and the later Stotcs, p. 42. 

it Dill, op. cit. p. 392. 

12 Sen. Epp. Ixii. 2, civ. 21; Epict. Ench. 33, 50; Diss. ii. 18. 
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of the Roman Empire ; and this distinction . . . seems to 
have resulted from a combination of Platonic and Stoic 
conceptions. The transcendent God of Platonism being de- 
barred from contact with matter, a second God was needed 
to operate in the world; and the immanent God of Stoicism 
was at hand to supply the need. The Platonists therefore 
adopted the God of the Stoics, but made Him subordinate 
to their own transcendent God.’1 The various writers of 
Hermetic literature took a further step. Identifying the 
philosopher’s ‘ Logos’ with the Hermes of Greek mythology 
—the messenger of Olympus—or the Egyptian Thoth,? they 
made of the latter an intermediary divine being who would 
guide the soul to union with the Highest, and to whom prayer 
might be addressed.? This function of Hermes is clearly to 
be seen, for example, in the three tractates of the Corpus 
Hermeticum given by Reitzenstein,* especially in the 
Powmandres. The cosmogony of Poimandres is fantastically 
pluralist, involving at least three separate and mutually ex- 
clusive ‘second Gods’ (the Word, § 6; the Demiurge, § 9; 
and the Man, § 12); its religion is strictly bipersonal. Its 
principal figure is the ‘Shepherd of Men,’ > ‘the Mind of the 
Real,’ the ‘ Holy Logos,’ ‘the Son of God,’ who can help the 
mystic to know the Mind, or God Himself. He dwells 
with the ‘holy and good and merciful and upright,’ and 
through their lips pours out His praise to God; though 
from the ‘ foolish and evil and envious’ he is far distant. 
In later tractates Hermes himself appears in the character 
of instructor. The analogy with Christianity is here 
undeniable, and though it proves nothing more (for we need 
not follow Reitzenstein in thinking the original form of the 
“Poimandres’ tractate to be earlier than the ‘Shepherd’ of 


1 Scott, Hermetica, ii. 25. 

2 The scribe of the gods and inventor of writing, whom the Greeks 
began to identify with Hermes as early as the time of Herodotus. 

% Lebreton, op. cit. p. 55 ; Reitzenstein, Poimandres, pp. 15-23 (cf. also . 
Aton and Ptah, zbid. pp. 60 sgq.) ; Bousset, Kyrios Christos, pp. 309 sqq. 
Cf. Justin, Apol. i. 21, 22. 

4 Reitzenstein, Powmandres, pp. 328 sqq.; Hell. Mysterien-Rel.® p. 94. 
Text and translation also given in W. Scott, Hermetica (Oxford, 1926), vol. i. 

® But for the possibility that ‘ poimandres’ does not mean ‘ shepherd of 
men,’ see Scott, Heyvmetica, ii. 15. 

§ Scott, op. cit., i. 12, is surely going beyond the facts when he says _ 
‘Hermes . . . is merely a man and a teacher, differing from other human 
teachers only in degree.’ Cf. ii. 240. 
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Hermas), shows clearly how congenial this bipersonal thought 
was to religious minds. In other tractates the ‘second god’ 
is Novc (Tract. ii.) or Aeon (Tract. xi.) ; only the fourteenth 
Tractate is defiantly deist, and denounces the doctrine of the 
second god as ‘idlechatter.’ In general, however, the ditheist 
tendency is strongly marked. ‘ According to the Hermetic 
books,’ writes Professor Moret, ‘ the universe is the work of 
a supreme intelligence which existed before everything. 
f Before Creation there was nothing but Chaos—‘‘ nothing but 
darkness, changing into a watery and troubled substance, 
giving out smoke, like fire, and a kind of sad moaning. 
Then came an inarticulate cry which seemed like the voice 
of the Light ; and a holy Word descended from the light on to 
Nature.” The light is nothing but God; the Word, the 
luminous Logos, is the Son of God.’ 1 ‘ Cultivated Egyptians 
of the Pharaonic epoch for thousands of years before Christ,’ 
he concludes, ‘ thought of God as an intelligence who con- 
ceived the Universe, and found in the Word his means of 
expression and instrument of creation. The Hermetic 
books merely repeat this old idea in a more modern form.’ ? 

When, therefore, Gregory of Nyssa * regards Trinitarianism 
as a halfway house between Jewish monotheism and Greek 
polytheism, he is over-simplifying the facts. Both in 
Jewish and in Greek thought there was a strong element of 
bipersonal theology which, though not incompatible with 
monotheism -nor even with a devotional pantheism, stops 
short of polytheism and indeed attacks it. God and His 
Wisdom or His Word; the universal ‘ Reason’ and the 
votary’s ‘God’; the All-Highest and Poimandres or 
Hermes—by these and the like conceptions the ground was 
prepared for a doctrine of persons in or of the Godhead; but 
the persons were normally two and not three in number. 
‘Neither Palestinian, Hellenist, nor pagan thought,’ says 
Loofs,* though he is speaking mainly of the Spirit, “ saw any 

1 A, Moret, ‘Le Verbe Créateur et révélateur en Egypte,’ in Revue 
de V Histoive des Religions (Paris, 1909), lix. 279 sqq. 

2 Ibid. p. 298. Cf. also A. Moret, Mystéres gyptiennes (1913), C. 2, 
‘Le Mystére du Verbe Créateur’; P. Boylan, Thot the Hermes of Egypt 
(London, 1922), passim. The theory, however, that there is any substantial 
Egyptian element in the Hermetic theosophical outlook is now (despite 


Moret and others) regarded as doubtful: see Mr. Nock’s essay, supra, p. 66. 
3 Greg. Nyss., Or. Cat. 3. 4 Loofs, Lettfaden, p. 94. 
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difficulty in thinking of a self-existent hypostasis by the side 
of God.’ We may summarise the Graeco-Jewish anticipa- 
tions of a doctrine of multi-personality in the Godhead, by 
saying that pre-Christian thinkers were conscious of two 
relationships, at least, subsisting between themselves and 
the divine—distinguishable yet inseparable, eternally co- 
existent. One was what Johannes Weiss called the Kugtoc- 
SodA0¢! relationship—God the potentate, man the slave ; 
God the potter, man the pot; God the Father, man the 
child; God the One, man the many. The other was a 
relationship of intercourse, solus cum solo,? in which the 
‘ spirits’ of God and man come into some degree of union, 
and strength and inspiration flow from the former to the 
latter. Into the details of this second conception we must 
inquire further as we proceed, for it shows marked variations 
of thought, sometimes appearing in the main as an experience 
of communion, sometimes as one of possession ; but the fact 
must be considered as beyond dispute. 

We see, then, in the world into which Christianity was 
born, a definite theological and religious attitude gradually 
manifesting itself for which a formula, or rather a whole 
vocabulary of formulae, must be found, yet had not been 
found (except very tentatively) before the Christian era. We 
can imagine a pious theologian—Alexandrian, Stoic, Neo- 
Pythagorean—of the first century crystallising the problem 
for himself something as follows. ‘Since we perceive that 
we are related to the Godhead, as persons to a person, 
in two ways, eternally distinct yet eternally inseparable, 
there must be within the Godhead, distinct yet inseparable, 
two corresponding termini for these relationships. The 
problem of the universe and its creation, again, demands 
that in the Godhead there should be two centres of activity 
or being—the one, God as He is, uncontaminated by matter ; 
the other, God as He expresses Himself in His material 
creation. What shall we call these termini, these centres of 


1 J. Weiss, Das Urchristentum, pp. 351, 352; cf. Reitzenstein, Heil. 
Myst.-Rel.® pp. 194 sqq., on sancta militia, and Robertson Smith, Religion 
of the Semites, pp. 68sqq. Also J. Weiss, op. cit. p. 361, on ‘ Ich-und-Du’ 
religion. 

* Mr. Nock draws my attention to an interesting note on this by 
rhea in his paper on Plotinus and Egyptian Mysticism, Monuments 

tot, XKV. 
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activity, and how express their relationship to each other ? 
The first, which expresses God in His majesty, His Oneness, 
His unique self-existence, we may fitly denominate OG... 
But the second? If we use any such phrase as an “ aspect” 
or “ emanation”’ or ‘‘ power” of God for it, surely we reduce 
it to the condition of something transient and secondary ? 
Can we call the two ‘“‘ Father”’ and “Son,” or ‘‘ Father” and 
“Word,” or ‘‘ Father” and “Spirit”? And may we endow 
an old word with a new meaning, and speak of each as an 
‘hypostasis ” of the one Godhead ? ’ No such theologian 
came to the rescue of ethnic speculation ; or, rather, it was 
the Church which supplied the answer we have indicated. 
But it did so with a difference, importing a third term, 
a third hypostasis, into the picture, and speaking not only 
of ‘ Father’ and ‘ Son,’ or of ‘ Father’ and ‘ Spirit,’ but of 
‘ Father and Son and eee) 


V 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The evidence of the New Testament is singularly discon- 
certing. Read in the light of the later faith of the Church, 
it presents an almost explicit Trinitarianism. Read apart 
from that light—as modern theology attempts to read it 
—it presents an almost inextricable confusion of ideas. 
Fr. Lebreton himself admits that ‘ a certain obscurity veils 
the theology of the Holy Spirit ’"—and therefore of the Trinity 
__‘in the New Testament’!; to usit appears that this is due 
not to a slow but essentially unilinear development of the 
doctrine, but rather to a struggle between a binitarian and 
trinitarian interpretation of the Christian facts—a struggle 
which maintained itself for nearly four centuries. Binitari- 
anism had on its side, as we have attempted to suggest, not 
merely an inherent simplicity which nevertheless seemed 
to harmonise with the requirements of philosophy and the 
data of the religious consciousness ; it had also a strong 
weight of contemporary and precedent thought. The issue, 
if there was any, might have seemed to lie between the 

1 Lebreton, op. cit. pp. 90, 405. 
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theory of divine bipersonality and that of divine multi- 
personality alone. The emergence of Christianity first of 
all converted the issue into astruggle between Binitarianism 
and Trinitarianism ; and secondly secured, after centuries of 
consideration, the victory of the latter. The first of these 
two stages is that to which the New Testament bears 
witness. 

It is clear at the outset that the very suggestion of a 
doctrine of divine multipersonality was abhorrent to the 
Church. Whenever it appeared, as it did at Colossae under 
the form of angel-worship, it was emphatically repudiated. 
It is clear also that there is a great deal of outspoken Trini- 
tarianism in the New Testament. The mention of the ‘ three 
heavenly witnesses’ in r John v. 7 is beyond all question 
spurious ; though it is hard to resist the conviction that in 
the ‘three that bear witness on earth’ of the next verse 
the number of the witnesses (as St. Augustine supposed) was 
determined by trinitarian considerations. The attempt to 
invalidate the textual authenticity of the threefold baptismal 
formula of Matt. xxviii. 19 has been decisively repelled 1; and 
the formula of blessing in 2 Cor. xiii. 14, which is almost as 
explicit, has never been impugned.” Nothing else so decisive 
as this can be quoted, but the collocation of ‘ Spirit—Lord— 
God’ in x Cor. xii. 4-6 or Eph. iv. 4, 5, of ‘ Christ—Spirit— 
Father’ in Eph. ii. 18, and of ‘God—Spirit—Lord, in 2 
Thess. ii. 13, 14, shows clearly that St. Paul’s thought tends 
strongly in this direction.? Of similar tendency are Rom. v. 
5-8 ‘ The love of God is spread abroad in our hearts through 
the Holy Ghost which is given to us. For while we were 
yet weak, in due season Christ died for us,’ or viii. rz ‘He 
that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall quicken also 


1 The principal attack on Matt. xxviii. 19 was that of F. C. Conybeare, 
‘The Eusebian Form of the Text Matt. xxviii. 19’ (Zeitschr. f. neutest. 
Wiss. 1901, p. 275) ; cf. Hibbert Journal (1902), p. 102. It was decisively 
answered by F. H. Chase, ‘The Lord’s Command to Baptise’ (J.T.S. 
1905), p. 481. : 

* Usener, op. cit. p. 38, asserts, without argument, that the ‘ last 
genitive has a different value’ (i.e. objective rather than subjective) 
“from the other two. The third member of the formula is only super- 
. ficially and formally analogous to the other two. . . . What is prayed for 
is the close intercourse of believers in the Holy Spirit.’ This may be true ; 
but it is a very a priori piece of dogmatism. 

8 Cf. also r Pet. i, 2. 
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your mortal bodies through his Spirit that dwells in you’ ; 
and Eph. i. 17 ‘That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ may 
give you the Spirit (or, a spirit) of wisdom. . . .. The con- 
ceptions of the Fourth Evangelist we must postpone for a 
moment. 

It might be urged, no doubt, that in so far as implicit and 
even explicit trinitarian formulae are to be found in the 
New Testament, they might still fall under the heading of 
‘ formulae of faith ’—7.e. be no more than credal statements 
of three matters (not necessarily all of them divine 
hypostases) about which the Church felt strongly. Argu- 
ment on this point would for the moment be unprofitable ; 
the problem can only be settled when we consider on what 
grounds and with what justification the Church as a whole 
first developed and then clung to Trinitarianism. For if the 
Church be justified in her faith, there is neither reason nor 
use in supposing that it was not held by the earliest Christians, 
if their formulae bear witness to it; on the other hand, 
if the faith be logically and empirically unverifiable, even 
the fact that the earliest Christians held it cannot vindicate 
it, unless our appeal be to bare authority and that alone. 
It is, however, of extreme importance to get as clear an 
estimate as possible of whatever evidence can be adduced 
for a binitarian outlook in the New Testament. 

It will help us in this task if we consider for a moment 
the.lines of thought along which a binitarian formulation 
of Christian truth would actually move. We are not left 
wholly to speculation upon this head ; for the whole history of 
early Christianity gives us abundant examples of binitarian 
thought. Christian minds were convinced both of God's 
transcendent Fatherhood and Kingship, and also of His open- 
ness to human intercourse with Himself in the inmost pene- 
tralia of the soul; and many simple souls adopted the doctrine 
of divine duality, and tried to make it fit the Christian facts. 
If we think in terms of fully formulated Christian doctrine 
we may say that some theologians tended to ignore the 
second Person of the Trinity, and others the third. To the 
former class all that mattered was that the Father, having 
once sent His Spirit upon a single man, Christ Jesus, now 
sent Him (though no doubt in lesser measure) upon all 
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converted Christians. To the latter it seemed that the 
Word, having once revealed Himself by the Father’s will as 
incarnate, now offered Himself in communion to all who 
turned to Him; His Spirit by virtue of this communion 
rested upon and invigorated His friends; but the ‘ Spirit,’ as 
thus conceived, was by no means a person of the Godhead, 
but an influence akin to that which passes from man to man 
in everyday human intercourse. In the former of these two 
types of thought we recognise those groups of heresies to 
which modern theology has given the name of Adoptionist ? 
(for its highest thought of Christ is that He was a man who, 
by virtue of his constant obedience to God, was at some point 
elevated to divine rank) ; the latter type cannot be identified 
so closely with any recognisable heresies (except indeed the 
so-called Pneumatomachi and the ‘ Macedonians ’) 2 but is 
represented time after time by tendencies characteristic even 
of the most Catholic theologians. 

Dr. Gore has said outright that there is no indication 
of adoptionism in the New Testament. There is, indeed, 
little trace of it,and that for obvious reasons; but to deny 
it altogether is to ignore passages of genuine importance. 
Although in the fully developed theology of St. Paul, 
St. John, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, Christ is endowed 
with the full hypostatic pre-existence of the divine Wisdom 
or Word,’ the earliest preaching of Acts contains some 
significant texts which suggest that with the Resurrection 
there came a change in our Lord’s condition only comparable 
to the change from manhood to Godhead.® Before the 

_ Resurrection He was ‘a man approved by signs and miracles 
which God did through him,’ who ‘ went about doing good’ ; 
thereafter He was ‘ exalted by theright hand of God,’ ‘made 


1 See Harnack, History of Dogma, i. pp. 190 sqq. 

2 Socr. ii. 45; Soz. iv. 27; Theodoret, ii. 5,6. Cf. the Tropici, Ath. 
ad Sevap. ii. 10; Tom, ad Ant. 3; and infra, p. 217. 

8 Belief in Christ, p. 133; cf. A. E. J. Rawlinson, The New Testament 
Doctrine of the Christ, pp. 265 sqq. I have ventured to criticise the grounds 
on which Dr. Rawlinson bases his view in the Review of the Churches, 
Jan. 1927, p. 79. ae 

4 E.g. Col. i. 13-20; Phil. ii. 5-11; Jn.i.1; Heb. i. 3. 

® Cf. Loisy, L’Evangile et l’Eglise, p. 69; Autour d’un petit livre, 
pp. 111 sqq.; Bousset, Kyrios Christos, pp. 16, 264, 265. It is possible, of 
se ina these passages refer only to our Lord’s enthronement as 

essiah, 
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Lord and Christ,’ ‘ glorified... To Him the human title of 
Servant 2 is continually given—as to the nation, or perhaps 
an individual,? in the Songs incorporated in the Second 
Isaiah ;—a title very soon abandoned by the Church, 
perhaps as having too human a character. The descent of 
the Spirit at the Baptism of Jesus in St. Mark, with the 
divine voice ‘Thou art my beloved Son, in Thee I am 
well pleased,’ when taken in connexion with the absence 
of any Nativity story in that Gospel, suggests at all events 
as a possibility that some of the earliest Christians dated 
our Lord’s divine Sonship from that moment ® rather than 
from the Resurrection (as in the primitive teaching of Acts) 
or from all eternity (as in the later belief). The variant 
reading, ‘This day have I begotten thee,’ in the Lucan 
parallel, though not well attested, makes the impression 
even stronger. Similar phrases in the account of the Trans- 
figuration suggest even that this also may have marked for 
a small circle of Christians the all-important moment at 
which Christ became divine.* It would be hypercritical to 
make much of these points; fairness, however, makes it 
necessary to mention them, as also the fact that, to some 
readers, the language of Romans i. 3 has an adoptionist 
colouring.’ 

While, however, we hesitate to find Adoptionism in the 
New Testament, there can be no doubt that the other strain 
of thought, in which the Spirit is regarded in the main as an 
‘influence,’ ‘ gift,’ or ‘ power’ sent by the Father and the 
Son, and not as a distinct person, is fully represented. 
M. Lebreton repeatedly admits that large numbers of texts 
represent the Spirit as an impersonal force, both in the 
Acts ®andin St. Paul.® This in itself would be inconclusive ; 

PONGCES 11. 22, Xs 40%, 1-93, 30) iis 13. 2 Acts iii. 13, 26; iv. 27-30. 

3 EK. Sellin, Mose und seine Bedeutung, p. 83. 

4 See Bousset, cp. cit. p. 56. 

5 As in the (Ebionite) Gospel of the Hebrews (quoted by Jerome, Comm. 
in Is. xi. 2), ‘fons omnis spiritus sancti’ descended and rested on the 
Lord at His Baptism. ; 

® See also Bousset, op. cit. p. 268. 

7? Cf. also the quotation of Ps. ii. 7, by Acts xiii. 33 and Hebrews i. 5, 
with apparent reference to the Resurrection. 

8 Lebreton, op. cit. pp. 347, 348. 

9 Op. cit. pp. 398, 399, 401. Notice the connexion between mvevua 


and Stvaws in St. Paul and St. Luke. Cf. Stevens, Theology of N.T., 
p- 444; Beyschlag, N.T. Theol., ii. 207. 
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but in any case it is by no means the most striking evidence 
available. Of the seventeen Epistles which open with the 
invocation of ‘ grace and peace’ or the like upon the readers, 
in thirteen these gifts are specifically mentioned as coming 
from ‘God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ’; in two 
there is explicit mention of the first two Persons of the 
Trinity in the same context, though not definitely as the 
source of grace; in one (Colossians) the reading varies 
between ‘ from God’ and ‘ from God and Christ’; in one 
only (x Peter) is there any mention of the Spirit at all, 
and then not as a source of grace. Of the formulae of 
thanksgiving or blessing which in eleven cases follow the 
opening salutation, three are addressed to the Father alone, 
one to the Father and the Son, six to the Father with an 
immediate and closely related mention of the Son (e.g. ‘ the 
God and Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ’) ; one is quite 
vague ; but in not a single case is there any mention of the 
Spirit at all. These facts are startling in their importance. 
Here are formulae as fixed and solemn, in their way, as the 
baptismal formula itself; twenty-two of them are definitely 
binitarian, only one is trinitarian. Dr. Moberly’s con- 
sideration of these facts is one of the most arresting passages 
in his great book Atonement and Personality, and few pages 
have ever shown so deep and spiritual an apprehension of 
the doctrine of the Spirit in the New Testament.? But this 
does not avail to remove the conviction that in the theology 
which underlies these salutations and thanksgivings the 
Spirit, if personal at all, is in no way co-equal and co- . 
eternal with the Father and the Son ; that, in fact, for some 
reason not quite clear to us, ‘ grace and peace’ have taken 
the place of the Spirit, the latter being conceived in as 
impersonal a character as theirs. 

When, therefore, we are told, as we commonly are, that 
St. Paul ‘identifies’ the Risen Christ with the Spirit,? we 
must assume the critics to mean that his theology in the 
main belongs to the second (or ‘ Macedonian’) type 

1 Other twofold formulae—r Cor. viii. 6; 1 Pet. ii. 5; Jude 25; 
Eph. i. 5-10; ii. 4-10; ili. 11, 19, 21; iv. 32; v. 5, 20. 

2 Moberly, op. cit. pp. 189 sq. 


3 E.g. Gunkel, op. cit. p, vii: ‘ Es handelt sich um zwei verschiedene 
Deutungen derselben Erlebnisse’ ; Weiss, op. cit. pp. 327, 356. 
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previously mentioned. A second divine being, who may 
be called indifferently the ‘Son,’ ‘ Image,’ or ‘ Wisdom ’ 
of the Father, and who fulfils the functions assigned in the 
Old Testament both to ‘Word’ and to ‘Spirit’ (though 
curiously enough St. Paul never uses the title Logos at all, 
and never directly calls Christ the Spirit), has been incarnate 
among men, and now from his risen sphere extends his 
fellowship to men and sheds out his influence upon those 
who accept it. The influence may at times be called a 
‘spirit’ or ‘ the spirit of holiness,’ and therefore those in 
the fellowship can indifferently be said to be ‘in Christ ’ 
or ‘in the Spirit.’ For it is upon the synonymous use of 
these two phrases that the theory of St. Paul’s identification 
of Christ and the Spirit is mainly based ; though some play 
is made with 1 Cor. xv. 45, ‘ the second man is a life-giving 
Spirit,’ and 2 Cor. iii. 17, ‘The Lord is the Spirit, 7cln 
neither of these cases, however, do the words appear capable 
of the interpretation forced upon them.? 
Z But with ‘in Christ’ and ‘in the Spirit’ it is different. 

e notice first of all that the same results are predicated 
of both conditions—we are justified in Christ (Gal. ii. 17) 
and in the Spirit (x Cor. vi. 11); sanctified (re Coniet2s 
Rom. xv. 16), sealed (Eph. i. 13, iv. 30), and circumcised 
in both (Col. ii. rx ; Rom. ii. 29) ; we have joy (Phil. iii. x ; 
Rom. xiv. 17), faith (Gal. iti. 26; 1 Cor. xil. 9), love 
(Rom. viii. 39 ; Col. i. 8), communion (1 Cor. i. 9 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 
14) in both. So much is commonly recognised by com- 
mentators, whether liberal or conservative in outlook. But 
an even more significant phenomenon meets us. As we 
have seen, the dominant note in the Old Testament con- 
ception of the Spirit was the pathological character of ie 
effects; only at a late stage does it produce specifica. 

1 It is scarcely necessary here to counter the position that our Lord 
is no more thana demi-God at best in St. Paul’s theology. Lueken (S.N.T. 
ii. 390 sq. on Phil. ii. 6) urges this, taking the passage to be a reminiscence of 
the Lucifer-Adam-Prometheus myth ; but it is scarcely necessary to point 
out that this involves taking popp) @cod as not giving our Lord real 
divinity, and therefore poppy SovAou as not giving him real humanity, 
and so reducing St. Paul’s Christology to nonsense; see further on the 
passage Mr. Nock’s Essay, supra, p.99. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that (apart from the doubtful passage Rom. ix. 5) St. Paul 


never applies the word ‘ God’ directly to Christ. 
2 See A. E. J. Rawlinson, op. cit. pp. 131, 155- 
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ethical results, and only tentatively, in consequence, is it 
called ‘ holy Spirit.’ 1_ The same pathological criterion seems 
to distinguish the doctrine of the Spirit in the earliest strata 
of the New Testament ; His first coming is marked by the 
outburst of ‘speaking with tongues’ at Pentecost; and 
‘healing’ and ‘prophecy’ and ‘visions’ are His dis- 
tinguishing characteristics throughout the Acts. At Corinth 
‘ speaking with tongues’ was obviously among the most con- 
spicuous of the gifts of the Spirit, together with prophecy and 
the interpretation of tongues; and the ecstatic conditions 
under which such effects were realised threw the meetings 
of the Church into considerable disorder. On the other 
hand, the experience or state described by St. Paul as being 
‘in Christ’ (‘ baptised into Christ,’ ‘ putting on Christ ’) 
never appears to be associated with phenomena of this 
kind 2; its effects are strictly and purely ethical. Here at 
first sight is the basis for a distinction between the two 
terms in St. Paul’s experience (though whether the dis- 
tinction would hold good in an enlightened system of religion 
is another matter) : the Spirit is the source of the ecstatic 
in the life of the Christian, Christ of the ethical. On such 
a basis the suggested identification would prove illusory, 
and an obvious, though not necessarily valid, discrimination 
would be at once made between the ‘ second’ and ‘ third’ 
Persons of the Trinity. 

Unfortunately, however, it is the suggested basis which 
proves illusory. So far from regarding the effects of the 
Spirit’s operation as purely, or even mainly, pathological, 
St. Paul is at pains to represent them as, in all important 
respects, supremely ethical, and so to abolish the distinction 
which we were on the point of attributing tohim. Thus, in 
dealing with the question of spiritual gifts at Corinth, he 
points out that while the pathological gifts are no doubt 


1 Dr. Rawlinson suggests to me that the epithet ‘ holy’ is no more 
than the equivalent of ‘numinous,’ ‘ belonging to God,’ perhaps due to 
the late Jewish dislike to mentioning the divine name (as in ‘ spirit of 
Jahweh’). So also Rougier, Scholastique et Thomisme, p. 382, with 
references to Dalman and Bousset. But the ethical reference to the Spirit 
in Is. xiii. ro and Eth. Enoch xlix. 3 is very marked. 

2 Hence Johannes Weiss argues that the phrase ‘in Christ’ was 
a meaningless borrowing from the Mystery-Religions, to which nothing in 
St. Paul’s experience really corresponded (Das Urchristentum, pp. 357-360). 
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desirable, the ‘ more excellent way ’—though not a ‘ different ’ 
(i.e. non-‘ spiritual’) way—is that of love. In Galatians, 
similarly, he insists that the fruits of the Spirit are—not 
tongues, the interpretation of tongues and the like—but 
love, joy, peace, longsuffering, and their confederate virtues.” 
Why St. Paul took this road (which, as has been said, had 
only been hinted at in previous writers, and scarcely at all 
in primitive Christendom) is an important question, but one 
which does not concern us here.? The result of his innova- 
tion, however, is to reinforce the conclusion that we cannot 
eliminate from his thought a very large admixture of 
purely binitarian elements, in which the Spirit—if distin- 
guished from Christ at all—is distinguished as the thing 
from the person, the gift from its giver, the influence from 
its fount, and not as one hypostasis in the Godhead from 
another. : 

So clearly is the confusion or intermingling of the two 
strains of thought—the binitarian and trinitarian—to be 
seen in St. Paul, that we can add little by pointing to a 
similar, though not identical, confusion in the Fourth Gospel. 
It is not identical, and that for a curious reason. Paulinism, 
with the Synoptic Gospels, never freed itself from con- 
ventional eschatology, with its doctrine of the coming (or, 
more strictly, for Christian thought, the return) of the 
Messiah ‘at the consummation of the age.’ With that 
coming the Jews associated the outpouring of Jahweh’s 
Spirit (conceived, no doubt, here purely as a ‘gift’ or 
‘power ’) upon His elect ; Christianity, already possessed 
of the Spirit, saw in His coming at Pentecost the guarantee 
of a not far distant return of Christ. The Fourth Evangelist, 
for reasons not clear to us—though they are probably con- 
nected with a temporary ‘ failing of the immediate eschato- 
logical hope—identifies the gift of the Spirit with the return 
of Christ; and, in contradiction to the whole outlook of 
the Biblical writers, ignores any presence of the Spirit in 


WiCOM XU. 31- 2 Gal. v. 22. ale 

8 Gunkel, op. cit. pp. 67, 73, 75, 80, 81 ; Harnack, quoted 252d. p. 74. 
The idea of the Spirit is ‘ transposé du plan physique au plan moral’ 
(Rougier, op. cit. p. 380). é ; 

4 ‘Temporary’ only, because it has flared up again at intervals even 
in its crudest form throughout Christian history. 
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the world until.‘ Jesus is glorified.’ Thus, the words ‘I 
will not leave you orphans ; I will come unto you’ in John 
xiv. 18, follow immediately upon ‘I will pray the Father, 
and He will give you another Comforter, that he may be 
with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth’ in John xiv. 
16 sg. Dr. Swete appears justified in his comment: ‘These 
words may have an ulterior reference to the Parousia, but 
it can scarcely be doubted that they point primarily to 
the coming of the Spirit of Christ in His name.’? It 
goes without saying that the Spirit is spoken of, therefore, 
in the Gospel, as an hypostasis or person?; it is in this 
point more than any other that the Gospel is differentiated 
from the closely allied First Epistle of St. John. So far, 
then, we have an identification of the second and third 
Persons of the Trinity. Other passages, however, closely 
woven into the same context, distinguish clearly between 
the Spirit and the Christ : it is declared unequivocally that 
the Christ (in the sense not merely of the Incarnate, but 
of the Risen, Christ) is the Sender, with His Father, of the 
Spirit.> We can only conclude that—whether the sentences 
in question come (as is sometimes suggested) from different 
hands or not—they indicate once more the fact that the 
New Testament writers had not fully made up their minds 
whether they would interpret Christianity in a binitarian 
or trinitarian sense. 


—_— 


VI 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


The struggle of which we thus see the beginnings in the 
New Testament goes on till the Council of Constantinople 
in 381. Even at Constantinople agreement was only reached 
after the thirty-six ‘ Macedonians’ present had been ex- 
pelled,® and there were recrudescences of the same issue at 
a later date in connexion with the Nestorian and Euty- 

1 John vii, 39. Contrast, however, the Baptist’s testimony in John i. 
32, 33 and cf. John iii. 34. 

2 Swete, Holy Spirit in N.T., p. 300. 

° For contrary opinions see Lebreton, of. cit. pp. 489, 490. 

4 Which represents the Spirit as a‘ substance’ or ‘ store,’ part of which 
can be bestowed upon the believer. ‘ He has given us of his Spirit’ 
(1 John ili, 24 ; iv. 13). 5 Jobn xv, 26; xvi. 7; of. xiv. 16, 26. 

6 Socr. v. 8 ; Soz. vil. 7, 9; Theodoret, v. 8. 
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chian controversies. It is not however the principal or the 
only issue which was at stake ; indeed, often enough bini- 
tarians and trinitarians have to combine against the veiled 
polytheism of Gnosticism and Arianism, or the outspoken 
unitarianism of the latter sect or of the Sabellians (the 
modalist Monarchians). Naturally enough, Adoptionism— 
the theory which made Christ a mere man in whom the 
Spirit dwelt, whose moral attainment (prokopé) is rewarded 
in the end by an honorary ‘ adoption’ into the Godhead,— 
is at best only an ‘ under-current.’! Even so, it has to be 
reckoned with ; and whenever it is combined with a recog- 
nition of the personality of the Spirit, we must count it as 
binitarian. At a very early date the Jewish Gnostics to 
whom the name Ebionite is given held such a theory; 
Christ to them was, ‘ though the Son of God and Christ, a 
prophet, a man, a mere man,’ ‘ born of the seed of a man, 
that is of Joseph,’ “ who became Son of God by moral effort 
and the divine leading from on high.’2 In the Ebionite 
Gospel according to the Hebrews is found another version of 
a conception which we have mentioned at an earlier point 
in this discussion—that, namely, of the motherhood of the 
Holy Spirit : ‘ My mother the Holy Spirit,’ says the Saviour, 
“seized me by the hair, and carried me away to Mount 
Tabor.’ ? The Ebionites, it is true, held another form of the 
doctrine which allies them more with binitarianism in its 
more orthodox form. Christ is the first Adam, created be- 
fore all else, the ruler of all, who appears among men when 
and as He will; and has appeared in these last days as 
Jesus.4 But even here there is an adoptionist motif; for 


1 Bousset, Kyvios Christos, p. 267; cf. Harnack, History of Dogma, 
i. pp. 186 sqq. 

# Tren. Haer. i. 22 (26); Tert. de Carne Christi, 14; Epiph. Haer. 
xxx. 2, 3. Cf. also Pseudo-Clem. Hom. iii. 12, 15, 20. 

3 Cf. Orig. in Joh. ii. 6; also Sib. Or. VI. v. 6 (quoted Harnack, op. cit. 
iii. 37), where Christ is addressed as ‘ Sweet God whom the Spirit, in the 
white plumage of the dove, begot.’ Cf. for the Ebionite doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit as female, Hippol. ix. 13; Epiph. Haery. xxx. 17; xix. 4; 
Iren. Haey. i. 28 (30), and for a Montanist echo which makes even Christ 
appear in female form, Epiph. Haer. xlix. 1. 

4 The interpretation of the Spirit’s descent upon Mary at the Annuncia- 
tion as a coming of the Word was very common even in Catholic writers 
(refs. Lebreton, op. cit. p. 316 ; Harnack, op. cit. i. 193), but does not neces- 
sarily carry with it a complete identification of the second and third Persons 
of the Trinity. 

P 
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our authority adds that ‘they say the Spirit, which is 
Christ, pointed out him who is called Jesus.’ + 

The eccentric Roman visionary, Hermas, whose excur- 
sions into theology were as popular as bizarre, expressed a 
somewhat similar point of view in his apologue of the Vine- 
yard. Itoccurs in the fifth similitude, its main purpose being 
not to elucidate Christology but to expound the author’s 
conception of true ‘ fasting,’ and to reinforce the already 
developing theory of works of supererogation. A master 
commands one of his slaves to labour in his vineyard, 
promising him his freedom as reward. The slave not only 
does what is commanded, but digs over the vineyard and 
weeds it as well. The master is pleased with this excess of 
devotion, and after taking counsel with his beloved Son, 
‘ who was his heir,’ and his friends who were his counsellors, 
not only enfranchises the slave according to promise, but 
also makes him co-heir with the Son. He provides a great 
feast in his honour, at which the slave wins further com- 
mendation by distributing the viands among his fellow- 
slaves. 

On to this pious narrative the ‘ Shepherd’ (who reveals 
it) grafts some pertinent remarks about fasting and doing 
‘more than is commanded.’ Hermas, however, is not 
satisfied. He perceives ‘that all these things are a sort 
of a parable,’ and presses for further elucidation. The 
Shepherd (foreseeing perhaps the mazes of heresy into which 
his unfortunate story is to lead him) is singularly reluctant 
to go further in explanation—he calls Hermas ‘ self-willed,’ 
‘naughty,’ and ‘ persistent,’ but is no match for him, and 
finally succumbs. The master, he says, ‘is God,’ the Son 
is the Holy Spirit, the slave is the ‘Son of God.’2 This is 
frank Adoptionism, but it is specifically trinitarian ; after 
the slave has been made ‘ fellow-heir’ with the Son, there 
are undoubtedly three persons in the Trinity. But the 
conception changes almost at once; the slave becomes 
the flesh of Christ, in which the Son-Spirit dwells. This 
‘ flesh ’ ‘ serves the Spirit well,’ and so God makes it ‘ partner 
with the Holy Spirit,’ that it ‘should have some place of 


1 Epiph. Haer. xxx. 3 (possibly ‘ clothed’ should be read for ‘ pointed 
out’). ® Hermas, Sim. v. 5. 
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abode and not appear to have lost the reward of its servi- 
tude.’ Both the Shepherd and Hermas seem content with 
this exposition. ‘Here you have the explanation of the 
parable,’ says the former; ‘I rejoice thereat,’ replies the 
latter. But the difficulties involved cannot be so lightly 
ignored. In what sense can ‘ flesh’ be made partner with 
the Spirit-Son, and how is it given a ‘ place of tabernacling ’ ? 
Certainly the conception of God seems here to be bipersonal 
—we can hardly think of the creation of a third person in 
the Trinity out of the ‘flesh.’ Perhaps the binitarianism 
here, as with the ‘first Adam’ doctrine, is of the non- 
adoptionist form; but binitarian at heart the conception 
surely must be. 

About the turn of the second century Tertullian branded 
a group of contemporary heretics with the common title of 
Monarchians—those who hold that God is a ‘ sole monarch.’ 
Modern authorities have divided them into two types—the 
Adoptionist and the Modalist Monarchians. With the latter, 
and their protagonist Sabellius, we are not concerned, for 
they were virtually unitarian ; but the former are important 
for our purpose. It is unfortunate for a clear understanding 
of the course of theological controversy not only that the 
two different points of view should ever have been classed 
together under a common title, but also that—if a title had 
to be chosen—it should have been this particular one of 
‘Monarchianism.’ Those to whom the name is given have 
little in common except a naive simplicity of outlook which 
led them to attempt, somewhat incautiously, the interpre- 
tation of Christianity in terms of ‘ modern’ thought—that is 
to say, within the limits of conventional contemporary the- 
ology. But even so, only the so-called Modalist Monarchians 
were unitarian ; the ‘ Adoptionists’ chose rather. to adhere to 
what we have called the bipersonal system. It is for this 
latter reason, that if any name had to be chosen for them, 
‘Monarchian ’ is peculiarly inapplicable. As Harnack has 
now clearly shown,! their general tendency was rather 
‘dyarchian’ than monarchian. Tertullian’s epigrammatic 


1 R.E.? x. 190 sqq. (R.E.® xiii. 312 sqq.) ; cf. Hist. Dogm. iii. 10, 11, 12 ; 
similarly Swete, Holy Spirit in Ancient Church, p. 99; Ottley, Incarnation, 
p. 229. Loofs (Leitfaden, p. 182) dissents, but on doubtful grounds. 
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expression—‘ expavescunt ad oeconomiam . . . Monarch- 
iam, inquiunt, tenemus ’ \—applies only to Praxeas and the 
Modalists, not to the school of thought commonly called 
Adoptionist.? 

Of this school two professional men (a banker and a 
saddler, it is supposed) who were both called Theodotus are 
representative. The first admitted beside the Father, a Spirit 
of God who was at once the Holy Spirit and the Christ Spirit ® 
—that is to say, who operated in Christians as He had done 
in their master—descending upon His ‘ bare humanity ’ 
(psilanthropia) at baptism, inspiring His life, and finally— 
not deserting Him upon the cross (that was a Gnostic fiction # 
which carried out to some extent the logic of the position, 
but failed to satisfy the conservative piety of the Theo- 
dotians) but—raising Him to divine honours as a reward 
for His earthly life and obedience. The second Theodotus 
advanced further in speculation of this sort, so much so that 
he identified the Spirit with a ‘ power called Melchizedek ’ 5 
after whose image Christ—the man—was formed. Other 
partisans held similar views. Of a later heretic, Paul of 
_ Samosata, all that need be said is that he also adopted this 
bipersonal theology ® and fitted it to his doctrine of the 
Christ, but that in doing so he was apparently motived by 
interests more recondite, and also more important, than 
those of the Adoptionist Monarchians. With him it was a 
genuine attempt to save the real humanity of the Lord,’ 
rather than the timidity which would not venture beyond 
conventional formulae, which led to speculations branded by 

1 Tertull. adv. Prax. 3. 

2 On their allegation that tradition was on their side, cf. Bousset, 
Kyrios Christos, pp. 267 sq. 

3 Hippol. Philos. vii. 35; Epiphanius, liv. 

4 Excerpt. ex Theod. 61. 

5 Pseudo-Tert. adv. omn. haer. 8; Epiph. lv. 5; Hippol. Philos. vii. 36. 

6 He identified the Adyos with the Spirit (Epiph. Haer. Ixv. 1: see the 
argument, Loofs, op. cit. p, 218, n. 3) under the title of ‘ Son of God.’ But 
he was also Sabellian, and thought of the Spirit merely as an ‘ influence.’ 
His pupil Lucian ({ 312) is a fairer representative of this school of thought 
(Robertson, Athanasius, xxviii. ; Loofs, op. cit. p. 220). 

7 Td Kparodmeva TG ASyH Tis Picews odK exer erawoy. Ta St cxéoa HiArlas 
kparovueva brepaiverral, iG Kal TH ati yrdun Kkparobueva, did pias Kal THS adris 
évepyelas BeBarotpeva, kal THs Kat’ eravinow ovdémore mavouevns Kwhoews . Kad” Hr 
Th Och cuvapbels 6 cwrhp ovdémrore SéxeTa1 pepiomody els Tos ai@vas play adrds Kab 


Thy avthy exwv Oérnow Kab evépyeay, Gel Kivounévny TH pavepdce Tay ayalav 
(quoted Harnack, History of Dogma, iii. p. 42, n.). 
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the Church as heretical. The same point of view re-emerges 
in Theodore of Mopsuestia and Nestorius. 

It need hardly surprise us that the Church uncom- 
promisingly rejected, at every turn, this form of Christianised 
popular theology. ‘We must think in the same way of 
Christ as of God’ are the explicit opening words of the so- 
called second Epistle of Clement. The dishonour done to 
the name of Christ by their theology was enough to 
mark out Theodotus and his followers for excémmuni- 
cation. No theory which made the Lord a man as other 
men, indwelt by the Spirit which was in the prophets 
in the same way as they were, though perhaps in higher 
degree, could satisfy the Church’s sense of what was due to 
her Founder. But with the other (or ‘ Macedonian’) form 

ssumed by the current bipersonal theology it was different. 
cots is wholly wrong in saying? that ‘up to the fifth 
century and even after there is no sharp distinction between 
the doctrine of the Incarnation and a doctrine of the inspira- 
tion of the historical Jesus’ ; he would have been right if he 
had said that, in the period under review, there was little 
distinction between an incarnation of the Son and an 
incarnation of the Spirit identified with the Son.? In this 
mode of thought, the Word or Wisdom of God—often even 
identified with the personal Spirit—operative in creation, 
incarnate in and as the Person of Christ, and now exalted to 
the right hand of the Father, offers Himself for communion 
to men, and sends forth upon them, in that communion, His 
sanctifying influence. The ‘ Spirit’ (7.c. this influence), now 
operative among men, is (as Novatian said) ‘ minor Christo,’ 
just as man is ‘ minor Deo’ ;® nay, He is no Person in the 
Godhead, but a ‘ sanctification’ (Lactanfius’ term), a gift, 
an energy, an operation, an influence.*/ Catholic thought in 

1 Leitfaden, pp. 95, 96. 

2 Cf. Justin, A pol. i. 33 (7d mvedua oby kad Thy Sivapiv Thy mapd Tod BeoD 
ovdty HAA vo7joa Oeuis 2) Tv Adyov, bs Kal mpwrdéroKos TG Oe@ ear), and the 
passage from Hipp. adv. Noet.14 (quoted infra, p. 214, 0.4). See also 
Callistus ap. Hipp. Philos. ix. 12 ; Tert. adv. Prax. xxvi; Ath. de Inc. xviii; 
Hilary, de Trin. ii. 26; and cf. generally Resch, Kindhetts-evangelium (ap. 
Texte und Untersuch. x. 5) p. 83. 

$ Novat. de Tvin.16. So Basilides said the Spirit was odx duootoioy 7H 
vidryt: (Hippol. Philos. vii. 22). 


* For,an enumeration of such views see Greg. Naz. Ovat. Theol. v. (de 
Spiritu Sancto), 5. 
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the first three centuries is permeated with this belief. 
It is to be seen not only by the way in which the Apostolic 
Fathers! and the Apologists? tend tacitly to ignore the 
personality of the Spirit, but also in Origen’s opinion that 
He was‘ created’ by the Son,’ and Lactantius’ identification 
of the Spirit with the Father or the Son. Hippolytus, 
Tertullian, and Lactantius indeed all defend themselves 
against Sabellian opponents by saying that they do not 
preach two gods, but two ‘ persons’ *; thus admitting that 
the ground common to themselves and their opponents was 
a duality, not a trinity, postulated in the Godhead. Origen 
knew of the same accusation and its terrors.5 Scarcely 
anywhere prior to the fourth century is the divine person- 
ality of the Spirit asserted alongside the Persons of Father 
and Son—except, indeed, by Tertullian on occasion; and 
he ‘ was in advance of his age, and his attempt does not 
appear to have found favour either with Monarchians or 
Catholics.’ ® 

Tertullian’s position is specially noticeable. It would 
appear that so long as he remained a Catholic his theology 
was virtually binitarian’; Montanism, with its insistence 


1“ Direct references to the Spirit are not so numerous in Ignatius 
as the deeply spiritual tone of his Epistles would lead us to expect’ 
(Swete, op. cit. p. 16). There are no references in the Epistle of Polycarp. 
The Didache has the threefold baptismal formula, and refers to ecstatic 
prophecy as ‘ speaking in the Spirit’ (xi. 7). 

2 Only one reference in Aristides, and that one which may identify 
the Son and the Spirit (Arist. Apol. 15). Justin mentions the Spirit as 
‘in the third place’ (Apol. i. 13); but elsewhere ranks Him after the 
Angels (i. 6), or identifies Him with the Logos (i. 33, quoted p. 213, supra). 
Athenagoras (Leg. 10) describes the Spirit as an ‘ effluence’ (doppola) 
flowing from the Father and returning to Him. ‘ Theophilus mentions 
the Holy Spirit by name only in connexion with Creation and redemption,’ 
and then in such phrases as suggest rather an emanation than a Person 
(Swete, op. cit. pp. 46 sq., and references there given). Cf. Tert. adv. 
Prax. 13. Note also the Alogi (Iren. III: ii. 9). 

3 In Jn. ii. 10. But in de Princ. i. 3 he argues that no scripture calls 
the ‘ Spirit’ a creature. See Bigg, Christian Platonists, pp.172 sq. Note 
in Jn. vi. 33 (Loofs, p. 196) ; de Princ. Pref. 4. 

4 So Hippol. Philos. ix. 11, 12; cf. also adv. Noet. 8, 14 (‘I will not speak 
of two Gods, but of one only ; yet I will speak of two persons ; and third in 
the order of economy the grace of the Holy Spirit. The Father is one, 
but there are two persons for there is also the Son; third is the Holy 
Spirit’); Tert. adv. Prax. 3; Lact. Div. Inst. iv. 29. 

5 C. Cels, 8, 12; in Tit. fragm. 2,5; in Jn. ii. 2. Cf. Loofs, op. cit. 
p. 217; Bethune-Baker, Christian Doctrine, p. 97. 

8 Swete, op. cit. p. 360. 

7 Loofs notes as contradictory evidence of Trinitarian thought in this 
early period Tert. de Ovat. 25; de Bapt.6; adv. Hermog. 45. 
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upon the personality of the Holy Spirit, brought a change 
in his thought. He himself virtually admits as much ; 
Montanism has made him able to expound the doctrine of 
the Trinity, because, though he has always held the 
doctrine, he is now ‘ by the Paraclete better instructed ’ 1}; 
‘the very illustrations of the Trinity which he uses were 
furnished by the Spirit. Macholz ? insists with some show 
of reason upon the binitarianism of Tertullian’s earlier 
Catholic thought. Thus he frequently calls the pre-existent 
Son the Spirit?; and even in the work Against Praxeas 
the Spirit appears almost as an addition, at a late stage of 
history, to the previous duality of the Godhead.* In the 
Apologeticum (apparently his earliest writing) a whole 
chapter 5 is devoted to elaborating a ‘ two in one’ (‘ unus 
ambo’) formula of the Godhead ; and after the Christological 
passage he at once proceeds to a discussion of ‘ substantiae 
spiritales’ ® without any mention of the Holy Ghost. In 
the de praescriptione” the Spirit becomes merely a ‘ vicaria 
vis’—a force, we may suggest, which comes from Christ and 
occupies the place He had formerly occupied on earth. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of this binitarian 
thought, especially in respect of the identification of the 
pre-existent Christ with the Spirit. This is to be found, for 
example, in Irenaeus,® in the so-called second Epistle of 
Clement? and the Epistle to Diognetus 1°; in Hermas, as 
we have seen, combined with an adoptionist strain 4; and 
in two pseudo-Cyprianic tracts of the third century, de 
montibus Sina et Sion and ad Vigiliwm de Judaica in- 


1 adv. Prax. 2 (‘nos vero et semper et nunc magis, ut instructiores 
per paracletum,’ etc.) 

2 W. Macholz, Spuven binitarischer Denkwesen seit Tertullian (Jena, 
1902) ; of. Loofs, op. cit. pp. 157, 158. 

3 de Ovat.1; Apol. 21 ; adv. Mare. iii. 6; iv. 21; see even adv. Prax. 
26; cf. adv. Prax. 14; see Macholz, op. cit. pp. 36, 37, with reference to 


Harnack. Z } 
4 adv. Prax. 13: ‘ duos quidem definimus, patrem et filium, et iam 


tres cum spiritu sancto .. . At ubi venit Christus et cognitus est... 
factus secundus a patre, et cum spiritu tertius,’ etc. 

5 Apol. 21; cf. adv. Prax. to. 8 Apol. 22. 

7 de Praescript. 13. 8 Haer. iii. 10. 2. 9 TI. Clem? 1x.)5, 


10 Tt is the Word which ‘ holds converse with men and enriches the 
Church’ (Ep. Diog. xi. 3, 4) ; cf. Theoph. ad Autol. ii. 10. 23: ‘ The Word 
being God’s Spirit came down upon the prophets.’ 

11 Sim. ix. 1.1; V. 6.5; V- 5+ 2+ 
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credulitate.1 Tatian in the second century is doubtful as to 
the Spirit’s hypostasis 2; Athenagoras calls him an ‘ emana- 
tion’ *; Novatian, in the third century, is equally vague. 
Loofs would have it that even the creed of Nicaea left the 
way open for binitarian interpretations,* though Athanasius 
himself refuted this suggestion in advance ®; but the con- 
troversies which were about to arise in connexion with 
Macedonius seem to show that it was in some measure the 
case. ‘No early creed or hymn called the Spirit God’ §; 
and even Hilary’s confession of faith embraces the first two 
Persons only 7; as also did—much earlier—the sketch of 
Christian doctrine with which Hippolytus concluded his 
Philosophoumena. 

We must not over-emphasise this tendency of the early 
Church to express itself in terms of a divine duality. Before 
the end of the first century Clement of Rome twice uses a 
trinitarian formula *®; so also only a few years later does 
Ignatius. The use of the phrase tpr&¢ (tvinitas) as early 
as Theophilus,?® definite phrases of Aristides, Justin, 
Athenagoras,!® Irenaeus,44 and Hippolytus,!5 the Sabellian 
and Arian theses—each of them emphasising the number 
‘three ’"—early baptismal formulae 1° and doxologies,!” and 
countless passages in Tertullian and Origen, show that there 
was from the outset an ‘ association ’ of the Spirit with the 
first two Persons of the Trinity which paved the way for 
the full and outspoken trinitarian definitions of the fourth 
century. But this ‘association’ did not in most cases 


1 de Mont. S. et S. 4: ‘Spiritus sanctus qui de caelo descendit 
Christus, id est unctus Dei vivi, Deo vocitus est, spiritus carni mixtus 
Jesus Christus’; ad Vig. 7: ‘ Spiritus sanctus, id est Christus dominus 
noster, qui profectus ex Deo patre venit ut salvum faceret,’ etc. (Macholz, 
op. cit. pp. 7-9; Loofs, op. cit. pp. 188, 189; Harnack, Hist. of Dogm. iii. 33). 
Harnack, Chronol. ii. 384, dates the first a.p. 200-245 ; the second c. 303. 
Texts in Hartel, Cyprian, iii. 108, 128. 


2 Loofs, op. cit. p. 125. % Athenag. Leg. x. 

4 Op. cit. p. 242. ® Athanas. ad Afr. 11. 
. & Swete, op. cit. p. 359. * Ibid. pp. 296 sqq. 

8 Clem. Rom. ad Corinth. 46,6; 58, 2. ® Ignat. ad. Magn. xiii. 
10 Theoph. ad Autol. 2, 15. 4 Aristid. A pol. 15. 


12 Justin, A pol. i. 6, 13, 61 (baptismal), 65 (eucharistic). 
18 Athenag. Leg. 12, 24; Suppl. 10. : 

14 Tren. adv. Haey. i. 10.1; iv. 20.1; v. 18.1, ete. 

16 Hipp. adv. Noet. 12. ; 

16 First in the Didache (vii. 1, 3). 

17 E.g. Martyr. Polyc, xxii. I (circ. 156 A.D.), 
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amount to a declaration of the divinity of the Spirit. 
Theophilus’ Trinity consists of the Father, the Word, and 
the Wisdom, and expands itself almost at once into a 
quaternity of Father, Word, Wisdom, and Man. Hippolytus 
goes out of his way to avoid using the word ‘ person’ of the 
Spirit, though he employs it readily enough of the Father and 
Son. Similarly Athenagoras, whilst associating the Spirit 
with the Father and Son, is at pains also to dissociate Him 
from Them. Christians are defined as ‘men who hold the 
Father to be God and the Son God, and the Spirit Holy ’ 2 
(the ambiguity of the Greek may thus be retained in English). 
If anything can be said to be clear, it is that Athenagoras 
regards the Spirit not as a third person of a Trinity, but as 
an emanation from the Godhead upon man, and as the bond 
or nexus which binds the duality of Father and Son into a 
unity. Even Eusebius of Caesarea more than a century 
later could say bluntly that ‘the Holy Spirit cannot be 
called God, being one of the things made by the Son.’ 4 

The long-drawn-out battle between binitarianism and 
- Trinitarianism came to its head in the final stages of the 
Arian controversy. Arianism had naturally enough re- 
garded the third Person of the Trinity, with the second, as 
‘distinct, alien and separate’ from the first5; but the 
implied denial of His divinity was only incidental. In 
A.D. 360 Macedonius, the exiled Arian Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, made a bid for popularity by associating himself 
with the semi-Arian (‘ homoean ’) party ; but true to Arian 
principles he explicitly denied the divinity of the Spirit. 
Eustathius of Sebaste, indeed, one of his associates, preferred 
to hold the halfway position : ‘ I cannot admit that the Holy 
Spirit is God, nor can I affirm him to be a creature.’ 7 
Macedonius, however, would not admit of the Spirit any- 
thing that could not be said of the angels. The name 


1 Hipp. adv. Noet. 14. 

2 Athenag. Leg.1o0. Cf. also the ambiguity of Leg. 12: ‘ we are urged 
on to know . . . what is the unity of the Son with the Father, what the 
fellowship of the Father with the Son, what is the Spirit.’ 

3 Athenag. Leg. 10, 24. 

4 Swete, op. cit. p. 197; cf. Eus. de Eccl. Theol. iii. 6. 

5 Ath. Ov. c. Avian. 1.6; de Syn. 15. 

6 On the significance of the Arian emphasis upon the operations of the 
Spirit see Swete, op. cit. pp. 167-169. 

* Socr.. H.E. ii. 45. 80502, PE Ave. 
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Pneumatomachi was at once given to the new sect. A 
similar party had sprung up in Egypt in the diocese of 
Thmuis, to whom the name Tvopici was given + because of 
their ‘ tropical’ or figurative interpretation of the passages 
of Scripture which appear to assign divinity to the Spirit. 
Athanasius attacked the latter party in his four letters to 
Serapion ; and the doctrine as a whole was condemned by 
the synod of Alexandria in 362, and successive synods at 
Rome; to be finally branded as heretical at the Council 
of Constantinople (A.D. 381). 

We must conclude, then, from this brief review that 
what Bishop Gore calls ‘a hitherto unheard-of doctrine 
of Duality’? was as a matter of fact a conventional 
form of thought in Christian circles of the second, third, 
and fourth centuries, existing alongside a parallel tendency 
towards Trinitarianism which ultimately triumphed in the 
fourth century. We are forced to ask ourselves first of 
all, What motives, consciously recognised or not, led the 
Church to discard the ‘doctrine of Duality,’ and to 
elevate Trinitarianism into a dogma? And, secondly, we 
must face the question, Are these motives still compelling 
—do they hold good for to-day ? or should we do better to 
recognise, as Professor Scott would have us recognise, that 
‘the threefold nature cannot be defined in such a manner 
as to preserve a real distinction between the Spirit and 
Christ,’ 2 and revert to binitarianism in its second, non- 
adoptionist form ? 

For it is with binitarianism in its second form that 
we are alone concerned. Adoptionism, or indeed any 
doctrine of a purely human Jesus, is flatly contrary to the 
presuppositions of this book*; and to open the question 
would be to enter entirely non-connected controversies. 
Nor are we concerned with the quarrel between Unitarianism 
and Trinitarianism ; the possibility of hypostases in, or of, 
the Godhead was generally admitted both without and 


1 Ath. ad Serap. i. 2, 10. 

2 Gore, Belief in Christ, p. 249. How fully Bishop Gore appreciates the 
difficulties involved in Trinitarianism is shown by his remark: ‘ Perhaps 
we should [apart from the New Testament] have been disposed to think 
of the Spirit as only the influence or activity of God in the souls of men.’ 

3 E. F. Scott, The Spirit in the N.T., p. 232. 

4 See Introduction, p. viii. 
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within the Christian Church, except by clearly defined 
dissentients such as the strict Stoic pantheist, the Sabellian, 
and the Arian; and the latter was, in fact, polytheist 
rather than unitarian. Our problem in the main is, Why 
three hypostases and not two only? Or, granted the 
possibility of hypostases, and that the historic Jesus, now 
risen and glorified, must without controversy be the second 
Person of the Godhead, why ask for a third? Whence this 
insistence upon the divine personality of the Spirit? That 
is the problem as history presents it ; but abstract inquiry 
suggests another, to which at least occasional attention must 
be paid. It is, after all, not only a question, Why three 
hypostases and no less? but also, Why three and no more? 
A full solution must show reasons not merely why Chris- 
tianity insisted upon the third Person of the Godhead, but 
also why it stopped short there.. What reasons prevented 
theology from adding to the Godhead till it contained four 
or five or even seven hypostases—akin to Philo’s alleged 
doctrine of the ‘ Siebeneinighett Gottes’ ? 


Vil 
THE TRINITY OF PHILOSOPHY 


We have noticed already one or two subsidiary causes 
which in some slight degree may have operated. The 
number ‘ three’ has a certain completeness and attractive- 
ness of its own, though it shares these qualities with other 
digits, such as four and seven. Historical considerations 
again, though not quite those brought forward by Dr. Séder- 
blom, might well have operated, especially in Christianity ; 
Gregory of Nazianzus, in a famous passage,! frankly divided 
history into three periods—the Old Testament, the revela- 
tion of the Father; the New Testament, that of the Son; the 
historic Church, that of the Spirit. But it would be absurd 
to argue that either or both of these conceptions could un- 
aided have produced a trinitarian system against the super- 
ficial and widely influential speciousness of binitarianism. 


1 Ovat. Theol. v. [xxxi.] 26. 
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Harnack’s suggestion of the authority of a three-fold 
credal or liturgical formula is equally insufficient. 

It might, however, be alleged that a combination of 
these, if supported with the authority of Scripture, would 
suffice to make Christianity trinitarian. This is a weighty 
possibility. Whatever may be said in favour of a binitarian 
basis for the theologies of St. Paul or St. John, there can 
be no doubt that, taken in gross and together, they suggest 
strongly a trinitarian system. On the one hand there is an 
overwhelming insistence upon the divine personality of the 
Son, with whom the Logos is clearly identified by St. John 
and Wisdom by St. Paul; on the other hand the closing 
chapters of the Fourth Gospel (to say nothing of some 
Pauline passages, at least) point clearly to a personality of 
the Spirit; both of these tendencies having, as we have 
seen, a long pre-Christian history behind them. Now it 
may be that if we could pierce to the strict logic of their 
thought, neither (or ‘none,’ if the Fourth Gospel be thought 
composite in character) of the writers concerned held more 
than a doctrine of divine duality ; and that by the words 
‘ Logos,’ ‘ Spirit,’ ‘ Son,’ different writers—or even the same 
writers at different times—were all (with some vagueness 
of definition) pointing towards the same conception—that of 
a divine being who pre-existed in Creation, spake by the 
Prophets, was incarnate in the Son, is now risen and glori- 
fied, and sheds out His sanctifying influence (which also may 
be called ‘Wisdom’ or ‘Spirit,’ thus adding to the general 
confusion of thought) upon His servants. But even so, it 
is more than probable that the emphasis laid upon distinct 
personality in connexion with the ideas of Spirit and of Son 
respectively in different parts of the New Testament would 
induce simple-minded folk to regard them as two hypostases, 
not one.t Trinitarianism would then have to be adjudged 


1 Reitzenstein, Hell. Mysterienrel.? p. 177, discusses a phenomenon 
which incidentally presents an interesting parallel to the development 
of Trinitarianism above considered. The later Gnosticism divided mankind 
into three classes, the pneumatikoi, the psychikoi, and the sarkikoi ; 
whereas earlier speculation had recognised only two such classes, but various 
schools of thought had endowed these two classes with different names— 
one had called them the pneumatic and the sarkic, another the psychic 
and the sarkic, another the pneumatic and the psychic—three terms in 
all being used. The Gnostics harmonised (as they thought) these earlier 
speculations by employing the three terms in a threefold classification. 
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the result of a pious mistake; but we should still have to 
ask our final question whether—despite the mistake in its 
origin—it be not the best and fullest expression of the truth 
about the nature of God. 

In any case it is certain that with large groups of 
thinkers in the first four centuries Scripture did not carry 
any necessary trinitarian implications. Gregory of Nazian- 
zus’ opponents called the ‘ Holy Spirit’ of whom he taught 
a ‘ strange unscriptural God’1; Gregory frankly abandoned 
any appeal to Scripture against them : ‘love of the letter,’ 
he said, ‘is only a cloak for impiety.’2  Basil’s appeal is to 
tradition rather than to Scripture.? It is therefore too much 
to assume that every trinitarian was moved wholly by 
Scriptural considerations, and we are at liberty to inquire 
whether any other motives can be seen at work in the history 
of the Church. Such motives would have to be either 
theological (it might be held, for example, that the Christian 
scheme could not be explained apart from the divine person- 
‘ality of the Spirit), philosophical (it might be maintained 
that the problems of the universe and of the nature of 
Godhead as such were insoluble in terms other than trini- 
tarian), or empirical (it might be held that the Christian’s 
experience or apprehension of God is of such a kind as to 
afford presumptive evidence of the tripersonal nature of 
the Godhead). This is not the place to consider the 
relationship which exists between these modes of argument, 
nor to assign ‘ priority’ or superior validity to one or other 
of them. But we must recall what was said at an earlier 
stage—the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity involves at the 
very outset such a glaring logical paradox that, short of a 
verification in actual experience, it must have remained a 
theological dead letter. : 

The theological and philosophical vindication of the 
_ divinity of the Spirit begins in the fourth century; we 
naturally turn to the writers of that period to discover 
what grounds they have for their belief. To our surprise, 
we are forced to admit that they have none. The question 
as it presented itself to them was not, Why three Persons ? 


1 Greg. Naz., Orat. Theol. v. [xxxi.] 3. AOTibid. Le 
8 Basil, De Spir. Sanct. xxvii. §§ 66 sqq. 
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but rather, Why not? What Harnack says of Athanasius 
is true of all his contemporaries: ‘The question as to why 
the Son could not do all this [the work of the Spirit] Him- 
self, and why, if there was here a third, the existence of a 
Fourth was not also possible, was left unanswered.’1_ Though 
Gregory of Nazianzus is conscious that many of his devout 
contemporaries had difficulties in the matter, he does little 
more than affirm the divinity of the Spirit dogmatically. 
He is more concerned to discuss the problem of the relation 
of the Persons of the Trinity to each other, and the exact 
terms in which the specific relationship of the third towards 
the other two should be expressed (on this see the fol- 
lowing chapter) than the number of the Persons. The 
same is true of his contemporaries who laboured to give 
the words ousia and hypostasis their theological meaning, 
and to determine the character of the procession of the 
Spirit. 

This failure of Christian theology (even in the period 
when it was most stirred on the matter) to produce logical 
justification of the cardinal point in its trinitarian doctrine 
is of the greatest possible significance. We are forced, even 
before turning to the question of the vindication of the 
doctrine by experience, to ask ourselves whether theology 
or philosophy has ever produced any reasons why its belief 
should be trinitarian, as distinct from arguments showing 
merely that such belief is not unreasonable. It is true that 
among the various ‘triads’ quoted as analogies for the 
Christian Trinity are some which seem to arise from philo- 
sophical considerations only. But close inspection shows that 
in the most significant of these cases we are not dealing with 
three divine hypostases at all, but with two hypostases, 
taken im conjunction with the divine nature as expressed in 
the created universe. These trinities, therefore, are not real 
trinities, but dualities, which only assume a trinitarian 
appearance when a third (and essentially disparate) entity 
is associated with them in the attempt to make a complete 
enumeration of the things that are. For it is quite clear 
that the created universe cannot be a divine person— 
susceptible, for example, of worship from its own members 


1 Harnack, Hzst. of Dogma, iv. 113. 
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—unless the distinction between creation and Creator is 
wholly dissipated in a pantheistic mist. 

The Philonic and Plotinian ‘triads’ which are some- 
times quoted as examples of the necessary trinitarianism 
even of natural philosophy appear, on inspection, to be 
simply dualities plus the universe. There is one passage 
in Philo which has a distinctly trinitarian (though non- 
Christian) sound—the passage in which he speaks of God and 
Wisdom as begetting the Logos.1_ But the numerous parallels 
in his writings at once dissipate the superficial impression 
thus made; in all these parallels (collected by Leisegang 2 
for another purpose) the union of God and His Wisdom, 
Word, or Knowledge, produces the universe, ‘ the whole,’ 
‘the All.’ We are thus transported at once from the realm 
of theological speculation to that of cosmological fantasy ; 
and all we are left with is a binitarian conception of the 
Godhead of a type with which we are already well acquainted, 
to which the universe is added as a pendant. This char- 
acteristic of Philonism distinguished also that strange 
pagan ‘ trinitarian,’ Numenius.3 The same conclusion seems 
to be true of the Plotinian ‘trinity’ of the One, Mind, 
and the World-Soul; for in Plotinus the creation of the 
universe is as necessary to the Creator as the branch to the 
tree,* and the World-Soul seems to be no more than a slightly 
idealised synonym for the universe. So Origen says ‘ the 
Stoics call the world the first God; the Platonists call it 
the second, and some of them the third.’> Furthermore, 
there is in Plotinus no real conception of a Trinity in Unity 
at all; Mind and Soul are merely successive emanations 
from the One which ‘ takes cognizance of nothing but itself.’ 
“In each case (of the emanation of Mind and Soul 
respectively) the superior principle entirely ignores the 
existence of that below, and looks simply and solely to itself 
and to that above. There is thus no thought of the mutual 


1 de Prof. 20 (M. i. 562). Cf. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, p. 315; 
Drummond, Philo Judaeus, ti. 185. 

2 H. Leisegang, Pneuma Hagion, p. 52. 

8 On whom see Bigg, Christian Platonists, pp. 250 sqq., and references 
there given. 

* Enn. 3. 2. 1, 2; 3. 8. 10; and cf. Inge, Plotinus, i. 144; Elsee, 
Neoplatonism, p. 115. 

® Origen, c. Cels. v. 7. 
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love which subsists between the three persons of the Holy 
Trinity ; the three principles of Neo-platonism are sub- 
ordinated one to another, and are in no sense co-eternal 
together and co-equal.’1 It is therefore no surprise to 
find that Plotinus is not in any way tied to the number 
three; beneath the World-Soul, but above matter as such, 
he sometimes admits a fourth creative principle, that of 
Nature.? 

There is nothing, therefore, in this to shake our con- 
clusion that non-Christian religious philosophy, if it took 
a middle course between pantheism and polytheism, tended 
towards a binitarian and not a trinitarian point of view. 
And it cannot be said that Christian philosophers have 
shown grounds of reason for preferring the trinitarian 
schematisation ; they have devoted themselves rather to 
proving, by analogy, that a trinity-in-unity is not incon- 
ceivable. The sun, its rays, and the light thus transmitted, 
the tree, the branch, and the fruit, the fountain, stream, 
and river, and various psychological trinities, were thus 
adduced in the early centuries. With them must be ranked 
Irenaeus’ metaphor of the Spirit and Son as the hands or 
‘ progenies ’ of God. 
¢ One piece of Christian philosophy is, however, important, 
because it attempts to show that unitarianism must inevitably 
find its meaning in binitarianism, and binitarianism only 
achieve completion in Trinitarianism. This attempt is that 
of Augustine. Augustine, following Marius Victorinus ® in 
developing a hint originally dropped by Athenagoras, found 
a philosophical basis for binitarianism in the argument that 
if God is eternally love He must have from all eternity an 
object of love within the Godhead. But furthermore, and 
here the transition to Trinitarianism begins, where two 
Persons are conjoined there must needs be a relation, a 
bond of union, between them as eternal as themselves— 
‘The Holy Spirit is the communion of Godhead, the mutual 
affection and love of the Father and the Son.’ 4 Elsewhere 

1 Elsee, op. cit. p. 114. 

2 Enn, 3. 8. 4; 4.4.13; and see Inge, op. cit. i. 155 sqq. 

3 de Trin. hymn. 3 (‘ copula,’ ‘connexio,’ ‘complexio’), quoted by 


Tixeront, Histoire des Dogmes, li. 272. 
4 de Fid. et Symb. 9 (19) ; cf. de Trin. viii. 10 (14) ; ix. 2 (2); xv.6 (Zo). 
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he calls the Spirit the convmunitas of the first two Persons. 
He himself sees that, takén as a purely philosophical state- 
ment, this theory is unsatisfactory—a relation pet ween two 
Persons may be as eternal as those/two Persons,”6r (in a 
sense) as real, but its eternity does not make it a third 
Person ; it belongs to a different order of Reality. So he 
admits the difficulty of those who say that the ‘ communion 
of the Father and the Son non esse substantiam’ (t.e. cannot 
be a real subsistence), and meets it only vaguely by saying 
“God cannot be love unless love were substantive ’ ; with 
the final admission that there may be other and better state- 
ments of the truth. 

Christian philosophy as a whole has either hesitatingly 
endorsed this Augustinian foundation, or—hesitatingly re- 
jecting it—has taken refuge in the conclusion that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is a ‘mystery’ whose depths the 
mind cannot fathom. And indeed the difficulties - of 
Augustine’s conception are not far to seek. We seem once 
again to have an actual duality galvanised by a theological 
fiction into a purely nominal Trinity. Father, Son, and 
the Communion of each with other, are indeed three terms ; : 
but the third term is not commensurate with the other two. 
Elevate it into a ‘ person’ of the same nature as theirs, and 
inevitably two further ‘communions’ or ‘ relations’ must 
be introduced. Ordinary logic demands that they in their 
turn should be dignified in the same way, unless some valid 
reason to the contrary can be urged; and so ad infinitum. 
It is not very surprising, therefore, that Bishop Gore should 
characterise Augustine’s attempt as ‘ unsuccessful,’ and that 
others should agree with him.? Even Professor Webb does 
no more than repeat Augustine’s language without justi- 
fying it. ‘ The unity,’ he says, ‘ which makes possible the 
mutual intercourse of the two, and is actualised in that 
intercourse, is regarded as being not (asin us . . .) some- 
thing to be described by some such abstract name as 
“unity,” “absolute,” or the like; nor . . . asa love which 

1 de Fid. et Symb. 20. 

* Gore, Belief in Christ, p. 246; Mackintosh, The Person of Jesus 


Christ, pp. 519 sqq.; Moberly, Atonement and Personality, pp. 171-174; 
Strong, Manual of Theology, pp. 166-168; Webb, God and Personality, 


le 274. 
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we feel, an attribute which belongs to us, a relation in 
which we are—no, nor even as something individual and 
personal, yet not fully individual or personal, like a com- 
munity, a commonwealth, or church . . . but as something 
which, ‘proceeding from both” those who are mutually 
subjects and objects of the eternal process, possesses the 
complete reality of personal spirit, naturae vationabilis 
individua substantia.’ 1 That is good Augustinianism; but 
it does not answer our question, On what grounds is the 
‘unity ’ so ‘actualised’ regarded as possessing the complete 
reality of personal spirit ? 


VIII 
THE TRINITY OF EXPERIENCE 


If, then, both theology and philosophy fail us,2 we must 
revert to our final question, Is there that in the Christian 
experience of God which makes it necessary for us to think 
of Him as existing in three Persons? ,For this to be the 
case—if the arguments adduced at an earlier stage hold 
good—it would be necessary for us to find in our traffic with 
God three modes of intercourse sufficiently distinct and 
personal, and yet sufficiently contemporaneous and con- 
tinuous, for us to assert that they point to three distin- 
guishable teymini within the Godhead, of each of which 
hypostatic character must, and can, be predicated without 
impairing the divine unity. Our belief is that a review of 
Christian thought in the early period—and indeed in all 
periods—shows exactly this phenomenon ; and that it not 
only vindicates the Christian belief that the doctrine of the 


1 Problems in the Relations of God and Man, pp. 235, 236. 

2 Bishop Gore, Belief in Christ, pp. 249 sqq., has summarised the philo- 
sophical arguments in favour of Trinitarianism ; but it is to be noticed 
that not one of them bears on the crucial question of ‘ Threeness’ ; they - 
would be equally applicable in support of binitarianism or of a multi- 
personal conception of the Godhead. Dr. Gore’s language earlier suggests 
quite clearly that, apart from the authority of the creeds, he would see no 
difficulty in holding a binitarian view. Cf. Mackintosh, Person of Jesus 
Christ, p. 519: ‘ The argument for a vital duality can never yield a trinity 

. no speculative argument known to the present writer has the slightest 
value as proving a third Divine distinction which is either ‘‘ Holy’? or 
‘‘ Spirit.” . . . The origin of the idea of Spirit, in its Trinitarian meaning, 
lies not in philosophic thought, but in history and life.’ 
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Trinity is a true reflexion both of Scripture and of history, 
but also goes far to re-establish the impaired Augustinian 
philosophy. | : 

(1) In the first place, the new Christian Gospel empha- 
sised with the utmost intensity the Kiptoc-SodAo¢ relation- 
ship between God and man. God the Creator, Lawgiver, 
Disposer of events, has once again ‘ visited and redeemed 
His people.’ He has abrogated a former dispensation to 
institute a later one. In diverse parts and manners He 
spake to the Fathers, now He has spoken to us. He is 
King of kings and Lord of lords, of His power and dominion 
there is no end. He created the universe out of nothing. 
No one could assert the transcendent self-existence of God, 
His authoritative demand for whole-hearted worship, 
obedience, and submission, more strongly than does the 
New Testament; no one, on the other hand, could more 
fully emphasise His fatherly loving-kindness. He is the 
Father of all them that believe: infinite in compassion ; 
patient and long-suffering. He left not Himself without 
witness in that He did good, and gave us from heaven rain 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness. Anthropomorphic monotheism has never spoken 
with more triumphant clearness than in the New Testament. 

(2) In the second place, the New Testament emphasises 
the possibility of that relationship with God which we have 
previously called the relationship of communion. It is 
through our knowledge of the risen Christ that we have this 
communion with God. In it—however closely linked man 
be with God—there is still a free communion between the 
two in which man retains his personal distinctness; he is 
at liberty to reject and rebel, to grieve and quench. 
Though God dwells in man, though I am in Christ and Christ 
in me, yet still I remain in my own personal distinctness 
one who may imitate Christ or refuse to imitate Him. 
Christ and man, in their closest intercourse, are Two even 


? Bousset, Kyvios Christos, p. 119, emphasises (I think rightly) the 
point that St. Paul’s ‘Christ-mysticism’ is never allowed to become a 
doctrine of absorption in Christ. There are the strongest possible elements 
of ‘possession’ or ‘absorption’ in Paul, but there remains always a dis- 
tinction as well between the Christian and Christ—‘ Christ is always the 
higher law of Paul’s self.’ 
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though they are One, are Other although the Same. The 
emphasis with which this is asserted throughout the New 
Testament is evidence that we have here no ignorant 
borrowing (as Weiss would suggest) of a meaningless 
emotional mysticism from the Greek cults, but rather a 
doctrine based upon profound experience of the gifts of the 
converted life. Conversion introduces the believer into an 
association with God in which he finds the motive and the 
strength for a moral life, yet still retains his own autonomy. 
He needs continual and free efforts of will to achieve his 
goal, in addition to the initial willingness to enter into 
this new partnership with God. 

(3) So far there will be little if any disagreement ; these 
two relationships of man to God are universally recognised 
as distinctly Christian. “But a third is more disputable, and 
we must spend a little longer upon it. Jewish thought, as 
we have seen, recognised a relationship of man with God 
to which we gave the name ‘ possession ’—a relationship 
in which the human spirit is wholly controlled, if not 
superseded, by the divine. In the earliest strata of Old 
Testament thought all abnormal phenomena in which a 
man seemed ‘beside himself’ or ‘ out of control’ came 
indifferently under this heading. But later a significant 
alteration appeared. The effects of the Spirit are to be 
seen not so much in pathological as in ethical phenomena ; 
it may fitfully and tentatively be spoken of as Holy Spirit. 
But its mode of operation is still the same; as before, it 
produces its results by means of supersession. The ‘ new 
heart and new spirit’ take the place of the ‘ stony heart ’ 
removed, in magical way, by Jahweh; the Holy Spirit 
replaces the yécer ha-ra‘ or ‘ evil inclination’ indigenous in 
man.! We notice that, though ethical in form, the results 
of the Spirit’s activity (so conceived) appear not to be 
genuinely ethical in fact. The man who is subject to its 
sway conducts himself in a manner formally correct ; but 
he does so through no voluntary and deliberately willed act 
of his own. His good conduct is as much an automatic 


1 An eschatological origin (the spontaneous recreation of humanity 
as of nature) has with good reason been suggested for this doctrine by 
H. Windisch, Taufe wnd Siinde, pp. 11 sqq. 
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and non-moral product as the rants and rhapsodies of the 
mantics of earlier days. 

With the birth of Christianity there comes a recrudes- 
cence of the old pathological phenomena which had marked 
out prophecy, in some of its phases, in the Jewish dispen- 
sation, and which were the recognised concomitants of 
‘divination’ (that significant phrase coined by Cicero to 
express the inspired character of some at least of these 
phenomena) among the Greeks and Romans. Healings, 
miracles, prophecies, speaking with tongues—all these were 
the signs that men had ‘ received’ or ‘ been baptised in’ 
or ‘ drunk of’ the ‘ Spirit.’ But Christian theology passed 
on—as Jewish theology had previously done—to recognise 
that moral rather than pathological excellences were the 
true result of intercourse with the divine Spirit.1 The 
tongues of men and of angels, prophecy, nay, all gnosis 
itself, were as nothing compared with those three abiding 
graces of which love is the greatest. Speaking with tongues 
may be a spiritual gift, but the fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering. There is a sorites of tests, by 
which the ‘ Spirit which is of God’ may be recognised, given 
ini Johniv. The first is a verbal one— Every spirit that 
confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God. 
. . . Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, 
God dwelleth in him and he in God.’ But immediately 
afterward the moral test is superadded: ‘ He that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.’ ‘ If we love one 
another, God dwelleth in us.’ 

We have just seen that in” Jewish hands this substi- 
tution of ethical characteristics for pathological as dis- 
tinctive of the Spirit resulted in the strange paradox that 
the favoured of God appear to be made moral by no activity 
of their own, but by a supernatural influx of the Spirit—a 
conception to which German theology has given the laboured 
title of ‘ physico-hyperphysical moralisation,’ 2? and to which 
a certain number of parallels can be found in the mystery 

1 Swete, op. cit., pp. 400 sqg., suggests that the charismata died out 
comparatively early. Weinel, however, is of opinion that they did not 
so much die as become transmuted into other and less recognisable forms 


(Wirkungen des Geistes und der Geister, pp. 228 sq. and pass.). 
2 Supra, p. 186. 
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religions. It is now widely recognised that this same strain 
of thought is deeply infused in the New Testament. 
Particularly in St. Paul, theologians of such widely different 
outlook as Dr. Rashdall, Fr. Wilfred Knox, Wilhelm 
Bousset, Hans Windisch, and Paul Elmer More ! agree that 
the logic of his thought leads to the scarcely veiled conclusion 
that no Christian, once he has come under the influence of 
grace, can avoid being a perfect Christian. How this con- 
ception is to be reconciled with the constant appeals to the 
human will to bestir itself which mark the Pauline writings 
is perhaps the greatest problem they have bequeathed us. 
But the fact is clear; in some at least of his moods 
St. Paul believed of others, as of himself, that they could no 
longer sin. Whatever the sins of his past may have been 
(and the seventh chapter of Romans suggests that he had had 
his full share of temptation and of fall) there is nothing in 
his subsequent writing to bear witness to any consciousness 
of present and continued lapses. Early Christian writing is 
full of indications of the same thing; Marcion’s concep- 
tion of divine operation as making ‘ all things happen of a 
sudden’ ? is only the theological extension of a principle 
which—with or without good reason—was deeply ingrained 
in the Church. 

Thus, throughout the early centuries, the tendency to 
regard conversion as a complete and automatic, if not 
actually instantaneous, enfranchisement from all the bonds 
of sin, and the corresponding tendency to regard as Christian 
only those who showed spotless purity of life, are strongly 
marked.? In the New Testament, as also in much subse- 
quent writing, they show themselves more by the compara- 
tive absence (in the midst of much hortatory commendation 
of purity and love) of any hint of that which is the burden of 
most modern preaching—‘ how hard, how very hard it is to 


1 H. Rashdall, Idea of Atonement, p. 116; W. L. Knox, St. Paul and 
Church of Jerusalem, pp. 117 (Q. 25), It9 (n. 31); H. Windisch, Taufe 
und Stinde, pp. 104, 121, etc.; W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, pp. 118, 128 ; 
J. Weiss, Urchristentum, pp. 400, 401; P. E. More, Christ of the New 
Testament, pp. 195 sqq.; C. H. Dodd, Meaning of Paul for To-day, pp. 115, 
I2I, etc, 

2 Tert. adv. Marc. iv. 11. (‘ Subito Christus, subito et Ioannes. Sic 
sunt omnia apud Marcionem.’) 

® Windisch, op. cit. pp. 136-140, etc. 
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be a Christian.’ The Church of the second and subsequent 
centuries carried out the logic of the belief. The struggle 
for admission of the Christian’s right to penance after 
baptism—even though it be to one penance only ; the growth 
of what Baron von Hiigel has happily called the sect-spirit ; 
the triumphant descriptions of the spotless integrity of the 
Christians in which the Apologists so complacently indulge?; 
all these witness to the depth of conviction with which it 
was believed that conversion meant not a mere change of the 
soul’s orientation, a footstep on the path to holiness, but a 
complete and finished sanctification of the individual; and 
it led naturally enough to the laxity of outlook to which 
both Pelagius and Augustine bear witness. If conversion 
means a final removal by God of all sinful traits from my 
character, and yet I abide in sin; then either God has not 
given me the ‘ first grace ’—in which case what can I do 
except wait for it >—or He has—in which case (as the 
Gnostics said) what you call sins must be no sin in the sight 
of God. 

It is with St. Augustine’s doctrine of ‘ irresistible grace ’ 
—he does not use the term, but is frank and outspoken as to 
the idea—that this alleged mode of the divine working upon 
men receives its final formulation ; Luther, Calvin, Jansen 
added little except a certain hardening of outline. But the 
fact that irresistibility is now regarded as a quality attaching 
to God’s grace, and not to His Holy Spfivit, demands an 
explanation ; and the explanation is in itself of interest. 
We have already seen? how natural, though mistaken, it is 
to regard this quality of irresistible compulsion (as distinct 
from that of moral suasion) as in itself an impersonal quality, 
a function of things as things—of the drug, the intoxicant, 
the wind. So long as no doctrine of the personality of 
the Spirit had clearly emerged from the vortex of theo- 
logical reflection, nothing forbade the attribution of irresisti- 
bility to the Spirit’s activity ; and so it is attributed both 

1 See, ¢.g., Hermas, Sim. viii. 11. 3} ix. 29. 1-3; Vis. ii. 2,5; iv. 2,5; 
Aristides, Apol. 15; Theophilus, ad Autol. iii. 15; Justin, Apol. i; 52;-20'7 
ii. 12; Ep. ad Diogn. 5, 6 sqqg.; Tert. Apol.i. 44; Hippol. Philos. x. 34 ; 
Clem. Alex. Protvept. xi, xii; Paed. i. 7; iti. pass.; Strom. vil. 14; 
Barnabas, Ep.,6,11. Contrast the peroration of 2 Clem. Note avayaprntds 


first used Justin, Dialogue, 44, 47; and Windisch’s note, op. cit. p. 396. 
2 Supra, pp. 186 sq. 
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in the Old and in the New Testaments. But as soon as the 
Spirit came to be regarded as a Person, there must have been 
a sense—no doubt unconscious, but nevertheless operative— 
of the unfittingness of endowing Him with a quality appar- 
ently impersonal; and theology looked round for another 
and less personal term to which to attach the idea. The 
term was found in the word yéer¢—‘ grace ’—which through- 
out the New Testament and in early writing is no force 
acting upon man, but merely the divine favour to which he 
may look for the help he needs. To this word ‘ grace’ the 
idea of irresistibility, hitherto characteristic of the (as yet 
impersonal) Spirit, was transferred. It is significant, and 
indeed conclusive, that the transference is first made by 
Tertullian, who is also the first to give full weight to the 
personality of the Spirit ; it is natural enough that the new 
conception should’ be stereotyped by Augustine at the very 
moment at which the doctrine of the personality of the Spirit 
had also been stereotyped. But we may at least hazard the 
conjecture that, if it had been realised that irresistibility 
and impersonality are not convertible terms, and that one 
person may ‘ possess’ another as completely as a stimulant 
may intoxicate a man, ‘ grace’ would have retained its old 
meaning of ‘God’s good-will’; and the Pelagian contro- 
versy would have raged round the question, not of gratia 
trresistibilis, but of the alleged irresistibility of the operations 
of the Spirit. 

Some trace of the old idea remained, however, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, in connexion with the operation of 
the Spirit, as is shown by the favourite use of the word 
‘sanctification’ by both Greek and Latin Fathers to express 
His peculiar function in the Godhead. It is not easy to see 
what Hilary means when he says ‘ The soul of man, unless 
through faith it have appropriated the gift of the Spirit, 
will have the innate faculty of apprehending God, but be 
destitute of the light of knowledge,’ ! but it is arguable at 
least that he means something of this kind: ‘/There is open 
to the Christian a moment at which, by a Power other than 
himself, he is carried above his natural capacities, without 
anything but the barest compliance on his own part, to a 

1 Hilar. De Trin. ii. 35. 
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stage at which his supernatural life of illumination and union 
can begin; and the Power which so takes hold of him 
without his help is the Holy Spirit, which is recognised as 
operative in all those achievements of the soul in which it 
passes beyond the limits of its own free will to results of a 
supernatural order.’ Cyril of Jerusalem compares the coming 
of the Spirit to the onrush of fire, consuming sins as fire 
consumes thorns.1/ To Augustine, similarly, an operation 
of the Spirit, unaided by human will, is necessary before a 
man can even begin to imitate Christ 2; it is, we might say, 
the inevitable preliminary of that communion of which a 
life like Christ’s is and must be the outcome. So, too, 
Athanasius says ‘ It is because of the grace of the Holy Spirit 
which is in us that we come to be in (Christ) and He in us.’ ? 
/The doctrine of the divine personality of the Spirit empha- 
sises what has been called the prevenience of God in the 
aspirations of the human heart, as that of the divinity of the 
Son emphasises the same prevenience in the work of human 
redemption, and that of the divinity of the Father—which 
is the doctrine of the existence of God—His prevenience over 
all other forces and powers in the creation and sustenance 
of the Universe. 

It is easy to Stamp this whole idea of the compulsory 
moralisation of man by God as a crude eschatological sur- 
vival, or an intrusion into Christianity of one of the more 
debased characteristics of paganism, or a perverted exercise 
of Rabbinic logic by St. Paul. Some such solution is 
attractive enough ; for the difficulty of harmonising a theo- 
logical determinism of this character (with its apparently in- 
evitable corollary of a doctrine of double predestination) with 
the more commonly accepted tenets of Christianity is almost 
insuperable. But anyone who would cut the knot in this 
manner must be prepared to deny the unanimous witness 
both of scientific inquiry and of the testimony of the great 
leaders of religion. Forcible conversions, apparently com- 
plete in their resultant abandonment of sin, happen and 
have happened continually in the history of religion, as the 


1 Cyrill. Hierosol. Catech. xvii. 15. 
2 Aug. Op. imp. c. Iulian. ii. 146; quoted Swete, op. cit. p. 337- 
8 Ath. c. Ay. iii, 24. 
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impartial investigations of William James have clearly 
shown; and Plutarch and Dio Chrysostom are witnesses 
to the fact that in the first century they were recognised 
phenomena quite outside the sphere of Christian influence. 
It was perhaps in some such way that St. Paul was converted, 
for his Epistles treat sin in his own life almost entirely 
as an episode of the past. To whatever school of thought a 
Christian belongs, he looks back to a leader or reformer or 
poet who held this doctrine as a cardinal point in his system 
—to St. Paul and St. Augustine, to Luther or Calvin or 
Bunyan or Fox or Wesley or Whitefield. The evidence is as 
impressive as it is unanimous, and there are few who can- 
not remember moments in which it has been corroborated 
by the evidence of the heart, moments in which their own 
feeble wills have been, not merely aided, but superseded by 
the divine Will working in them, and carrying them forward 
—if only for a brief space of time—to heights of which they 
had not dreamed themselves capable. With the doctrine as 
a whole, therefore, we cannot quarrel ; though we have every 
right to refuse, in practice, as did St. Augustine and St. Paul, 
the antinomian corollary that moral effort may be disre- 
garded by the Christian, or the magical conception that the 
grace of God makes man perfect in a moment.1 That 
which is irresistible need not act instantaneously, nor need 
it preclude a free co-operation with which it might dispense. 

It would be a mere academic pedantry to attach this 
experience rigidly to the doctrine of the Spirit; and it is 
true that it would be impossible to analyse the New Testa- 
ment or the Fathers and show that all the passages which 
refer to this type of the divine action are associated with the 
name of the Spirit, and none of them with the name of the 
Son. A living theology cannot be tested by canons as 
rigid as this. But the very genesis of the doctrine of the 
Spirit in Old Testament thought makes it at least legitimate 
to suggest that we have here the differentia of the Spirit’s 
approach to man; and a truth of real significance must lie 
behind the obvious fact that we speak freely of the‘ imitation — 


1 It is probably for this reason that so little trace of the conception is 
to be found in the teaching of our Lord (Windisch, op. cit. pp. 84 sqq. for 
discussion), 
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of Christ ’ but should find ‘ imitation of the Holy Spirit ’ an 
unmeaning phrase. If so, what point have we reached ? 
Alongside the ‘ King-servant’ relation in which God and 
man stand to each other; alongside the relation which we 
have ventured to call free communion, and which we have 
associated with the thought of Christ the Son ; there stands 
a third—that of a ‘ possession,’ which in its measure confers 
on passive manhood, at all events for the moment, a new 
degree of moral strength or a new height of spiritual 
enlightenment. That the first and the second are so bound 
up and yet so distinct that they endorse a doctrine of two 
Persons in the Godhead, we need not argue. But the third 
is wholly one with and yet wholly other than them both ; 
as personal, and yet as co-essential as they. Particularly 
may this be seen if we compare it with ‘ communion.’ 
Both are personal, both come from God, it is agreed ; both 
minister to man’s spiritualadvancement. That they are two 
is only one side of the truth ; they are one also, as coming 
from the One God who is the source of all goodness. But 
two they are; distinct from one another with just that dis- 
tinction which has caused all the problem of the harmonising 
of grace and freewill, predestination and responsibility, in 
the scheme of God’s purposes for man. To achieve that 
harmony is not the task of this essay ; we have reached our 
goal if it be admitted that the fact of ‘ possession,’ by its 
very differentiation from the fact of ‘communion,’ points as 
clearly to the divine personality of the Spirit, as the experi- 
ence of ‘communion’ endorses the truth of the divine 
personality of the Son. 

“Nor is it difficult to see how this conclusion mitigates 
that daring philosophy of Augustine which elevated the 
‘relation’ between the first and second Persons of the 
Trinity into a third hypostasis co-equal with them both. 
We have considered the three different relations in which 
God stands to man, and have seen that each of them is 
most fitly spoken of not as an impersonal force, but as a 
genuine hypostasis of divinity. Bousset! and Leisegang ? 
have lately advanced theology a very long stage by 


1 Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums?, pp. 512 sqq., 520. 
2 Pneuma Hagion, p. 51. 
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asserting that man’s conceptions of relations within the 
Godhead are largely influenced not so much by his experience 
of his relations with his fellows, as by his experience of his 
relations with God. It is true that on this basis Leisegang 
builds a precarious argument in favour of the inevitability 
of the ‘ family myth’ triad in all religious thought, and finds 
the myth in consequence in the most unexpected New 
Testament passages. That, however, is unimportant. If 
the underlying contention be true—and we are inclined to 
think it is—it has an important corollary for our purposes. 
Man recognises in the ‘Son’ and in the ‘Spirit’ the re- 
spective termini of relations between himself and God so 
real that they must be dignified with the title of hypostases ; 
with reason he concludes that the same must be true of 
the divine nature itself. Nothing less real than a third 
hypostasis can be the bond of union between the Father 
and the Son; and because the only other hypostasis of 
which experience has given him any verifiable knowledge 
is the Spirit, it is to the Spirit that this function of 
mediation between the other two is assigned. 

/ Superficial criticism, as we have seen, would suggest 
that the process could not logically stop at this point 
—if the relation between the Father and the Son is to be 
hypostasised, so also should be the new relations then 
created between the Father and the Spirit, and between 
the Spirit and the Son. The claims of this logical sorites 
were rejected by what’ ‘was no doubt an unconscious yet 
wholly legitimate instinct. ‘Three ‘ Persons’ in the Godhead, 
as we have seen, was the most that could be deduced from 
Scripture, if by the term ‘ person’ we mean not a mere 
separate title (of these there are plenty) but the terminus 
of a distinct and recognisable relationship of God with man. 
Three ‘ Persons’ and no more are given to us by our personal 
experience of God, which initiates us into those three several 
relationships of which we have spoken. This, we may 
hazard, is at bottom the reason why the New Testament 
is never more than trinitariang~ it is certainly the reason 
why Christian thought—even at the risk of rejecting the 
strict demands of logic—never proceeded to add other 
‘persons’ to the Godhead. For the argument which has 
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guided us throughout must be of application here. The 
doctrine of multiplicity in unity is in itself so great a paradox 
that nothing short of verification in experience can stabilise 
it in the human mind; and in the elaboration of such a 
paradox philosophy can never have the right to progress 
beyond the limits recognised by experience. Up to those 
a however, it may with safety advance; and 
‘Augustine’s philosophy of the function played by the Spirit 
in the economy of the divine nature was perhaps the boldest, 
and certainly the last, step taken by Christian thought in 
this direction. So far from being ‘ unfortunate,’ it was 
a flight of inspired genius. It proved the final instance 
of the Christian conviction that the relations which God 
establishes between Himself and man are so true to the real 
nature of the Godhead that they can be predicated of the 
Godhead itself as eternal characteristics of the Divine Being ; 
and so taught the Church once more courageously to explore 
the infinite possibilities of knowing the One in Three and 
Three in One, not by fantastic and uncontrolled flights of 
fancy, but by a sanctified reason marching hand in hand 
with a mature, devotional, and dedicated experience of God. 
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THE LATER DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE TRINITY 


Enoucu has been said in the previous chapter to establish 
the fact that Christianity was from the first committed to 
a belief in God which implied an advance on bare mono- 
theism. Even if some would hesitate to endorse the judg- 
ment that ‘every revival of Christianity has been a revival 
of adhesion to the fullest Trinitarianism,’ 1 it could hardly 
at any rate be denied that Trinitarianism, as opposed to 
Unitarianism on the one hand 2nd to Binitarianism on the 
other, was a genuine and spontaneous, because wholly 
unexpected, development of Christian thought, motived 
solely by the demands of intellectual consistency in the face 
of the spiritual and moral facts that had to be explained. 
The words of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, ‘ Therefore Unity 
having from all Eternity arrived by motion at Duality came 
to rest in Trinity,’ 2 might be used to summarise the logical 
process of Christian thinking. The really legitimate question 
which might now be asked is ‘ To what sort of Trinitarianism 
did the Church give her adherence?’ F or, of course, there 
are many and various kinds of trinitarian thinking; from 
the Platonic Trinity of God, the Ideas, and the World 
Spirit,? to the almost conscious tritheism of much of the 
theology and art of the Middle Ages. Was it to a belief 
in three Entities constituting in themselves the idea of 
God that Christianity stood committed, or is it enough to 
describe the Christian Trinity, as a recent writer does, as 
a Trinity of Light, Life, and Love? ® In any case, what 
can be said to be the relation of any such Three to One 
Another and to us? These are the questions that confront 


1 Supra, p. 182. 2 Greg. Naz., Orat., xxix. 2. 

® Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, PP. 295 sqq. 
* G. G, Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, vol. i. p. 48. 

° C. E, Raven, A pollinarianism, p. 35. 
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the inquirer at the present time. The answers to them are 
not easy ; and it would be rash to attempt to answer any 
one of them within the limits of a single chapter. The aim 
of this Essay will rather be to illustrate the conclusions of 
the preceding one by means of a somewhat closer observa- 
tion of the conflict of theologies in the early Church up to 
the time when St. Augustine formulated a doctrine of the 
Trinity for the Western Church in a way that the East 
never quite succeeded in doing for itself. The term ‘ con- 
flict,’ rather than development, is designedly used, though 
the word ‘ development’ has been and is still freqently 
employed in connexion with the history of Christian Dogma. 
Recent investigation, however, makes it more and more 
doubtful whether we have any right to use it. The word 
‘selection ’ would probably better suit the process by which 
the Christian Church reached the formulation of its Creed, 
as of its canon of Scripture. History gives no real support 
to a theory of the evolution of dogma such as Newman 
started and Harnack worked out. It is clear that there 
was a multitude of ideas derived from Jewish,-Greek, and 
other sources from which to choose ; and that what we see 
in the early centuries is not so much a development of 
doctrine as a conflict of ideas, with a great underlying unity 
of belief, in which the foremost Christian sees and schools 
of theology contended with each other for the supremacy. 
The parallel formation of the canon of Scripture is a 
good illustration of what happened in doctrine. Many 
years ago Westcott and Hort pointed out the importance 
of locality in explaining the variations of manuscripts. 
More recently Canon Streeter has established a case for the 
existence of strong local variations in the transmission of 
the Gospel history, as constituting a factor of which account 
needs to be taken in any projected solution of the problem 
of the Gospels.t It will not, therefore, be surprising if we 
find the same sort of problem and the same sort of influences 
at work in the formation of the Christian Creed. The 
predominance for centuries of, say, a form of Alexandrian 


theology will not necessarily be decisive in favour of its - 


orthodoxy, any more than the excellence of the Alexandrian 
1 Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 12. 
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text of one portion of the New Testament guarantees its 
paramount authority for the whole. If there is any truth 
in this analogy we shall not expect to find a, that is, any one, 
doctrine of the Trinity, but several, starting, like the four 
Gospels, from different points of view, presuppositions, and 
antecedents, and arriving at conclusions and formulae which 
have, in fact, never been co-ordinated for the whole Christian 
Church. If the fullness of the Gentiles was to be brought in 
it could not well have been otherwise. 

At the same time, it may be that further investigation 
into origins will itself provide the answer to some of the 
more difficult questions that arise in this as in other subjects. 
Some are seen to be irrelevant, some are due to a mistaken 
idea of what is involved: others are ultimate questions 
like the problem of evil or the meaning of Being, which never 
can be answered. Yet it may be possible by examining 
its history to know a little more of the dogma of a religion 
which has always claimed to be in the highest degree rational. 
We shall therefore have to examine the possible alternatives 
and processes of elimination that went on through the 
centuries of debate before we can decide what was the com- 
pelling logic of heart and mind that reconciled some of the 
greatest minds to a formula regarding the nature of God 
so foreign to their natural inclination. 


I 
THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


One observation however may be permitted by way of 
introduction. The problem which is concerned with an 
inner relationship in the being of God is not one which is 
peculiar to Christianity. The only peculiarity is the exact 
form which in the Christian religion it assumes. In itself 
the problem involved in the idea of the Trinity, like that 
involved in the Incarnation,’ is ultimately one which 
Christianity shares with all philosophy. The final conflict 
is between Theism and Pantheism—but every religion and 
every philosophy which holds that God is One has to reckon 

1 See below, pp. 363 sqq. 
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with the problem of Subject and Object, Absolute and 
Manifestation, the One and the Many. 

There may be said to be at least three approaches to 
the problem presented by the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity along lines of human thought which appear to be 
for various minds ultimate. 

(1) There is the idea that reality is in its very nature 
pluralistic, and that we cannot begin to think of God except 
from more than one starting point ; and the difficulty is then 
to discover the unity rather than to account for the diversity. 
The Platonic doctrine of Ideas, the philosophy that likes 
to talk of the absolute or eternal Values, the Good, the 
Beautiful, and the True, is led naturally to a society or a 
harmony, rather than to a bare unit, as the supreme reality. 
These values are seen by Plato and all Platonists to be also 
creative forces, 

General truths which are themselves a sort 


Of elements and agents, under-powers, : 
Subordinate helpers of the living mind. 


Plato has nowhere explained or harmonised his famous 
triad; subsequent Neo-Platonism endeavoured to do so.? 
But it is clear that we are confronted with a plurality 
organised into a unity rather than a unity differentiated 
into a plurality. It is the same question as is constantly 
asked with regard to the Hegelian unity of the Absolute. 
Is it a result or is it a presupposition? Is it the starting 
point or is it the goal? According to the ‘ pluralistic’ way 
of thinking it is the goal; and the answer to the Christian 
problem on this supposition would be that the relation of 
the three Persons in the Trinity is that the Unity of God 
is that of a society of spirits; and that, for some minds, 
is the ultimate reality.2 | 

1 Wordsworth, Prelude, Bk. 1, quoted by Inge in The Philosophy of 
Plotinus, i. 75. 

* Bigg, Christian Platonists, pp. 248 sqq. The Trinity of Plotinus was 
the Supreme God, Intelligence, and the World-Soul ; which are described 
by his pupil Porphyry as the apxika troordces, ‘ primary or original 
realities.’ See Webb, God and Personality, p. 43. 

8 See Ward, Pluralism and Theism, p. 158. This, too, is the view 
taken by Dr. Bicknell in Essays Catholic and Critical, p. 150, where it is ° 
remarked that the analogy of the Trinity taken from the human mind is 


inadequate and must be supplemented by the analogy from a perfectly 
unified society. 
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(2) The problem may be allowed to start from the other 
end, The unity of God, the Absolute, may be regarded as 
the starting point ; not the Absolute of Spinoza in which 
all cows look black, but the Absolute of modern spiritual 
idealism. We may, for example, with Bradley, say that 
‘ there is nothing more real than what comes in religion. . . . 
To compare facts such as these with what is given in outward 
existence would be to trifle with the subject. The man who 
demands a reality more solid than that of the religious 
consciousness seeks he does not know what.’ But yet the 
object of the religious consciousness is for Bradley not the 
Absolute, but a manifestation or appearance of the Absolute, 
to which he is prepared to give the name of ‘ the God of 
religion.’? On such a view a doctrine of Persons in God 
might be held to be itself a recognition of the contra- 
diction necessarily involved in the very existence of the 
religious consciousness. Some such means at any rate 
would seem to be indispensable if the practice of religion 
is to be reconciled with the theory of knowledge. Never- 
theless, although a theory of this kind might appear at first 
sight to throw some light upon our Christian doctrine, and 
certainly finds an echo in the Neo-Platonic theology of 
Alexandria,” as an analogy to the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity it breaks down altogether. For it has in fact no 
place for a Trinity of three Persons. This, as we shall see, 
was all along the weakness of the Alexandrian position ; 
while, as Professor Webb has pointed out, the object of 
Christian worship can never in the last resort be anything 
less than the Absolute Itself. But this is a position which, 
if attained, must, according to Mr. Bradley, destroy 
religion. 

1 Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 449: ‘The Absolute for us 
cannot be God, because in the end the Absolute is related to nothing. 
When you begin to worship the Absolute and make it the object of religion, 
you in that moment have transformed it. It has become something less 
than the Universe.’ See also Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 428 sqq. 

2 As, for instance, in the theology of the Neo-Platonist convert 
Victorinus, who had such an influence on St. Augustine. (See Tixeront, 
Hist. des Dogm. vol. ii. pp. 267 sqg.; and Gore in the Dict. of Christ. 
Biog., iv. p. 1137, where Victorinus’ formula for the Trinity is quoted, 
| viz :—‘ status, progressio, regressus.’) 

3 Webb, op. cit., pp. 137 sq. 

& Appearance and Reality, p. 450. It leads to the dilemma “ If God is, 
Tam not; and if I am, God is not.’ 
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And in connexion with a view of this kind it is impossible 
to pass over a doctrine which was indeed the béze noire of 
Christian antiquity, and has in modern times been revived 
by no less a teacher than Schleiermacher. This view was 
called Sabellianism by the early Church, and was to the 
effect that there are three simultaneous or successive 


. activities of God which may be named Father, Son, and 


’ 


Holy Spirit, but which might equally well be known as God 
in Himself, God in History, and God in the Conscience ; or 
that God has revealed Himself as Power, Wisdom, and Love. 
In comparison with the Christian dogma, a doctrine of this 
kind appears strangely abstract and superficial. 

(3) There is a somewhat different presentation of the 
thought of God in Professor Pringle-Pattison’s conception 
of a ‘ timeless yet unfolding God.’ He speaks of the ‘ eternal 
purpose of God’ as the most fitting term to describe the 
relation of the time-world and its process to the divine 
totality. We must ‘abandon,’ he thinks, ‘ the conception 
of God as a changeless and self-sufficient unit—the move- 
ment to the finite and the realisation of the infinite in the 
finite must be taken as the fundamental character of the 
divine life. . . . So far as the ideas of process and ultimate 
achievement embody the conception of effort—nay, of 
difficulty—they may be accepted as truer to the great Fact _ 
of the universe than the language even of a philosopher like 
Hegel when he speaks of the Absolute Life as the Eternal 
play of love with itself.’ In Christian language, the Son 
and the Spirit are God active in a process of which the end 
can only be described in the language of St. Paul, ‘ that 
God may be all in all’*; to which perhaps ‘he also 
alludes in the mysterious words of the Epistle to the 
Colossians which speak of a unity which ‘ increaseth with 
the increase of God.’ In other words, we might speak of 
what Harnack calls a ‘ Wesens-Entfaltung,’ an unfolding of 
the Being of God. 


1 Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, p. 340. 

* a Cor. xv. 28, Si Coli LO: 

4 Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, ii. 211. Cf. Tert. adv. Prax. 3: ‘ disposi- 
tionem trinitatis divisionem praesumunt unitatis, quando unitas ex 
semetipsa derivans trinitatem non destruatur ab illa, sed administretur.’ 
This idea was called by Christian theologians the divine economy. 
See p. 258, n. I. 
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These respective statements of the central problem of 
philosophy and of religion are probably ultimate for various 
types of mind. Without doubt they have their affinities 
with the movements and systems of thought that confronted 
one another in the first five centuries of Christian theology. 
It would, however, be a mistake to conclude that any of 
these thoughts explicitly influenced the formation of dogma 
in the Church, however much they have been in the minds 
of some of those who assisted to formulate that dogma. 
They are merely stated here to show that the problem of 
Christian dogma is ultimately the problem of all human 
thought. 

There remains yet another movement of the human 
spirit, in being true to which, rather than to logic or to 
metaphysical science, Christianity has again and again 
found its real self, and the only really satisfying solution 
and meaning of its problems; and that is the movement 
of Christian mysticism. We shall see how in St. Augustine 
and St. Bernard the doctrine of the Trinity becomes not a 
straining of thought after the Unknowable, but a deep desire 
and longing of the. spirit for God in God, even as the aim 
and aspiration of the mystic is to seek and find the soul no 
longer face to face with, but in, God. The meaning of the 
doctrine of the Trinity is perhaps to be sought along the 
lines not of Pauline, but of Johannine thought.! 


II 
ALEXANDRIA AND THE DOCTRINE OF GOD OF GOD 


By far the most important of recent contributions to the 
study of early Christian Theology is that of the historian 
Loofs 2; in a series of works, the last ? of which was pro- 
voked by an English book on the Apollinarian heresy,* 
‘he has distinguished the strata that lie hidden beneath the 


1 Contrast St. Paul in x Cor. xv. 24-28 with St. John xvii. 21-23 ; 
St. Paul is struggling with a numerical difficulty which for St. John is 
simply non-existent. Yet St. John is the stronger trinitarian of the two. 

2 Loofs, Leitfaden zur Dogmengeschichte ; see also his contributions to 
Festgabe fiiv Karl Miiller, and to various periodicals. 

8 Paulus von Samosata (in Texte u. Untersuchungen, vol. xliv.). 

4 Canon C. E. Raven, A pollinarianism (Cambridge, 1923). 
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apparently smooth surface presented by the creed of 
Nicaea. This creed, in its original form, is commonly 
regarded as the final vindication of the divinity of Christ, 
and as the triumph of Catholic orthodoxy over Arianism. 
It was indeed both of these, but also a good deal more, or 
perhaps we ought to say less, than these things. Arianism 
was in effect little else than an honest plea of guilty to the 
charge of polytheism, to which on account of its doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ the Christian Church had been 
exposed since the time of the second-century Apologists. 
If Jesus Christ is divine, then on every known principle of 
human thought there must be two Gods, one subordinate 
to the other. Many people at that time who were not 
Jews would have said, Why not? It was left for St. 
Athanasius finally to dispose alike of the pagan charge and 
the Arian plea with the assertion that, though apparently 
two, God and Christ were in reality One; Christ is of 
one substance (homoousios *) with Almighty God, that is, 
identical with Godin being. The particular word homoousios 
had a long and to some a sinister history behind it, which 
we shall have presently to trace. But its admission to 
the Creed tells a tale: namely that the Creed of Nicaea was 
not so much a victory as a compromise?; not, of course, 
with Arianism, but with a large body of Christian thought 
which had been accustomed to use the term, and which 
was prepared to join with St. Athanasius in his fight with 
Arianism on condition of its inclusion. 

We are, however, well aware who opposed it; for 

1 Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph. 38; Orig. c. Ceis. i. 51; viii. 1. 

2 On the meaning of ovcia, the Greek translation of the Latin word 
substantia, see p. 255, 0.2. Also Webb, God and Personality, pp. 40 sqq. ; 
Bethune-Baker, Texts and Studies, vii. 1 ; and Bp. Strong, J.T.S. vol. ii. 
pp. 224 sgg. More will be said about this and kindred words in the course of 
the present chapter. It may, however, be remarked at the outset that 
there is no more objection to the use of the word substance for the being 
of God, as implying something material, than there is to Wordsworth’s 
famous line ‘ Books are a substantial joy both pure and true,’ as implying 
books on chemistry! The word substance only means concrete reality. 

8’ This conclusion is well expressed by Bp. Robertson who, in 
emphasising the fact that after the Arian Controversy the Origenism of 
Athanasius wholly disappears, remarks that ‘the Nicene Formula 
represents the combination of Western with Ante-Origenist Eastern 
traditions in opposition to the dominant Eastern tradition’ (Robertson, 


Athan. p. xix). 
4 Loofs, Paulus von Samosata, p. 179. 
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Athanasius fought not only with Arians at Nicaea. Far 
more insidious were the foes of his own household—the 
pluralists of Alexandria (the second greatest Christian see), 
who were dominated by a philosophical form of the Logos 
doctrine 1 which can no longer be regarded as Christian in 
its origin. This doctrine was strongly ‘ binitarian ’ in form 
and owed its popularity very largely to the great name of 
Origen ; but it is probably to be traced to Justin Martyr, 
an Apologist of great influence in the second century.” It 
was Justin Martyr who was the first to make use of the 
thorough-going Logos phraseology and to make a powerful 
distinction between the Logos and God. He gives Him, in 
fact, the startling description of ‘ another thing, different in 
number ’ from the Father. There was no doubt about his 
view. The Logos was a subordinate God produced, in or 
out of time, from God. Theologians betray themselves by 
the similes and metaphors which they employ to illustrate 
their meaning. Justin is careful not to use the common 
illustration of the sun and its rays to explain the relationship 
between the Father and His Logos ; because the sun’s rays 
cannot be said to be ‘ different in number’ from the sun. 
Instead he speaks of one flame kindled from another.* But 
this is two flames, and no longer one, though they are both 
of the same kind. There are, of course, other passages in 
Justin, especially in the Dialogue with Trypho, which have 
the effect of qualifying the stronger statements of his 
essential dualism. But neither Justin nor his successors 
were in the least concerned to justify a position which seemed 
to be required by the mere fact of the duality involved in 
the Christian cult. 

1 A clear distinction must be drawn between the use of the title Logos 
in St. John’s Gospel with all its Old Testament and Jewish associations 
of revelation, and its philosophical and even mythological and spiritualistic 
uses by Philo, the Alexandrian Jew; by the Stoics (with a Pantheistic 
meaning) ; and by the Neo-Platonists (with the idea of secondary and 
subordinate mediation). See Bousset, Kyrios Christos, p. 188, and Gore, 
Belief in Christ, pp. 116-122; also pp. 21, 190 sqg. of this work. For 
another view see Inge, art. Logos in Hastings, E.R.E. (vol. viii. pp. 136 sq.). 

2 Loofs, op. cit., p. 303 Sqq. 

3 Justin, Dial. c. Tryph., 128. Justin does not appear actually to use 
the expression debrepos 9eds, or Second God, which had been used by Philo 
(e.g., Quaest. in Gen., ii. 62). It was afterwards used by Origen himself. 


Justin uses, however, similar expressions (Apol. i. 12, 13, 32; ii. 13). 
4 Justin, loc. cit. 
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Origen continued to use the same strongly ditheistic 
language about the Logos as Justin had done, and of the 
Spirit he goes so far as to say that He + is a creation of the 
Father through the Logos. The Logos of Origen is that 
of contemporary Greek philosophy, the Nod¢ of Plotinus, 
eternally begotten by God. Origen makes no attempt to 
conceal the pluralistic character of his thought. Side by 
side with God, and strictly subordinate to Him, exist the 
intellectual substances or rational existences,? of which the 
highest after God (who alone is autotheos) is the Logos, chief 
among many brethren. To the Logos Origen, like Philo, 
gives the name of the ‘ second God,’ who is different from the 
Father in substance and being,? though at the same time 
essentially God. The Father and the Son are two hypo- 
stases.4 It was, in fact, Origen who introduced, as the acid 
test of orthodoxy for those who expressed their theology 
differently, the question whether they were prepared to 
allow to the Logos a separate hypostasis or ousia.® 

It must here be noted that (as is observed elsewhere in 
this book) for some centuries there was a difficulty arising 
out of the indiscriminate and inexact use of these two terms, 
ousia and hypostasis. Origen appears to employ them inter- 
changeably ; and he had good reason to do so, for even as 
late as the year A.D. 450 we find so exact a theologian as 
Theodoret replying in one of his dialogues to the question 
“What is the difference between them?’ by remarking: 
*‘ According to the secular philosophy there is no difference, 
for ousia signifies being, and hypostasis an existence.’ ® Nor 
does the Creed of Nicaea recognise the slightest distinction 
between the two words. The third anathema of Nicaea runs 
thus: ‘ If anyone say the Son is of another hypostasis or ousia 


1 Orig. de Prin. i. 3, ii. 7, and in Joh. ii. 6. 

2 Orig. de Prin. ii. 91 ; iii. I, 22. 

3 It has been contended that the word ‘ éuootdcios’ is used by Origen - 
of the relation of the Logos to the Father ; but this is extremely doubtful 
and most improbable, though the word is used by Plotinus of the relation 
of a human son to his father, who, however, are two separate beings. 
See Bigg, Christian Platonists, p. 164 n., and Tixeront, Hist. Dogm. i. 306. 
Cf. especially Origen, de Ovat., 15, where the Logos is distinctly said to be 
“of another substance’ than the Father; Orig. c. Cels. v. 39. 

4 Orig. c. Cels. Vili. 12. ~ 

5 Com. in Joh. i. 24, 151: see also Loofs, op. cit., p. 263. 

6 Theod. Evanist. Dial. 1 ad init. 
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than the Father, let him be anathema.’ Yet according to 
the doctrine of the Cappadocian Fathers, there is the same 
difference between ousia and hypostasis as there is between ~ 
the universal and the particular, the genus and the species. 
This implies that they accepted the ousia as the being of + 
God and hyfostasis as the distinction of the Persons; and - 
there is good authority for holding that while ousza always 
means concrete existence, Wypostasis stands in Greek for, 
an individual example of a thing, one particular instance. 
That it was the intention of the authors of the Nicene Creed 
to use the two words in an identical sense appears clear. 
There is, moreover, little doubt that the two words were 
regarded as identical in meaning wherever they were used 
in Christological controversy. 

Origen is probably the greatest mind the Church has 
ever produced. There is no problem of theology which he 
did not in some measure touch and illuminate,? and it would 
be impertinent, as well as irrelevant to our immediate 
purpose, to attempt any text-book summary of his teaching. 
It would, however, probably be admitted by all his editors 
that his achievement was to carry Platonism as far as it 
would go in a Christian direction. His doctrine of the 
Eternal Generation of the Son by the Father is the great 
contribution of Alexandrian Platonism to the Christian 
Creed—and was duiy incorporated in the Creed at Nicaea. 
It is the doctrine of God of God. God, who is perfect in His 
self-consciousness, is perfect also in His self-communication. 
‘The God of Origen,’ says Bigg, ‘is no longer the uncon- 
ditioned. He is not Absolute but Perfect, and perfection 

isin itself a condition. He is perfectly wise, perfectly just, 
perfectly mighty, but the perfection of these attributes 
consists precisely in the fact that they are limited by one 
another.’* ‘To a Platonist “‘ infinite’? means almost the 
same as “evil.” Limitation is of the essence of truth and 
beauty.’* All this and more is what Origen endeavoured to 
express and the Nicene Creed to preserve in the doctrine of 


1 Cf. Driver and Hodgson, Nestorius: The Bazaar of Heracleides, 
pp. 218 sq., 2. 3. 

2 Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, li. 334. 

® Bigg, Christian Platonists, p. 159. 

4 Bigg, loc. cit.,n.2; of. Orig. de Princ. 1. 2. 
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God of God. God is self-conditioned, and He is conditioned 
in and by His Logos, who is ‘ the unspotted mirror of the 
power of God,’ in whose manifold functions 1 in relation to 
the World the eternal simplicity of God appears as mani- 
fold.2 After Origen the Christian idea of God could never 
go back to the barren negations of infinity which were all 
that Gnosticism and other pseudo-metaphysical systems 
were able to offer. Nor is it possible to exaggerate the 
importance of such a contribution to the Christian faith. 
But Origen himself was no trinitarian in his more funda- 
mental view. It has already been pointed out that he 
regarded the Spirit as a creation of the Father through the 
Son, whose sphere was in the Church, while that of the Son 
was in the Universe. The trinitarian element in Origen, 
which is certainly present, is due to his loyalty to the 
baptismal Rule of Faith which required it without explaining 
it, rather than to the inner necessity of his thought. And 
although it may be true to say that Origen’s fundamental 
idea is the original and indestructible unity of God and of 
all spiritual substance, his language and mode of thought 
are strongly pluralistic. What appears as pluralism in 
Origen became a kind of spiritualism in his followers, and 
ends in Arianism, which is mythology. This was not the 
fault of Origen, but at the same time he cannot entirely be 
defended against Dorner’s criticism that he used frankly 
pagan language on the whole subject.® 

A debased and misunderstood Origenism of a strongly 
binitarian character became for nearly a century the ortho- 
doxy of the Greek Christians, and was the putative parent 
of Arianism. The followers of Origen continued to use the 
ditheistic and subordinationist language of their master. 


1 Called by Origen émyoia (in Joh. i. 22, etc.). 

2 Cf. Bigg, op. cit. pp. 167 sq. 

® Cf. the great declaration in c. Cels. viii. 12: ‘ We worship the 
Father of truth and the Son who is Truth, two in Person, but one in agree- 
ment and concert and identity of will.’ 

4 Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, ii, 357. 

5 Harnack, op. cit., ii. 346. 

6 Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i. vol. ii. p. 122: ‘ Though he held 
a division of God to be impossible he did not consider a duplication or 
even a multiplication of the divine perfections, that is their existence in 
several hypostases, to be impossible.’ He quotes the de Prin. 1. 1. 9. 
and im Lev. Hom. xiii. 14 (‘duo positiones’). That is exactly what we 
mean by Pluralism. 


By, 
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Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea—famous at Nicaea—regularly 


styles the Son a ‘ second God.’! He brought with him to 
the Council of Nicaea a creed which clearly shows how the 
Origenists had introduced their orthodoxy into the Church 
creeds and how strongly Origenism was entrenched there.? 
It may be worth while to describe in further detail the 
theology of this typically orthodox bishop of the period 
which we are considering. Eusebius taught that God in Him- 
selfi—that is, the Father—cannot communicate His Being, 
which is &yevvynot« or ingenerateness ; He is unapproachable, 
and cannot therefore enter into any direct relationship with 
the world. Hence it follows that He could not, considered 
in Himself, be its Creator. God, then, being ‘ abstract 
infinitude ’ possessing no moral qualities, a middle Being is 
required which is neither the Father nor the World. This 
Being is the Son, ‘ by whom all things were possible.’ This 
is the essence of Alexandrian pluralism. We observe that 
there is nothing here of the richness, the overflowing full- 
ness of God, which St. Paul is struggling to express in the 
language of Jewish monotheism and Origen in the language 
of Greek philosophy, On the contrary, it is only to fill the 
void caused by a conception of God which had been 
‘defecated to a pure transparency,’ that the Son is re- 
quired at all. The Spirit plainly is not wanted. He or It, 
a difficulty to Origen, becomes an embarrassment to his 
followers. ‘ He, the Logos, which did not abide in God but 
came forth and then acquired an independent existence, 
became an hypostasis, which needed not another to comple- 
ment it, although He needed the Father as the ground of His 
being.’ So far, indeed, from needing to be complemented, 


1 Dorner (Person of Christ, div. i. vol. ii. pp. 217 sqq.) remarks that 
Eusebius, whose doctrine is a mirror of the unsolved problems of the Church 
of that age, regarded God as rd dy, the primal substance ; or, in the quaint 
words of Dorner’s translator, as‘ Aseity conceived as a person’! According 
to Dorner the orthodoxy of this man, while generally repudiated by Catholic 
and Protestant scholars, has become an almost traditional belief with 
investigators belonging to the Anglican Church! We certainly have 
(in the Church of England) a partiality for things Alexandrian, including 
the Alexandrian text of the New Testament. 

2 Bindley, Oecumenical Documents of the Faith, p. 57. 

8 Euseb. Demonst. Evangel. (S.P.C.K.), p. 43: ‘ The Father is perfect 
in Himself and first as Father and the cause of the Son’s existence, 
receiving nothing from the Son toward the fulness of his own Godhead’ ; 
cf. also Dorner, op. cit., div. i, vol. ii. p. 222. 


f 
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He is in Himself.a separate and distinct totality. ‘ He is not 
to be counted part of God in the highest sense, for the 
principle of His being is in another. He is begotten in an 
unique manner of God, Light of Light’—this is again the 
idea of Justin—‘ nor is he merely like, but carries within 
himself, the Essence of God ; and so far can be termed God 
in a figurative or derived sense.’ This is language to which 
it is difficult to attach any Christian meaning, even though 
the Scriptural word Son had been quietly substituted for the 
Logos of pagan philosophy ; and it is not surprising that 
the creed in which it was embodied was quite ready to make 
a compromise with Arianism, and in fact went down before 
it everywhere like a pack of cards. No wonder that Dorner 
has difficulty in deciding whether to class Eusebius with the 
Arians or the tritheists, and this is true of the whole of the 
left wing of the School of Origen.1_ The important point is 
that in his day he, a pure ditheist, was considered perfectly 
orthodox, and sat in judgment on better men whose names 
were execrated.? 

For the moment we will not consider Tertullian, in 
whom, as we shall see, two traditions meet and struggle, 
like the twins in Rachel’s womb. But the character of this 
pluralism, in contrast with the old-fashioned monotheism 
which prevailed elsewhere, is most strikingly illustrated by 
a controversy that took place in A.D. 260 between Dionysius 
Bishop of Rome and another Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria. 
Harnack significantly calls it a prelude to the Arian con- 
flict. The former wrote to accuse the latter of virtual 
tritheism. He accused him of ignoring the unity of God 
. and going back to the Gnostic notions of three sources or 


1 There was, as we shall see, a right wing, which was true to the rich- 
ness of Origen’s thought and partly understood it. Of such was Gregory 
Thaumaturgus his pupil and the Cappadocian Fathers. See B. J. Kidd, 
A History of the Church to A.D. 461, vol. i. p. 427. 

2 Dorner, op. cit. div. i. vol. ii. pp. 226 sqq. It can easily be seen that it 
was but a step from such ideas of Christ to Arianism, which severed the 
last link which still united Him in nature to God. Loofs’ estimate of 
the Christology of the Apologists is true of the whole movement which 
developed itself from them. Their Logos doctrine is not a higher 
Christology than the prevailing forms ; it rather lags behind the genuine 
Christian estimate of Christ. For it is not God who reveals Himself 
in Christ, but the Logos, the depotentiated God, who as God is subordinate 
to the supreme deity (Loofs, op. cit. p. 303). 

§ History of Dogma, iii. 88. 
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first principles in the Godhead instead of one. The Alexan- 
drian Bishop moreover spoke of the Son as a product or 
work of the Father.1_ The reply of the Alexandrian is not 
convincing, though it had great influence on the final 
solution of the question under discussion. He refused point- 
blank to use the expression homoousios of the relation of the 
Logos to the Father. Instead he continued to make use of 
comparisons which referred only to a generic and not an 
essential oneness of the Persons.2_ He was moreover rash 
enough to use the expression ‘ three Ayfostases’ to denote 
them (in a sense in which Origen had never used the word 
hypostasis), well knowing what that word meant to Roman 
or Western ears. There was a phrase available which 
would have been perfectly well understood at Rome, the 
phrase ‘three persons,’ of which the Greek translation 
was tota medowra. But the Alexandrian was afraid of the 
word because he thought that it implied a Sabellian view of 
the Trinity. In that case he must have considered Tertullian 
to be a Sabellian.2 Anyhow he preferred to say that there 
were three hypostases in the Godhead ; and when the Roman 
Bishop remarked that this was to set up three Powers, three 


1 Tloinua. Cf. Ath. de sent. Dion. 45: ‘ God is to the Son as the 
husbandman is to the vine, and the shipwright to the ship.’ This is plain 
speaking! Cf. also Ath. de sent. Dion. 12, 25. 

2 It is necessary to point out that there were two distinct senses in 
which the words ovcia and substantia could be used: (1) in the sense 
of Aristotle's mpérn ovcta, actual individual being, in which case it 
meant the same as hypostasis; and (2) in the sense of devrépa ovcta 
(= generic existence), in which many individuals might share. There 
is no evidence whatever that Dionysius used the word in the latter sense ; 
and in spite of Kidd’s assertion to the contrary (op. cit., i. 496) it is 


.most improbable, because Paul of Samosata was accused of using the 


word in this sense, and (what is quite decisive) the 3rd Anathema of 
Nicaea, with all the facts before it, deliberately identifies the terms otcla 
and imdécracis ; and we know that the Nicene Creed does not mean that 
the Father and the Son are particular examples of a common pre-existent 
substance. This would indeed be heresy. For evidence that the 
Origenists were quite prepared to call the Son a separate ovcla or 
hypostasis, see the account of the trial of Paul of Samosata, in which the 
Origenist judges were driven to designate the Logos as a separate ovata: 
cf. Loofs, op. cit., p. 150; Robertson, Athanasius, pp. XXX—-XxXXili. 

3 rpeis Swoordoes Was the Greek translation of the Latin expression 
tres personae used by Hippolytus and Tertullian to designate the threefold 
distinction of the Godhead. As Bigg points out, Gregory of Nazianzus 
was mistaken in supposing that persona was itself a translation of trdoracts. 
The terminology of the Catholic Church is Western through and through. 
Cf. Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p. 165 u., and Webb, God 
and Personality, pp. 55, 60; also Bethune-Baker, Texts and Studies, vii. 
6 nu. (a very important statement). 
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separate subsistences and Godheads, all that he could 
honestly reply was ‘If by virtue of the hypostases being 
three we are to be told “‘ This is tritheism,”’ then three they 
remain, or else there is no Trinity.’1 The plain meaning of 
this controversy is that when the Alexandrian defined the 
Christian idea of God as three hypostases,? he meant what 
he said. He might have used language which would have 
been perfectly well understood at Rome; instead of which 
he went out of his way to use language which, as the Roman 
Bishop remarked, meant virtually three divine beings, 
however carefully safeguarded. Presumably he knew his 
own mind; but that is exactly what he is not allowed to 
know by his commentators.? They all remark that the two 
prelates meant the same thing, but were talking at cross 
purposes. Were they? Or is it rather that at this point 
at any rate we are forced to recognise the pluralistic or even 
tritheistic character of Alexandrian orthodoxy? Anyhow 
the fact remains that the Alexandrian did at this time 
finally and resolutely reject the term afterwards the keynote 
of orthodoxy—the homoousion. Why? Because, as we 
shall see, he with others stood committed * to the doctrine of 
the Son as Himself a separate ousia or hypostasis ; which 
was precisely what a second line of tradition (which the 
Alexandrians long endeavoured to suppress under the 
general accusation of Sabellianism) denied—and was justified 
at Nicaea in its denial. It is astonishing to think that this 
was the man who was invited to sit in judgment on Paul of 


1 Basil, de Spirit. Sanct. 29, 72; Ep. 9. 

2 It is, however, highly improbable that Dionysius used the actual 
phrase ‘ three hypostases alien and completely separate from one another ’ 
(Ath. de sent. Dion. 12). But Rome has never failed to make the most of 
the evidence against heretics. See Feltoe, Dionys. of Alexandria (S.P.C.K.), 
p. 22, and Bethune-Baker, Early History of Christian Doctrine, pp. 113 sqq., 
who points out that Dionysius had not grasped the Western tradition of 
one substantia of Godhead existing in three persons. There is, however, 
no evidence that he had not grasped it, much that he did not believe it. 
It is evidence of the fatal predominance of Origenism that Feltoe should 
remark that in spite of the controversy his great reputation in the eye of 
the Church was maintained to the end. We may well ask, What Church ? 
Certainly not that of the West.’ 

3 Kidd, History of the Church, i. 405 sqq.; Tixeront, Hist. des Dogm., 

412; Ottley, Doctvine of the Incarnation, pp. 276 sqq. It was the 
be. of Rome who, as early as this, enunciated the true doctrine of 
the Spirit—‘ that He reposes and habitates in God’ (Ath. de Coie 26). 

* Loofs, op. cit., pp. 146-147. 
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Samosata, Bishop of Antioch, a man whose position in 
Christian theology would have been very different if he had 
had the same kindly judgment given him by the historians 
as they have always been prepared to mete out to his 
contemporary and rival Dionysius of Alexandria. 

To this platonising or pluralistic tendency in the theology 
which based itself on Origen, Loofs gives the name of the 
Pluralistic-Trinitarian tradition! Harnack is probably 
wrong in attributing it to the potent influence of Gnosticism 
in the Catholic Church. He is, however, correct in referring 
to it as the gradual Hellenisation? or secularisation of 
Christianity ; just as the Thomist theology represented 
the Aristotelianising of Christianity. Each alike showed 
the power of Christianity to admit alien modes of thought. 
What, however, Harnack means by his criticism is that it 
implied the attempt to elevate this Hellenism into an abso- 
lute orthodoxy ; in the same way that the majority at 
the Council of Trent elevated the Thomist philosophy 
into the exclusive Catholicism of the Counter-Reformation. 
Both attempts were made by able and resolute men, 
and both alike were opposed as illegitimate by equally 
able men who had difficulty in making themselves heard. 
It is accordingly of the utmost importance to realise that 
the Creed of Nicaea was not by any means a triumph for 
Origenism, although it enshrined the noblest features of 
Origen’s teaching in its article ‘ God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God.’ It was in fact a triumph for nobody. 
Like Chalcedon it was a compromise ; it defined no doctrine 
of the Trinity, and its key-word did not come from 
Alexandria. 

1 Or Pluralistic-Monophysite ; because, besides being a doctrine of 
the Trinity, it was also the basis of the Christology afterwards known as 
monophysite, which was predominant in the Origenist East. It is the 
doctrine that the Logos, a semi-independent hypostasis, is the centre of 
the mixed human and divine nature of Christ (Loofs, op. cit., p. 212). 

2 Hist. of Dogma, ii. 169, etc. What is meant by Hellenism is 
succinctly stated in the very interesting little treatise which used to be 
ascribed to St. Athanasius, contva Arvianos iv. c: 10: ‘ He who says that 


the Father and the Son are two [Gods] Hellenises.’ This is Binitarianism, 
and it is the theology of the pre-Nicene school of Alexandria. 
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ANTIOCH AND THE DOCTRINE OF GOD IN GOD 


The rival tradition to that of Alexandria, and perhaps 
the older of the two traditions in Christian theology, is 
that which Loofs designates as the Economic-Trinitarian 
tradition.1 It has often been confused with Sabellianism,? 
but as a matter of fact it rebutted this accusation as hotly 
as the Alexandrians did that of tritheism. Among the 
names of heretics in the early history of the Church few 
were more notorious or more execrated than that of Paul of 
Samosata, Bishop of Antioch from A.D. 260 to 272, that is 
to say, just after the controversy between the two Dionysii ; 
none was more dreaded than that of Marcellus, Bishop of 
Ancyra (314-336), one of the Fathers of Nicaea ; denounced 
and finally expelled for Sabellianism in the East, but the 
friend of the great Athanasius and of the Pope in the West ; 
an enigmatic figure, who is united with Paul in the same 
condemnation by the heresy-hunter Epiphanius. Paul was 
finally condemned for Sabellian heresy at the Council of 
Antioch in 269%; but, like many other heretics, attempts 


1 Or Economic-Dyophysite, so called from the word oixovoula which 
was used to express the divine plan of salvation in which God is involved 
in three ‘ Persons,’ and which is the historical foundation of the doctrine 
of the Trinity; see p. 246. The classical expression of this thought is 
Irenaeus, c. Haer. iv: 25. Dyophysite, with reference to the doctrine of 
Two Natures in Christ, which was the characteristic doctrine of the School 
of Antioch and was afterwards vindicated as against Monophysitism at 
the Council of Chalcedon in a.p. 461. It was the logical result of their 
idea of God, and ofthe Logos who as éuootcws 7H OeG was united with a 
manhood in Christ which was itself not impersonal (Loofs, op. cit., p. 212). 

2 It is commonly supposed that Sabellianism represents the fullest 
development of the economic view of the Trinity. That this is a mis- 
taken view is shown by the fact that Marcellus of Ancyra, a well-known 
exponent of this view, lived a long time after the condemnation of Sabellius, 
about whose heresy very little in fact is known apart from what his enemies 
said; and the evidence of their theological opponents with regard to the 
teaching of the heretics of the early Church has come to be reckoned as 
worthless at the present day. 

8 There were at least three Synods held at Antioch before Paul was 
finally condemned ; which shows a good deal of hesitation on the part 
of the Origenists of the Right Wing, such as Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
who took no part in the final Synod. The dates of all are doubtful. 
Dionysius of Alexandria was invited, but could not go on account of ill- 
health: see Euseb. H.E. vii: 27, 2. Loofs considers that the Synodal © 
letter, being addressed to Dionysius of Rome, could have hardly contained 
a repudiation of the homoousion in so many words, as we should gather 
from St. Athanasius (de Synodis, 43 and 45) and St. Hilary (de Synodis, 81). 
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have been made in recent years to whitewash him.! 
Professor Bethune-Baker is convinced that Paul of Samosata 
had behind him a genuine historical tradition to which, in 
our reconstruction of doctrine, we must return.2 Loofs, 
who has re-examined the evidence, comes to the conclusion 
that apart from his personal character, which was not 
attractive, ‘he is one of the most interesting theologians 
of the pre-Nicene period, because he stands in the line of 
a tradition which had its roots in a period before the deluge 
of Hellenism swept over the Church.’ 2 

The Church Historians are unanimous in regarding him 
as a Dynamic Monarchian 4—that is to say, a unitarian 
who taught that Christ was a mere man on whom a divine 
Power descended at His Baptism. Enough has been said 
in the previous Essay on the subject of Monarchianism to 
make us wary of labelling any one a Monarchian without 
qualification ; and the evidence in the case of Paul is that, 
whatever he was, he was not a Monarchian. There is very 
strong evidence, which Loofs regards as conclusive,® that 
in repudiating the ridiculous charge of Judaism Paul of 
Samosata used the term homoousios of the Divine Logos ; 
the very word that was afterwards used at Nicaea. But 
there was evidently some mystery about it ; for the minutes 
of the Council which condemned him are lost, and no one 
exactly knows who did use the term or what was meant by 
it. Athanasius ° and Basil,” both supporters of the term, 
make Paul the objector to it; Hilary ® states that Paul 
used it. It is, however, a remarkable thing that when Paul 
is said to use it, then it is said to be used in the Sabellian 
sense ; but when he is said to object to it, then it is taken to 
be used in the supposed generic sense in which the two 
Gregories understood it. In either case Paul is made to 

1 E.g. Bishop Temple in Foundations, pp. 226 sq. 

2 Quoted by Raven, A pollinarianism, p. vii. 

3 Loofs, op. cit., p. 322. 

* Kidd, op. cit.,i. 500: ‘ The doctrine of Paul is the last word of ante- 
Nicene Monarchianism, dynamic and adoptionist ; and Paul is the ablest 
representative of it.’ 

5 Op. cit., pp. 148 sqqg._ Eusebius, H.E. vii. 27, calls him the corruptor 
of the flock of Christ, the leader of the Antiochene heresy. 

® Ath: de Syn. 45, where, however, he admits that he had not seen the 


Synodal Letter. 
? Basil, Ep. 52. 8 Hilary, de Syn. 81. 
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have the worst of it.1 There is evidently something that 
Paul was accustomed to teach, which it was very important 
for the Alexandrian School as represented by Firmilian of 
Cappadocia and Gregory Thaumaturgus,? Origenists as they 
were, to suppress by force if no other means were available. 
But the fragments and other evidence of Paul of Samosata, 
as recently collected by Loofs,? make it abundantly clear 
that if he did use the word homoousios, he used it at any rate 
in no Sabellian sense. He is usually accused of regarding 
the Logos as an impersonal attribute or quality of God. 
But that appears to be a slander which originated with 
Epiphanius. Paul’s own words contradict it.t If we are 
to believe Leontius of Byzantium, what Paul denied was 
not that the Logos had an hypostasis, but that He was 
authypostatos (i.e. that He had an independent hypostasis). 
In other words, Paul taught about the existence of the Logos 
exactly what the Alexandrians later on taught about the 
manhood of Christ, not that it had no personality, but that 
it had the personality of God. So Paul believed, and in fact 
said, that the Logos had no independent odot« apart from 
the Father; that He was in fact 6poovoreg with Him. 
Now the Alexandrian Bishops who condemned Paul in the 
Synod of 268 did not scruple to call the Logos a (second) 
ousia or hypostasis independent of the Father.® As we have 

1 Cf. also the discussion in Raven, Apollin. pp. 63 sqq., who suggests 
that the word was used by Athanasius and the Orthodox Nicenes probably 
in a generic sense in trinitarian doctrine, and in a personal sense in 
Christology. It is difficult to believe that theologians could have been so 
loose in the use of a word which was clearly regarded as of vital import- 
ance. Raven makes no allusion to the plainly economic character of 
Paul’s doctrine of the Trinity, which explains how he could use this term 
of the Logos without thinking Him only an impersonal attribute attached 
to the one ovcia—God. 

2 Also probably Dionysius of Alexandria himself. For the evidence 
see Loofs, op. cit., p. 36; Eusebius, H.E. vii. 27. One of the strongest 
pieces of evidence is that the Homoiousians in 357 argued against the 
Nicene Formula that the Synod of 268 had repudiated the homoousion. 

8 Op. cit. pp. 334-336. 

4 The words are: Toy Adyov eyévyncev 6 @eds tvev mapOévov kat %vev tivbs, 
oddévos bvros TAHY TOD @cod, kal ofrws bréorn 6 Adyos. Cf. Loofs, op. cit., p. 210 
(obi frcye Tov abdumdararoy Adyov yeyerjcGat ev TH XpirS). 

5 Epiphanius (Haer., 73. 12), quoting from a memorandum composed 
by George of Laodicea and Basil of Ancyra (members of the later 
Homoiousian party), says that Paul and Marcellus, no longer wishing to 
say that the Son of God was truly a Son, but taking occasion from the 
word Logos as meaning word or utterance from the mouth, were un- 


willing to call Him the Son of God ; accordingly the Fathers who judged 
Paul of Samosata at the Synod in question, in order to show that the 
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already seen, the two words meant the same thing at that 
time ; there is no doubt about that. But the important 
thing to observe is that although Paul was condemned, yet, 
as so often happened, his doctrine was established ; for one 
ousia or hypostasis of the Father and of the Logos is taken for 
granted by the creed and anathemas of the Council of 
Nicaea ; by the creed or exposition put forth by the non- 
Arianising Council of Sardica,! which was directed quite as 
much against the extreme Alexandrians as against the 
Arians ; and by Athanasius himself, at any rate subsequent 
to his exile in the West.? It is possible to accuse Paul of 
christological heresy ; it is no longer possible to accuse him 
of heresy in regard to his teaching about the Trinity. 

For what was the trinitarian teaching of these men, of 
Paul and of Marcellus of Ancyra, who, as we saw, were 
bracketed together as heretics by the writer Epiphanius ? 
In the first place, it is perfectly certain that they taught a 
doctrine of the Logos which was radically different from 
the Alexandrian, and had in fact nothing whatever beyond 
the name itself in common with it. 

Here indeed we do find a case in which theologians were 
at cross purposes. Paul, according to Epiphanius, said 


Son has hypostasis, and is self-existent, and has real being, and is no mere 
word, were compelled to call the Son also ousia, declaring the difterence 
between one who is in himself without substance and one who has substance 
by the word ousia (Loois, op. cit., p. 146). 

1 See Kidd, op. cit., ii. 85. It turned dpootcioy into thy rhs broordcews 
évérnra. Harnack (op. cit., iv. 68 n.) regards the description of the Faith 
issued by this Council as ‘ the most unambiguous expression of the Western 
view.’ The formula is in Theodoret, H.E. ii. 8: ‘If they were to ask 
what then is the hypostasis of the Son, we confess that it was that of the 
Father, which is alone confessed.’ 

2 E.g., the Ep. ad Afros, 4. It is to be noted that Athanasius himself 
speaks of the Word as not without hypostasis, but as évodo.os, immanent 
in the substance of God (de Syn. 42). 

3 The whole of the cross-examination of Paul by the Grand Inquisitor 
Malchion is most interesting reading. The latter seems to have boasted 
afterwards that he had unmasked a heretic who was trying to hide his 
_ poisonous doctrine by means of arguments which he exposed. See Loofs, 
op. cit., pp. 334-337, who also strenuously denies the possibility that the 
Origenist and Martyr, the highly venerated Lucian, could have been the 
pupil of Paul, as he is usually supposed to be (see Kidd, of. cit., i. 502). 
If this is so, it disposes of the ridiculous attempt to make Paul the father of 
Arianism. To do so is to add insult to a man already sufficiently injured, 
and rather unintelligent insult ; for Paul had not the remotest connexion 
with Origenism or with Arianism. Cf. also Raven, Apoll. pp. 72-76, 
who regards Lucian the Martyr as founder of the School of Antioch— 
a still more fantastic view ; but he has not considered the possibility that 
there may have been two Lucians, one of whom was a Bishop at Antioch 
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. {that ‘God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are one 
God, and that His Logos and His Spirit were always im 
God, just as his own reason is in the heart of aman.’? In 
other words, he taught a doctrine of the immanence of the 
Logos in the heart of God, not unlike that suggested by 
the words of St. John xiv. ro, which he quoted, ‘I am in 
the Father and the Father in me.’ We have already 
observed that this did not mean that Paul regarded the 
Logos as a mere quality of God, but as eternally involved 
in the being of God, and coming into what we may perhaps 
call personal 2 existence for the purpose of the divine self- 
communication. His words are: ‘The Virgin bore this Man 
by the Holy Ghost, but Him (the Logos) God begat without 
a Virgin and without any one, there being no one but God, and 
thus it was that the Logos came into personal existence.’ ® 
Almost identical language was afterwards used by Marcellus 
of Ancyra, who taught that ‘ the Logos came forth from the 
Father, when before all creation there was a certain silence, 
as was natural, the Word being in God; there was nothing 
except just God.’* This same tradition receives remark- 
able confirmation from a casual remark of Origen in his 
Commentary on St. John’s Gospel,5 in which he states that 
there were numerous Christians who employed only the name 
of the Logos for the pre-existent Christ (without its philo- 
sophical connotation and only in the sense of an utterance 
of the Father which, somehow in silence, came to expression) 
and did not therefore allow Him a hyfostasis or ousia ; and 


and belonged to the school of Paul, while the other was the Origenist 
presbyter and martyr. The spiritual pilgrimage of Lucian from Ebionism 
to orthodoxy, so touchingly described by Raven, is a fascinating but 
wholly conjectural hypothesis. See Loofs, op. cit., pp. 183 sqq. and 262. 

1 Epiph. Haer. 65. 

* Itcannot be too strongly emphasised that in using the words ‘personal’ 
and ‘person,’ early Christian theology was far from suggesting anything 
in the nature of what in our modern psychology is known as personality. 
Such an idea as applied to God in any form would have been considered 
rank heresy. Webb has shown that it was the Reformation heretic 
Socinus who first introduced the idea. Independent existence is what 
was meant by hAypostasis, but to attach to it ideas of self-consciousness 
is to go beyond the evidence. See Webb, God and Personality, p. 61 sqq. 

8 For the words in the original Greek see above, p. 260, n. 4. 

* Loofs, op. cit., pp. 206 sg. Marcellus said that the Logos existed as 
an évépyem. He thus uses one of the Aristotelian terms to express the 
relationship of the Logos to the Father ; whereas Paul, probably following 
Tertullian and Theophilus of Antioch, uses the (Stoic ?) expressions Adyos 
évdiidderos and Adyos mpopopids. 

5 Origen, Com. in Joh. i. 1. 
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that they based this doctrine on a text from the Psalms— 
‘My heart hath poured forth a good word.’? But the 
evidence goes even further than that. Tertullian, who, as 
we shall see, reveals a great deal to us in his treatise Against 
Praxeas, explains the meaning of the Logos as he understood 
it, by translating it by the Latin seymo, meaning ‘ speech,’ 
rather than by ratio, meaning ‘ reason,’ and remarking that 
it is the simple use of our people to say that the Word of 
Revelation was with God 2; to which he adds the remarkable 
statement ‘ Although God had not yet sent forth His Word 


(sermonem), all the same He had It both with and in Reason 


itself within Himself, while sclently meditating and arranging 
with Himself what he was afterwards to state in word. 
For meditating and arranging in company with His Reason, 
He made that into Word which he was dealing with by 
Word. To understand it more easily, take knowledge from 
yourself and from the image and likeness of God, that you 
have also in yourself, reason. . . . Whatever you think is 
word ; whatever you understand is speech.’ # 

Evidently Paul and Marcellus had good authority for the 
expressions they claimed the right to use about God and His 
Being. They could point to an earlier authority even than 
Tertullian ; St. Ignatius, himself Bishop of Antioch, had 
spoken in his letters of a Logos coming forth from Silence to 
reveal the Father,* a Logos who in Christ is ‘ the infallible 


PPS RV. 2. 

2 Tert. adv. Prax., 5. Cf. also the extremely interesting and candid 
remarks of the treatise which until recently was ascribed to Athanasius, 
the Fourth Oration against the Arians; where occurs the following 
passage: ‘ Some of the Samosatenes, separating the Logos from the Son, 
allege that the Son is Christ, while the Logos is Another : and they find a 
pretext from the Acts in the words rightly uttered by Peter, but by them 
wrongly interpreted, viz. “He sent the Word to the children of Israel, 
preaching the gospel of peace through Jesus Christ”’’ (c. Arian. iV. 30; 
cf. Acts x. 36). 

3 adv. Prax. 5 (tr. Souter). Cf. also the same passage a few lines_ 
previously : ‘ For at first God was alone, He was to Himself both Universe 
and place, and everything alone moreover, because there was nothing 
outside but Himself. But even at that time He was not alone, for He had 
with Him what He had in Himself, namely His Reason. For God is 
rational and reason was first in Him and thus it was that from Him it 
came into all things.’ 

4 Ignat. ad Magnes. viii. 2. The wh omitted by Lightfoot was clearly 
the later addition of an Origenist. The word mpocd@déy as applied to 
the Logos was afterwards anathema to Origen and his School, to whom 
it suggested the emanations of Gnostic theosophy, just as their own 
mediating Logos suggested Paganism to others. 
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mouth by which the Father spake.’1 They could appeal, 
finally, to a greater than either of these, no less a one than 
Irenaeus, the most Christian of all Fathers, who himself 
refused to use the Neo-Platonic language and who spoke 
of a Son who is the ‘ measure of the Father ; for the Father 
contains Him.’ ? , 

From this evidence it is at any rate probable that Paul 
of Samosata, followed by Marcellus of Ancyra, taught a 
doctrine of the Logos that was at least as Scriptural as that 
of Origen, and which was based upon a sound and widespread 
tradition in the Church. In the first place, they taught that 
God had come forth into time and activity for the purpose 
of communicating Himself in Creation and afterwards in 
Redemption ; to this divine Movement they gave the name 
of the Logos, who remained ever hidden in the bosom of the 
Father. It is a doctrine of God im God, just as the doctrine 
of Alexandria was a doctrine of God of God. And, in the 
second place, it cannot be too strongly emphasised that the 
Antiochene tradition knew nothing of the term Son as 
applied to the pre-existent Logos, in whatever sense used. 
By the word ‘ Son’ they always meant the historical Christ ; 
and this was the cause of a good deal of trouble later on 
with Nestorianism. Loofs remarks that the transference of 
the conception of Son to the pre-existent Logos by the 
Alexandrian theologians was the most important factor in 
the establishment of the pluralistic character of Christian. 
doctrine.* 

But it is further to be observed that we have in Paul of 
Samosata a real doctrine of the Spirit, and therefore also of 
the Trinity. As the Logos is from all eternity im the 
Father, in the same way also is the Spirit from the begin- 
ning implicit in the Son-Logos; and only becomes explicit 

1 Tgnat. ad Rom. viii. 2. 

2 adv. Haer.iv. 4.2. ‘Ipsum immensum Patrem in Filio mensuratum ; 
mensura enim Patris Filius; quoniam et capit eum.’ Cf. iv. 20. 4: 
“Visus ... (Deus) per Filium adoptive.’ The immediate reference is 
undoubtedly in both cases to the historic Jesus. Cf. also the expression 
applied to the Word iniv. 14.1: ‘ Manere Filium in Deo.’ 

3 And all might perhaps trace their spiritual descent from no less 
a person than the Gnostic Valentinus, whose well-known statement on 
the Holy Spirit as the ‘ vinculum amoris’ in the Trinity is quoted on 


Pp. 298, n. 2. 
* Loofs, op. cit., p. 315. Cf. Epiph. Haer. 71. 
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—or, as we should perhaps put it, personal—to become the 
Paraclete in the Church. ‘ After the earthly life of Jesus, 
from the departing and the exalted Lord, the Spirit, His 
Spirit, which is at the same time the Spirit of the Father, 
went forth into the Church.’! Again and again Tertullian 
uses almost the same language to the effect that the Logos 
came forth from the Father with the Spirit within Him,? 
who is described as the third step or stage of the divine 
Majesty.? In Tertullian as in Paul of Samosata Word and 
Spirit are one until the coming of the Spirit into the Church. 
He speaks of the Spirit as the body of the Word; as its 
substance and its activity. All that Marcellus of Ancyra 
did was to put the idea of an unfolding 5 of the Godhead 
into rather more scientific language. He spoke of an expan- 
sion (7tAxtvopzéc) of the one God into a Trinity, not in the 
way that Sabellius had taught, by the Father ceasing for 
the time being to exist ; nor as the Gnostics had taught, by 
a species of reproduction or emanation ; but as St. Paul had 
said, by ‘increasing with the increase of God.’ According to 
this tradition (which we may with Loofs call the Economic- 
Trinitarian tradition) the Son and the Spirit are not 
dependent or independent centres of divine Being, but 
unfoldings of the Eternal Spirit in an emerging purpose, 
or economy (to use the common expression of the early 
Church). It is indeed highly probable that the thought in 
question, especially as it is found in Tertullian, had its root 
in the Stoic phraseology, first applied to the Christian facts 
by the Apologist Theophilus, himself Bishop of Antioch in 


1 Loois, op. cti., pp. 218 sg. A good modern version of this view of the 
Spirit is to be found in Milligan, Reswrrection of Christ, p. 195: ‘ The 
Spirit bestowed upon us by the glorified Lord is not the Third Person 
of the Trinity in the soleness of His personality possessed by Him before 
the foundation of the world was laid . . . not the Third Person of the 
Trinity in His absolute and metaphysical existence, but that Person as 
communicated by the Son, who is human as well as divine.’ 

2 Cf. Tert. adv. Prax. 7: ‘eo spiritu qui sermoni inerat.’ 

3 Tert. adv. Prax. 30: ‘ tertium gradum maiestatis.’ 

4 Tert. adv. Prax. 8: ‘Sermo autem spiritu structus est, et ut ita 
dixerim, sermonis corpus est spiritus.’ 

5 Avacroan (Zahn, Marcellus, p. 70). The opposite process—the 
return of the Triad into the Monad—-was known as cucroat, and the whole 
process, by which it was thought that the Lord would one day be 
reabsorbed into the Father, was really only an attempt on the part of 
Marcellus to put into theological language the faith of Irenaeus: cf. for 
example such a passage as Iren. Haer. v. 36. 2. 


Pid 
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the second century. He was the first to use the term 
‘triad’ 1 as a description of the Christian idea of God, and 
it is he who is the first to use the expression ‘ In the begin- 
ning God was alone, and in Him the Logos,’ ? which we 
have noted again and again as recurring throughout this 
tradition. In his.attempt to explain the relation between 
God the Father and God the Word, he made use of the 
distinction (commonly believed to have been Stoic in origin) 
between the Adyog évdiaQeto¢ (that is, the Word im- 
manent in God) and the Adyog mpopopixd¢ (that is, the 
Word going forth to the creation of the Universe). ‘The 
truth,’ he says, ‘ shows that the Logos was always immanent 
in the heart of God; and God begat this Logos to go forth, 
not thereby emptying himself of the Logos, but begetting 
him and yet always in intimate association with the Logos.’ 8 
But the Logos did not come forth empty ; there was already 
with Him and in Him the Divine Spirit or Wisdom : ‘ God 
having uttered Him before the worlds together with his 
own Wisdom.’ 4 

The fact is that we are here face to face with an older 
tradition than that of Alexandria, a tradition according to 
which a doctrine of the Spirit was part of the divine revela- 
tion, and which regarded the Spirit, equally with the divine 
Word, as God. It is not, of course, to be denied that the 
conception of an unfolding God, what the German writers 


1 Theoph. ad Aut. 2. 15. 2 bid. 2. 22. S TDi 2022. 

“ In early Christian writers it is difficult to distinguish between the 
three words Logos, Spirit, and Wisdom. This is to be expected, con- 
sidering how interchangeable had been their use in the Old Testament 
writings and especially in the Wisdom Literature. Indeed it would not 
be a rash conjecture to suggest that both the Alexandrian and the 
Antiochene traditions are to be traced ultimately to the two different 
versions of Proverbs viii. 22—‘ The Lord formed me (Wisdom) as the 
beginning of His way, before His works’ (R.V. marg.) ; where the Vulgate 
has ‘ possedit me’ and the Septuagint ‘@krisé pe.’ (The Hebrew, 
according to Burney, without doubt means ‘created me.’) In the one 
case the Logos was an immanent possession of God from all eternity, 
who was unfolded in revelation ; in the other he was a separate being, 
and God begat Him from all eternity, or else, as the Arian said, created 
Him in time. This was the most famous proof text in Christian exegesis, 
and to this text (and to proof texts in general) how many of the troubles 
of the early Church were due! In a paper on the subject read shortly 
before his lamented death to the Oxford Society of Historical Theology, 
Dr. Burney defended in vigorous terms on biblical grounds a doctrine 
which Dr. Raven would describe as an out-and-out Apollinarian theology : 
see J.T.S. xxvii. 160 sqq. 
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Harnack and Loofs call a Wesens-Entfaltung in God, is a 
highly philosophical conception, at any rate as we have it 
in Marcellus of Ancyra; it is a conception no less philoso- 
phical than that of Origen. Both were liable to the utmost 
misconception. Nevertheless, if the Alexandrian doctrine 
bore witness to the truth of the divine self-communication, 
that of Paul and Marcellus, who were condemned for pre- 
ferring the older tradition of Tertullian, Irenaeus, Ignatius, 
and Theophilus, bore testimony to a no less important 
truth, that of the unity of the divine self-consciousness, 
a thought which, as we shall see, was afterwards seized 
upon and developed by the best minds in the Western 
Church, and which has been fatally obscured by the unhappy 
word ‘ Monarchianism.’ All that remains at the moment to 
be said is that Professor Bethune-Baker is not necessarily 
right in thinking that Paul of Samosata represents a tradition 
to which in our reconstruction of doctrine we must return.? 
All that we have a right to say is that the Logos Doctrine 
of Paul of Samosata had absolutely nothing to do with the 
dominant Alexandrian conception, and that it was unjustly 
suppressed by the Fathers of that school. Neither Professor 
Bethune-Baker nor Dr. Raven appears to realise that all that 
was valuable in Paul’s doctrine of the Trinity was carefully 
preserved at Nicaea in the homoousion and is with us still ; 
the reason being that Paul and Marcellus, and the whole 
“economic ’ tradition, had two powerful friends. One was 
St. Athanasius himself, and the other was the See of Rome. 


1 It is possible that where Marcellus went wrong was in departing from 
_ Tertullian’s idea of a genuine movement or unfolding of the divine 
Being, and conceiving the Deity to be extended in respect of activity only. 

2 It is a misfortune that the attempts to whitewash Paul have been 
almost wholly confined to his Christology, which was very dull, and in 
which he does not himself appear to have been greatly interested. See 
Temple in Foundations, pp. 226 sq.,and Raven, A pollinarianism, pp. 50 sqq. 
Raven actually uses the word ‘ deification’ to express his view of Paul’s 
Christology. This surely is a canard of Epiphanius, who with the 
historian Reville is the only authority quoted. Yet Raven himself admits 
that the Christology of Paul, ‘ although the most interesting part of his 
work [!], is only a consequence of his insistence on Monarchianism.’ 
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IV 


ST, ATHANASIUS AND ROME; AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
DIVINE COINHERENCE 


The question is too seldom asked, what contribution did 
Rome make to Nicaea? Yet the contribution of Rome was 
an all-important one, because she had ideas on the subject 
of the Trinity which were eminently sane and reasonable, 
and she maintained, as we shall see, a valuable tradition. 
It is interesting to note that she was represented at the 
Council by the Legate Vincent, who was afterwards Bishop 
of Capua, and who as Papal Legate subscribed to the 
statement of the Council of Sardica which exculpated both 
Athanasius and Marcellus of Ancyra.1 We have already 
had occasion to notice the attitude taken up by Pope 
Dionysius against the Alexandrian Bishop of the same 
name, which leaves us in no doubt as to which side he was 
on, and which tradition he backed up. He stood for the 
homoousion, the essential unity of the God of the Universe 
and the Divine Word, the ‘ gathering up of the Word and 
the Spirit into the Father in one as in a summit,’ and finally 
the abiding of the Spirit in God.? We find in this view all 
the essentials that were, and that continued ever after to be, 
contained in the doctrine of the Western Church. We note, 
however, that the doctrine of Pope Dionysius is no mere 
credal statement—it is a full-blown theology. That this 
was the case was due in large measure, if not wholly, to the 
work of three master minds, one of whom was also a master 
of phrase toa degree that few except Augustine can be said to 
have rivalled. Hippolytus, Tertullian and Novatian repre- 
sent the attempt of the West to give philosophical expression 
to the trinitarian rule of faith which already existed at 
Rome and in Africa in the shape of the Apostles’ Creed. 
This attempt to adapt religion to modern thought was as 
usual not welcomed. ‘The plain man shrinks,’ so Tertullian 
says of the Roman of his day, ‘at the expression of the 
divine economy; because he thinks that economy, im- 
plying a number and arrangement of Trinity, is really a 


1 Ath. Ap.c. Av. 50; Hist. Ar. 20. 
* Feltoe, Dionysius of Alexandria, pp. 169 sqq.; cf. Ath. de decret. 26; 
de sent. Dion. 13. 
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division of Unity, whereas Unity, deriving Trinity from 
itself, is not destroyed by it, but made serviceable.’ 1 

Tertullian has always been a certain embarrassment to 
orthodoxy. Of his greatness there has never been any 
question. Harnack goes so far as to say that by comparison 
with Tertullian the East never had anyone who could be 
called a Church Father at all.2 He stamped himself with 
all the strength of an indomitable. personality upon the 
phraseology of the Christian Church—a stamp which it 
bears to this day. No one ever dared to condemn him, as 
they did Origen ; on the contrary, it was he who condemned 
a Pope and excommunicated the Church. But that has not 
prevented posterity from regarding him as one of the 
greatest of churchmen. And yet his theology is a puzzle. 
The great traditions which we have been considering meet 
in him without any attempt at reconciliation. At one 
moment he is a pluralistic, at another an economic trini- 
tarian. That places him at once in the line of tradition 
represented by Theophilus, Ignatius, Irenaeus, Paul of 
Samosata, Dionysius of Rome, Marcellus of Ancyra; and 
he is the centre of it. The formula which is most closely 
associated with his name, and which we still use, is three 
Persons in one Substance.2 It was in many respects a bad 
formula, because it has for ever afterwards suggested three 
different people, as indeed it well might. It is possible that 
Tertullian when he used it had in mind the portioning out 
or sharing of the divine Imperium by the Emperor and his 
real or adopted sons whom he took into partnership* with 
himself. What he meant by substantia may be doubtful, 
but it is pretty clear that he meant by persona what it always 
meant in Roman Law and still does mean in English— 
namely subject as opposed to object ; and in particular the 

1 Tert. adv. Prax.3: ‘Simplicesenim... expavescunt ad olxovoyiay,’ etc. 

2 Harnack, History of Dogma, v. 14. 

3 Una substantia, tres personae. Cf. Tert. adv. Prax.2: ‘ Thus economy 
arranges unity in trinity; regulating the Father, Son and Spirit: this 
however not in unchangeable condition, but in rank; not in substance 
but in attitude ; not in office but in appearance; but of one substance, 
and of one essence and of one power, because there is one God from 
whom these ranks and attitudes and appearances are derived in the name 
of the Father and Son and Holy Spirit’ (tr. Souter). 


4 Harnack, op. cit., ii. 257. Tert. adv. Prax. 4: ‘Monarchiam . . 
in tot nominibus constitutam in quot deus vult.’ 
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subject in the sense of one who can be endowed with 
property.1 Thus we have personality as applied to property, 
the persona of a body corporate, the ficta persona of the 
mediaeval Canon Law, and so on. In any case Tertullian 
appears to have meant that the substance or being of God 
is shared by three subjects, and that these three subjects are 
the office-bearers in God, or the holders of the Divine 
Imperium.? It is not a very satisfactory definition ; it isa 
legal subtlety, far removed from the language of the New 
Testament. Its significance lies in the fact that it is trini- 
tarian; its importance in that the word persona was | 
afterwards translated by the Greeks into the word hypostasis,? 
which meant ‘ individual object,’ or example of a thing. 
This is Tertullian in his pluralistic guise—and it must be 
admitted that as a result of it he is to be held responsible 
for the tritheistic character of Monotheism in the West in 
later days. Nordoeshestopthere. Tertullian may be said 
to have regarded the Son in some sense as an hyfostasis * ; 
at any rate to use language which suggests the influence of 
Justin Martyr and the pluralistic view. The Son whom he 
describes as no mere quality or accident, but as possessing 
substance, is a portion of the whole of which the Father is 
the totality ; he is an individuum, everywhere with the 
Father. ‘ You have,’ he tells Praxeas, ‘two, one com- 
manding it to be done, another doing it’’ .. . ‘ for it is 
more tolerable to proclaim two divided (Gods) than one God 
who changes His form.’® Father and Son indeed are so 


/1+ In Roman Law the word was used by transference of a haereditas 
or magisivatus. Compare the recent case before the Privy Council in 
which it was decided by that Court that a Hindu idol was a ‘ person’ 
and could hold property. 

? The Son and the Spirit are consortes substantiae patris (adv. Prax. 3); 
cf. also adv. Prax.2: ‘ Custodiatur oixovoulas sacramentum, quae unitatem 
in trinitatem disponit, tres dirigens, patrem et filium et spiritum sanctum, 
tres autem non statu, sed gradu, nec substantia, sed forma, nec potestate, 
sed specie, unius autem substantiae et unius status et unius potestatis.’ 
See also Bigg, The Origins of Christianity, p. 392. 

3 See Bigg, Christian Platonisis of Alexandria, p. 165, 0. I. 

* Harnack, op. cit., iv. 121 sqq. 

5 adv. Prax. 26: ves substantiva = Gk. oicia. 

6‘ Pater enim tota substantia est : filius vero derivatio totius et portio’ 
(adv. Prax. 9). 

7 adv. Prax. 12. : 

8 Versipellem (adv. Prax. 23). This, of course, is a hit at Sabellius 
Bi believed in a Protean view of God. That at least is what his enemies 
said. 
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distinct, that Tertullian ventures to distinguish them not 
only in respect of number, name and person, but in point of 
situation and locality also—you have the Son on earth, you 
have the Father in heaven.! Son and Spirit, distinguished 
as secunda and tertia persona divinitatis, are in some way 
united into a whole that is to be described as unum not unus, 
unique but not singular.? All this is pluralistic writing, 
differing only from Origenism in that it remains strongly 
trinitarian, instead of being, like the Eastern theologies, 
binitarian. Tertullian gives no reason for so strongly 
_asserting three Persons instead of only two—but the reason 
is obvious. It lies in the fact that he belongs to another 
tradition, which was accustomed to think in terms of a 
genuine Trinity and not merely of an idealistic Logos 
doctrine, and which spoke of the Three as being of one 
_ hypostasts or ousia—the tradition which we have seen reason 
to connect with Antioch. 

For there is another Tertullian, a Tertullian so different 
from the originator of the phrases above mentioned that it 
has even been doubted whether Tertullian the Lawyer is 
the same person as Tertullian the Theologian. We have 
already quoted a passage from Tertullian which links him 
closely with the tradition represented by Ignatius, Paul of 
Samosata, and Marcellus of Ancyra.? Moreover we find him 
using the sort of illustration which proves his affinity with 
this tradition. God produces the Word, as the sun a ray; 
and the point where the ray strikes is a third from the sun.* 
It will be rementbered that Justin repudiated such language. 
In this guise, Tertullian appears with a wholly economic 
conception of the Trinity. Difference and number are not 
in God, so far as He is conceived in His eternal immovable 
Being (statu), but only in so far as He is regarded as being in 
motion (gradu). ‘Tres... non statu, sedgradu.’® Weare to 
understand by the Trinity, not merely a threefold work, 
a threefold activity, still less a threefold Being, but a three- 


1 adv. Prax. 23. 

2 adv. Prax. 25: ‘ quitres unum sunt, non unus.’ Cf. also adv. Prax. 
27: ‘the Word and the Spirit, who with the Word was born of the 
Father’s will’—on which Souter remarks that it is ‘perhaps the most 
important Christological passage in Tertullian.’ 

e See. p-2263. 4 adv. Prax. 8. 5 adv. Prax. 2. 


«4 
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fold Movement of God Himself.1 The threefold Revelation 
of the early Christian and Roman traditions corresponds, 
as Tertullian thought, to a threefold evolution (within time 
or without, who can say ?) of the Divine Being Itself. This 
we found was the teaching of Paul of Samosata, for which 
he was condemned by the Synod of Antioch. Tertullian was 
too strong a man to be condemned. He condemned others, 
and excommunicated the Church of Rome! Or rather he 
left the Church of his own accord and became a Montanist, 
because he considered that not enough respect was shown 
by the official Church to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
The Spirit, he taught, is tevtius gradus matestatis, tertium 
nomen divinitatis; He is the apex of the sun’s ray; and 
just as he had spoken of the Father having the Son in 
Himself, although projected on to the earth, so also 
Tertullian speaks of the Son as being not without the Spirit, 
who is contained within Him, until he is poured forth upon 
the Christian community.® 

It would be possible to multiply instances almost in- 
definitely. Suffice it to say that on one point the true 
Tertullian never betrays himself. The unity of God is a 
unity of ‘substance’; and ‘substance’ for Tertullian, as 
for Paul or for Athanasius, meant one thing and one thing 
only, viz. concrete individual being. Had he meant any- 
thing else he could have said ‘ nature,’ but that is exactly 
what he refused to say.5 Apart from this sheet anchor, 
for which we may be thankful, Harnack’s brilliant judgment 
on Tertullian is unassailable: ‘In its point of departure, 
its plan, and its details, the whole exposition is not dis- 


1 True, Tertullian spoke of both the Logos and the Spirit as merely 
vis or virtus divinitatis; but, as we have seen, this does not mean that for 
Tertullian (any more than for Marcellus of Ancyra) they are devoid of 
hypostasis : they are of one hypostasis with the Eternal God (adv. Prax. 
7 and 19). 

2 Cf. adv. Prax. 13: ‘Christus . . . factus secundus a patre, et cum 
spiritu tertius.’ 

3 adv. Prax. 30. In adv. Prax. 26 the Spiritis called ‘ portionem totius, 
quae cessura erat in filii nomen.’ 

« The true Tertullian sums up his doctrine in the words ‘ the Son, the 
second Person, His own Word, already cleaving to Him, and the third, 
the Spirit, in the Word ’ (adv. Prax. 12). 

5 Cf. Tert. de An. 32: ‘ Aliud est substantia, aliud natura substantiae ; 
si quidem substantia propria est rei cuiusque; natura vero potest esse 
communis.’ See Harnack, op. cit., ii. 257. 
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tinguished from the teachings of contemporaneous and 
subsequent Greek philosophers, but merely differs in its 
aim. . . . Byitsaid Tertullian united the scientific, idealistic 
cosmology with the utterances of early Christian tradition 
about Jesus in such a way as to make the two, as it were, 
appear the totally dissimilar wings of one and the same 
building. With peculiar versatility he contrived to make 
himself at home in both wings.’ 1 

It is unnecessary to pursue the subject in any detail 
into Hippolytus and Novatian. We shall only find the 
same thing. The doctrine of Hippolytus must remain 
obscure until it is satisfactorily decided which of the books 
that bear his name are to be ascribed to him. But it can 
hardly be doubted that he stands in the same line of 
tradition with Tertullian. The Logos, though not eternally 
personal, is not without hypostasis.2 The Father was at 
first alone, and when He willed He set the Son over against 
Himself in creation. The most characteristic expression of 
Hippolytus is that in which he speaks of the ‘ Selxvvotc’ 
or “ showing forth ’ of the Son by the Father ; the bringing” 
forth to light of the Son, who was eternally present in the 
divine essence, but visible hitherto only to the Father. 
This is the “ begetting of the Son’?; so that He henceforth 
stands over against the Father as Another.4 

Novatian is, of course, even more closely connected with 
Tertullian, whose pupil he was. Like Tertullian also he was 
educated in the Stoic philosophy and uses its ideas plenti- 
fully. He, like his master, left the Church for the sake of a 
puritan ideal. But he is par excellence a theologian of the 
Roman Church. In Novatian we find all the familiar land- 
marks of the economic trinitarian position. The Logos is 
sermo, not verbum or ratio; He came forth from God, of 
whom the proof text is quoted, ‘ My heart hath poured forth 
a good word ’—that is, the word of revelation From 
Him, at such a time as He willed * (so Novatian seems to 


1 Harnack, op. cit., ii. 261. 2 Hippol. c. Noet. 10, 11 ; Philos. 23. 

’ This is a beautiful conception, and justly to be compared with 
Augustine’s phrase ‘ Est esse de Patre videre Patrem’ in de Trin. ii. 3 
(of which it was perhaps the source). 

4 “Erepos. Cf. Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i. vol. ii. p. go. 

5 de Trin.15. Vide supra, p. 263. 

6 de Trin. 31: ‘ Ex quo, quando ipse voluit, sermo Filius natus est.’ 

T 
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quote from Hippolytus), the Word who is the Son was born. 
\ The Father is one God, from whom this power of the divinity 
was sent forth. It was in this substance that Christ 
existed before the worlds. It is an interesting fact that 
Novatian is coupled with Paul of Samosata and Noetus and 
Marcellus as heretics by Epiphanius, as well as by the 
Egyptian historian Ammonius. This must be from an 
ancient source, because the Novatians were induced by 
Constantine to subscribe to the Nicene Symbol, and their 
leader would no longer therefore be numbered among the 
heretics. Without doubt Paul of Samosata knew himself 
to be on safe ground when he refused to call the Logos a 
separate obeta, over against the Father. 

So far we have merely the tradition to which Tertullian 
gave so powerful an impetus. But there is another and 
deeper thought in Novatian which makes his treatise more 
worth reading even than Tertullian. It is a seed which we 
shall find bearing fruit later onin the West, and it is a mystical 
thought. At the end of his treatise he remarks in the 
_ peculiar language of the tradition with which we are dealing, 

“* He who is before all time must be said to have been ever 
in the Father. For time cannot be attributed to Him who 
was before time, for He was always in the Father, or else 
the Father would not always be Father.’ He goes on to 
say, ‘ the Father is shown to be one God, true and eternal, 
from whom alone this power of divinity is emitted ; which 
though transmitted to the Son and focussed upon Him, 
returns on itself once more to the Father through their 
fellowship in one substance.’? Harnack and others re- 
present Novatian as teaching that the Son’s circumscribed 
existence is bound up with His task on earth, and ceases and 
is reabsorbed into the Father's when that task is com- 
pleted.t This is no more true of Novatian than it is of 
Marcellus of Ancyra, of Tertullian, or of Paul of Samosata. 
The return of the Son’s Godhead to the Father is in reality 
© regarded by these writers not as a future event but as an 

“ever-present reality. It is the movement by which the 


1 Loofs, op. cit. pp. 144 sqq., 161, 163; Epiph. Haer. 65. 
2 Novatian, de Trin. 31. 3 Novatian, loc. cit. 
4 Harnack, op. cit., iil. 314, n. 2. 
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union of the Son with the Father is maintained.1 Novatian 
is laying the foundation of that doctrine of civcumincessio? 
(i.e. the intimate mutual interpenetration of the three 
Divine Persons of the Trinity) which is itself, in a certain 
sense, already the adumbration of that profounder notion of 
personality which, as Ottley remarks, was so clearly at that 
time necessary. Novatian was the first to see that necessity 
and in part to supply it. In clear and sublime language, 
which is as far removed from the crudeness of his master 
as it is from the tedious rhetoric of the Greek Fathers, 
Novatian proceeds to a climax in which for a brief moment 
he seems to reach out and touch, like St. Augustine,’ the 
Unity of God—of the God who is at once of God and in 
*God and one with God. ‘He who was in the Father, 
because He was of the Father, was afterwards with the 
Father, because He proceedeth forth from the F ather, of 
that same divine substance, whose name is the Word, by 
whom all things are made and without whom nothing was 
made ; God proceeding from God, accomplishing according 
to His Person after the Father as Son, but yet not in that 
robbing the Father’ of His unity.’ No wonder that, when 
it came to Nicaea, the Novatians, now reconciled once more 
to the Catholic Church, and represented by their Bishop 
Acesius, were strong advocates of the Homoousios.® 
If men like these were in any sense representative of 
Rome, it becomes clear on which side Athanasius stood and 
with what weapons he fought Arianism. Not with those of 
Origen ; they broke in his hands. It was with difficulty 
that the ordinary orthodox ‘ binitarian ’ could see what was 
wrong with it. There was certainly no groaning about it.é 
It was accepted, in its milder form, as the logical expression 


1 See Fausset, Novat. de Trin. p. 2 and Pate 0; ; 

2 Greek repixépnots. For the expansion of this idea see below, Pp. 292 
sqq. Of Dionysius of Alexandria it must in justice be said that he revealed 
some faint conception of the thought when he said that the three 
hypostases were év &AAfAos, bound upineach other. Cf, Ath. de Syn. 12. 

3 Doctrine of the Incarnation, p. 269. 

4 Aug. Conf. ix. 10; Novat. de Trin. 27), 

® Harnack, art. ‘ Novatian’ in Real-Encyhklopddie fiiy Prot. Theol. 
(quoted by Fausset, p. 49). They were also strong supporters of Marcellus 
of Ancyra, and according to Harnack there was not a single Arian of note 
in the Novatian churches (Harnack, op. cit., ii. 314, n. I). 

* Cf. St. Jerome’s famous remark, ‘ The world awoke and groaned to 
find itself Arian.’ This was, of course, only the Eastern world. 
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of Origenism. - No less an historical curiosity is the expres- 
sion Athanasius contra mundum. Athanasius was not alone, 
far from it ; he had behind him a widespread and ancient 
tradition, well represented in a Council which for once 
was not packed. He had the omnipotence of Rome at his 
back, a Church which never erred in matters of the faith 
until it declared itself incapable of doing so. And the 
weapon he deliberately chose to fight with was the watch- 
word of the tradition of Antioch, the watchword of Paul of 
Samosata, of Marcellus, of Tertullian, of Novatian and of the 
Roman See!; but the watchword on account of which the 
Origenists had condemned their rivals. It serves no useful 
purpose to say that he used it in a different sense, any more 
than it does to say, with the historians,? that the Bishops at 
Nicaea disliked it because it was not Scriptural or because it . 
was Sabellian—anything rather than the real reason, which 
is that it was Antiochene and not Alexandrian, and that it 
was aimed at themselves. The significance of the term is 
in fact twofold. In the first place it represented the protest 
of St. Athanasius against the rigid binitarian tradition of 
the popular Origenism of his day. The protest was quite 
deliberate, and it meant, if it meant anything at all, that 
there was in the tradition which had used the term a valuable 
element of truth—a truth which is likewise acknowledged by 
St. Athanasius in his own consistent use of similes of the 
Trinity, identical with those which were the property of the 
tradition in question. ‘ Who,’ he says, ‘ is able to separate 
the brightness from the sun, or to conceive of a fountain 
without life? God is not to be compared to a sea which 
receives its water from without, but to a fountain. The 
divine fountain is never dry, brightness never lacks bright- 
ness.’ 8 Secondly, its significance lay in the fact that it 
represented the fundamental Christian conviction about the 


1 To which we must also add the important name of Eustathius, 
Bishop of Antioch, who well represented the tradition of Antioch at the 
Council of Nicaea (Loofs, op. cit., p. 294), and that of Hosius the President 
of the Council, the friend of Athanasius and of Eustathius of Antioch. 
He is known to have had relations of a very friendly character with the 
Paulianists at Antioch, and to him the introduction of the homoousios is 
by some authorities attributed (Loofs, op. cit.; p. 193; of. Soz. 3. 11. 7). 

2 E.g., Bethune-Baker, History of Christian Doctrine, p. 171. 

3 Ath. de Sym. Nic. 12. 
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real self-communication of God in Creation, and conse- 
quently in Revelation and Incarnation. It was the same 
God, not a second or a mediating God, who was from the 
beginning and had created the world and redeemed mankind. 
For real self-communication of God cannot introduce the 
slightest division or separation into God ; for were it so we 
could have no part in Him! And this was not Sabellianism 
(no one was stupid enough to believe that), but something 
akin to the old Antiochene tradition of a God who unfolded 
Himself in an ever increasing purpose—not a static infinitude, 
which can never be the God of Christian thought or worship. 
It has already been observed how reluctant Athanasius was 
to condemn his friend Marcellus of Ancyra. In this he was 
at one with the Roman Church, which likewise refused to join 
in the Alexandrian hue and cry against a man who, like their 
own Dionysius, really believed in the homoousion. In any 
case, at least subsequently to the de Incarnatione,? 
Athanasius became the opponent of the thorough-going 
Logos doctrine of Alexandria, and there is no reason to 
doubt in this case the accuracy of Harnack’s judgment, 
that the difference between the Semi-Arians and Athanasius 
was that while the latter advances from unity to the mystery 
of the duality, the former still started from the duality and 
sought to reach the unity by making the Father and the 
Son co-ordinate. 

Here we reach a point where the problem assumes a third 
phase ; and we shall find that theologians, defeated in their 
attempt to subordinate the Son to the Father, sought to co- 
ordinate the Son and the Spirit with the Father in a triple 
relationship wherein it is as hard to distinguish the separate 
functions of the Three Persons as it is to detect the necessity, 
apart from revelation, which makes them three or deter- 
mines their relationship. The Western doctrine of the 
double Procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and 
the Son was an attempt to return to the simplicity of the 


ancient revelation, and to get rid of the complexity of | 


1 Cf. Tertuilian’s often repeated remark : ‘ non divisio sed distributio.’ 

* In this treatise St. Athanasius is frankly binitarian and Alexandrian, 
It is the doctrine of the second God which is always side by side with the 
Father. See de Incarn. 1, 3, etc. 

3 Harnack, op. cti., iv. 75. 
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Alexandrian pluralism. That was never the thought of 
St. Athanasius,! who was the great apostle of reunion ? at 
Nicaea, because as an indispensable preliminary he believed 
intensely in the unity of God. It will seem to be truer to 
say that in Athanasius we have a tradition to which in the 
work of theological reconstruction more and more we must 
return.® 


V 


THE CAPPADOCIAN FATHERS, AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
GOD IN THREE HYPOSTASES 


For the moment both the pluralistic and economic 
Trinitarian traditions seem to have met and found their 
reconciliation in the homoousios. What had in fact been 
gained beyond possibility of relapse was the moral ground 
that God was both One and capable of self-communication, 
alike for the purposes of Creation, Revelation, and Redemp- 
tion; or, as Origen (though not his followers) had seen, 
in His own being self-communicating.4 That is the real 
meaning and importance of Nicaea; but in the original 
form of its Creed there is but a slight trace of a doctrine of 
the Trinity. That is due to its Origenism. For, as we have 
noticed, the Creed was a compromise. The triumph of 
the Athanasian reformation was a momentary one; and 
it provoked, as might have been expected, a counter- 
reformation. There is some truth in Canon Streeter’s 
remark, quoted by Professor Pringle-Pattison, that although 
the formula of Athanasius was embodied in the Creed, so 
far as the imagination of the Church is concerned it has 
been really the Arian that triumphed.> ‘Side by side sit 

1 For a further discussion of the thought of St. Athanasius see below, 
Pp. 290 sqg. Athanasius, of course, continued to use a good deal of 


language that can be described as Alexandrian, but most of this language 
is previous to his residence in Rome. 

2 Jt has already been noted that both the Paulianists and the 
Novatians were restored to the unity of the Church shortly before the 
assembling of the Council (see Loofs, op. cit., pp. 164 sgq., and Canons viii. 
and xix. of Nicaea). 

3 Cf. Bp. Weston, The One Christ, pp. 156-159; so highly commended 
by Sanday in Christologies Ancient and Modern, pp. 169 sqq. 

4 JI.e. as Love. See Hodgson and Driver, Bazaay of Heracleides, 
Introd. p. xxxiv. 

5 Pringle-Pattison, Idea of God, p. 409. 
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enthroned in heaven the Father, omnipotent, impassible, 
unchangeable, and on His right hand the Son, fassus, 
crucifixus, mortuus, resurrectus. What is this but Arianism, 
routed in the field of intellectual definition, triumphing in 
the more important sphere of the imaginative presentation 
of the object of belief ?’1 If for ‘ Arianism’ we substitute 
‘ Origenism,’ we shall have in these sentences an incomplete 
but not wholly unfair statement of the result of the counter- 
reformation in question. Origenism in any case died hard, 
and for a long time we observe in the East the spectacle of 
men who are at heart binitarians trying to be or to talk like 
Trinitarians. But binitarianism failed in the long run for 
a reason which more than anything else accounts for the 
fact that the Christian belief in the one God was expressed 
in a Trinitarian form, and remains inveterately and 
obstinately Trinitarian. It becomes in fact increasingly 
clear, aS was seen in the previous Essay,? that the 
Alexandrian tradition left no place for a Holy Spirit, that 
is, for a genuine doctrine of a Trinity. If the Alexandrians 
did not (in the famous phrase of Tertullian) ? ‘ crucify the 
Father,’ they may virtually be said to have ‘ put the Para- 
clete to flight.’ ‘ There is really no room,’ it has been most 
truly observed, ‘ for any appreciation of the Spirit in Greek 
Theology.’4 Ditheism (or the doctrine of ‘God of God De 
divides the Unity, without realising the Trinity. It frankly 
appropriates to the seesnd Person the work and attributes 
of the third. It is the Logos, not the Spirit, who is upon 
this view the Lord and the Giver of Life, who spake of old 
through the prophets, and who was in the heart of man. A 
striking illustration of this fact appears in the Epiklesis or 
Invocation in the liturgy of Serapion, Bishop of Thmuis and 
friend of Athanasius. All the known liturgies of later date 
or outside the Alexandrian influence invoke the Holy Spirit. 


1 Streeter, Hibbert Journal, April 1914. 2 See pp. 213 sq. 
8 Cf. Tert., adv. Prax. 1: ‘Ita duo negotia diaboli Praxeas Romae 
procuravit . . . paracletum fugavit et patrem crucifixit.’ 


4C, E. Raven, Apoll. p. 36. It is at the same time odd that in spite 
of these words Dr. Raven should himself be prepared to abolish the 
Christian Trinity and substitute what he calls a Johannine Trinity of 
Life, Love and Light ; and curiously enough for a similar reason, viz. :— 
because his own view of the Incarnation requires no doctrine of a Trinity of 
Persons. 
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Serapion’s liturgy invokes the Logos. Justin Martyr, the 
beginner (as we saw) of this tradition, ranks the Holy Spirit 
along with the host of heaven.? Origen says of the Holy 
Spirit that he is not God in the sense in which the Father and 
the Son are so called.? The embarrassment of the Cappa- 
docian Fathers is obvious. Gregory of Nazianzus does not 
know whether to call the Spirit an attribute or influence 
of God or a Divine Person.* St. Basil, in spite of many 
beautiful passages, does not say openly that He is God,® even 
if he thought so, because he was a Bishop, and it was as 
difficult then as now for a Bishop to commit himself.® 
Clearly these Fathers are at a loss to find a place for the 
Spirit. The historian endeavours to cover their confusion 
with the kindly remark that the early Church had not yet 
had the opportunity to attend to the doctrine of the Spirit. 
But in truth there was no confusion on their part; what 
they say is what they really meant to say, and they must 
be allowed to say it. For a true doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
> and therefore of the Trinity, we shall have yet to look 
elsewhere—to St. Athanasius, to the very important contri- 
bution of St. Hiliary of Poitiers, and finally to the synthesis 
of St. Augustine, which in time became the foundation for 
the mighty structure of scholasticism. 

But first we must consider rather more carefully the 
theology of the three great Cappadocian Fathers, St. Basil, 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus, and St. Gregory of Nyssa, the 
leaders of the Origenist counter-reformation. Of these 
by far the most philosophical is St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
St. Basil carries the most weight, while St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus is the most readable. Harnack? indeed finds 
the greatest difficulty in taking the Cappadocians seriously. 


1 This point is made by Dr. Raven, op. cit. p. 36. 

2 Justin, A pol. i. 6. 

3 Orig. de Prin. II. vii.1; cf. Harnack, op. cit., iv. 111. 

4 Greg. Naz., Ovat., 31. 5 Basil, de Spiritu Sanct., 29; Ep. 26. 

6 Such at any rate is the defence of Basil by Greg. Naz. Orat. 43 and 68. 
Basil acknowledged the Godhead of the Spirit economically, i.e. only when 
the time was suitable for doing so. According to Gregory of Nazianzus, 
God Himself merely indicated the Godhead of the Spirit in the New 
Testament, and did not plainly reveal it till later on, in order not to lay 
too great a burden on men! See Harnack, History of Dogma, iv. 116 n. 
All these prevarications attempt to gloss over the real fact that a genuine 
doctrine of the Spirit did not fit in with their preconceived philosophical 
system, * Harnack, op. cit., iv. 81 sqq. 
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He cracks jokes at their expense, and it is a remarkable 
thing that in all his immense work he scarcely devotes more 
than a dozen pages in all to their teaching, and can find 
hardly more than a dozen passages to quote from the whole 
of their voluminous writings.! It is true that their works are 
difficult books from which to quote ; they are largely works 
of logic rather than of theology; and they represent the 
triumph of Neo-Platonism over an Aristotelianism that had 
become arid and formal. Basil and St. Gregory of Nyssa 
wrote chiefly against Eunomius the Arian, an unusually clear- 
headed thinker who was a great thorn in the flesh of the 
Alexandrian theologians, because he would never stop 
pointing out the impossibility of the attempt to maintain 
the Greek metaphysical idea of God as the Uncaused Cause, 
the Super-essential Absolute, and to combine it with the 
dogma of a consubstantial Trinity of Persons in the God- 
head. Into this question Harnack does not enter, but 
contents himself with making them out to be the perpetrators 
of a huge practical joke upon the Nicene Creed, inasmuch 
as they accepted the homoousion in the letter but contrived 
to get it everywhere understood in the Arianising sense of 
homoiousion, the distinction with the difference about which 
Gibbon made so much play. As such Harnack regarded 
them as the founders of a new orthodoxy.? 

It is usually argued that he has misunderstood the 
Cappadocians. It may be so; but there is no doubt that 
his critics have for the most part misunderstood Harnack, 
whose argument in reality amounts to no more than that 
they were Origenists, that is to say, pluralists. This no one 
really denies. It was certainly no new orthodoxy, but the 
old Origenism under a new name; and therefore we must 
not expect it to carry us very far in our search for the reason 
why Christian belief took a Trinitarian form. What in fact 
the Cappadocian Fathers did was to popularise and defend 
on philosophical grounds the Alexandrian formula which, 


+ The reader of these treatises realises the immense amount of time and 
space they wasted in ignorant and vulgar abuse of their opponents. They 
used the bludgeon, Tertullian the rapier. 

* An orthodoxy of which the heretic Apollinarius was the real inventor 
(History of Dogma, iv. 119). This theory is also supported by Zahn 
in his Marcellus von Ancyva and by Loofs in the article ‘ Gregory Naz.’ 
in the Real-Encyklopadie fiir Prot. Theol. 
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it will be remembered, Dionysius had used before them ; 
‘one substance, three hypostases.’ Taking their stand on 
the general theory of the universe as it was accepted by the 
thought of their day, they made it their aim to distinguish 
at all costs between the meaning of owsia and that of 
hypostasis. Herein they differed irreconcilably from St. 
Athanasius, who maintained to the end, in his old-fashioned 
way, their identity.1 His mind was not subtle enough to 
grasp the distinction, if indeed there ever was more than 
an artificial one, between them. How could this distinction, 
assuming it to exist, be stated? There was one way, and 
one way only, in which it could be done; and that was to 
say that ousza denoted the genus and hypostasis the species. 
It is characteristic of these Fathers to use ousia, as Ter- 
tullian before them had used substantia, in the sense of 
essence or nature, in which more than one may share, and 
to keep hypostasis for the real existence of an individual 
being.* According to this interpretation, owsva has the same 
relation to hypostasis as the universal has to the particular. 
For the same reason the Cappadocians all use the same 
analogy to illustrate the Trinity, the analogy of three men, 
all of whom share a common manhood while remaining 
individually separate.? Athanasius and all the older genera- 
tion were careful to avoid any analogy taken from human 
nature, partly because it had been used with such fatal 
results by Arius,* and partly because it suggested a tritheism 
with which Athanasius had no sympathy. The analogy 
fitted the theory admirably, but it had one fatal defect : 
namely, that it was not what homoousios meant,® as the 


1 Cf. (e.g.) Ath. Ep. ad Afros, written A.D. 369. 

2 This is especially true of St. Basil, who, in spite of careful safeguards, 
frequently so expresses himself as to compel us to think that, at any rate 
at times, he regarded a generic unity of the Father and the Son as sufficient. 
It appears that he had doubts about the homoousion, as well he might, 
because, as we have seen, the Nicene Creed, by identifying oicia with 
tréortacis, left no loophole for anyone to take homoousion in a generic 
sense. Cf. Basil, Epp. 38, 2; 125. 

® Basil, c. Eun. 2. 4, etc.; Ep. 214. 4; Greg. Nys. de com. not. 
(P.G. xlv. pp. 176 sqq.) ; Greg. Naz. Ovat. 5.29; 31. 19. 

4 Who argued that if God was Father he must of necessity have a Son 
who was other than Himself, and who was therefore a created being. 

5 See note on p. 260, also above, pp. 248, 259 sqq. It involved in fact a 
quaternity rather than a trinity, three persons plus the original substance 
which they share. 
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Cappadocians were honest enough to admit, and that it 
went further in a tritheistic direction than even the 
homoiousians, such as Eusebius of Caesarea, were prepared 
to go. Three men are three men, and three Gods three 
Gods, no matter how identical the nature they share. Con- 
sequently they were compelled to insert a qualification 
into their argument which had the effect of making nonsense 
of it. They were compelled on the one hand to say that 
the analogy was not complete, because in the case of God 
the whole of the Godhead exists in each hypostasis!; and 
on the other, that ‘the Father is the only source of God- 
head, the first principle of existing things, creating through 
the Son and perfecting through the Spirit, although in 
experience of life we ascend from the Holy Spirit through 
the Son to the Father.’2 There are passages which even 
imply that the whole of the Godhead resides in the Father 
alone, the Son and the Spirit sharing a subordinate deity. 
In any case it is clear that they did not seek the unity of 
God in the homoousion at all, but in a single divine source 
of all spiritual being, from which all save the Father Him- 
self proceed. Moreover the very distinctions in the God- 
head which they sought to establish against Eunomius are 
so defecated as to appear abstractions thinner even than 
those which Arius had attempted to introduce into the 
Christian Creed; the bloodless categories of pre-Nicene 
Origenism appear in a form even paler and more exhausted 


than before. The very essence of the Father is agennesia, 


ingenerateness, that of the Son gennesia, begottenness, that 
of the Spirit procession.4 But there is no attempt to 


1 This was known as the doctrine of the mepiydpyois, the Greek trans- 
lation of the Latin civcumincessip, the term by which St. Hilary, from whom 
the Cappadocian Fathers apeede to have derived the idea, taught the co- 
inherence or mutualinterpenetration of the Persons (see below, pp. 292 sqq.). 
Greg. Naz. Ovat. 27. 31 ; Basil, Eun. 2; Greg. Nys. Quod non sint tres dei 
(P.G. xlv. pp. 125 sqq.). 2 Basil, de Spirit. Sancto, 16, 38; 18, 47. 

’ The tenacity with which the Eastern Church held on to their 
Origenistic position of the mny} dedrnTos came out afterwards in the dispute 
between the East and the West over the filioque clause, which represents, 
of course, the Western tradition which we have already discussed. 

“ Greg. Naz. Orat. 25. 16; cf. Basil, de Spirit. Sancto,18. Basil uses 
also the less abstract terms of Fatherness and Sonness, but was bound to 
confess that on this terminology the mode of being of the Holy Ghost is 
ineffable. Cf. Ep. 24, where the Spirit is described as the power to 
sanctify and as the likeness of the Son. 
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fill in the content of these modes of existence,! these indi- 
vidual characters or functions, whatever be the particular 
terms employed to designate them. So far, indeed, the 
counter-reformation was nothing but reaction. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that nothing 
had been gained. Each of these Fathers made a notable 
contribution to the Christian thought of his day, and it is 
possible briefly to characterise each one of them, apart from 
the general presuppositions which were common to all of 
them, and which, as we have seen, were a fatal obstacle to 
any chance of arriving at a formula or conclusion satisfactory 
to Christian experience or human philosophy. 

St. Basil is in many respects a man of one idea, but that 
idea is a great one, and he succeeded in impressing it for ever 
upon Christian theology. He had learnt from his master 
Origen the difference between a unity which is real and one 
which is merely numerical. If God is merely one in number, 
and if that is what Monotheism means, then there is nothing 
gained by it which makes it necessarily superior to poly- 
theism. That is exactly where the difference lies between 
Christianity on the one hand, and religions like Judaism or 
Mohammedanism, which pride themselves on their Mono- 
theism as a superior thing, on the other. St. Gregory 
Nazianzene pointed out that the Christian idea of God 
was equidistant alike from Paganism and from Judaism.? 


’ St. Basil taught that God is not one in number but one in 


€ 


<ie 


simplicity.? He was well aware of the danger that lurked in 
his analogy of the three men, sharing a common nature. 
This is not the Christian Trinity, for God is not number, 
neither is the idea of number applicable to the Divine sim- 
plicity ; number relates to objects only, such as creatures, 
not to Him who is the ground of all existence. St. Basil 
refuses, in fact, to apply to the Deity any numerical ideas at 
all, as implying a limitation which has no place in God. If 
it is folly to say that God is Three, it is equally foolish to say 
that He isOnein number. If this divine simplicity exists in 

1 Basil, c. Bun. 1, 5392,.283\ (Eby 2t4, 43 Greg. Naz. Ovat. 31. 14; 
Greg. Nyss., op. cit. (P.G. xlv. p. 133). The Greek word is iéiérns or 


id{wua, and was one of the devices used by these Fathers to gloss over the 
essential pluralism of their thought. 


2 Greg. Naz. Ovat. 23. 7. % Basil, de Spivit. Sancto, 18. 
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modes of being (tpdmo. in&pEewc), these are not three in 


relation to each other, so that we can, as it were, count them, . 


one, two, three ; but the Father one, the Son one, the Spirit 
one.’ For number implies relationships, and relationships 
involve a contradiction, which is against the nature of the 
Absolute. This is a position involved in all idealistic 
thinking, and Christianity is committed to it, if it be true, 
as Professor Webb concludes,” that nothing less than the 
Absolute can be the object of Christian belief and worship. 
This is the great discovery of St. Basil, and it makes him 
(as he truly was in respect of character) the greatest of the 
three Fathers. In spite of obvious contradictions, he came 
nearest to the idea of the unity of God which St. Athanasius 


began to conceive. Of his younger brother, St. Gregory of ° 


Nyssa, it is less easy to speak in general terms. The careful 
restraint of Basil is wholly absent from Gregory ; and while 
he is far from holding any vulgar generic conception of God, 
he makes no attempt whatever to conceal the extreme 
pluralism of his thought. The idea of God must not, he 
tells us,? be treated merely as a genus under which Father 


and Son are as species subsumed ; on the contrary, the | 


hypostasis is for him the genus. The three Persons are 


the examples not of the Divine ousia, for that is in each of , 


them, but of hypostasis; and that is why they can be 
numbered. 

Gregory anticipates here, in fact, the objection of 
Augustine.* It isnot a question of genus and species. The 
genus, if anything, is hypostasis, of which there is a Father- 
hood, a Sonship, and a Procession, or Spirit. The divine 
substance is not shared between them, parcelled out, as it 
were, between them ; it exists from the beginning in three 
hypostases, God in Three Persons. This is not tritheism at 
all; it is sheer pluralism; at the same time it is hardly the 
Christianity of the Nicene Creed. It is a theory of the 
universe that we are dealing with, in which the writer is try- 


ing to express his idea of God : an idea not so much of unity , 


or oneness, as of harmony. The beautiful illustration of 


1 Basil, de Spirit. Sanct., 43, 44. 

2 C. G. J. Webb, God and Personality, p. 219. 
3 Greg. Nyss., de com not: (P.G. xlv. p. 126). 
4 Aug., de Trin., vii. 19. 


* 
. 
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the rainbow, now ascribed to St. Basil} was formerly 
credited to St. Gregory; and it is not untrue to the rich- 
ness to the latter’s conception of God. ‘To the light,’ 
writes Dorner, ‘ corresponds the divine essence. The light 
in the rainbow and in the sun is one; but in the rainbow 
the light which in itself is one, arrives as it were at its 
maturity. The one light does not therefore distribute itself 
into many lights; but the colours of the rainbow remain 
conjoined in unity, and although clearly distinct each from 
the other, shade away imperceptibly into each other. 
After the same manner may the hypostases be represented 
as the full-blown flower of the one divine essence; its dis- 
tinctive characteristics beam forth from each of the Three 
whom we believe to constitute the sacred Triad.’* The 
greatness of Gregory of Nyssa lies in the beautiful manifold- 
ness, the richness, of his idea of God. If it be true, as Canon 
Streeter has recently reminded us, that the language of art 
is always closer and more native to religion than that of 
science, then Gregory of Nyssa has much to say about God 
that is worth saying: for harmony is of the very essence 
of art. 

Gregory of Nazianzus was a great orator, and many of his 
statements were doubtless subjected to the silent criticism 
of the pew. It would be extremely difficult for the most 
orthodox believer in the Cappadocian Father to substantiate 
all that he says.2 For example, he describes the Trinity as 
‘one nature in three individualities, intelligent, complete, 
independent in their existence, separate in number but not 
in divinity.’ + Furious against Marcellus of Ancyra, he will 
have nothing to do with the old trinitarian analogies of 
Athanasius and the West ; the source and the stream suggest 
for him something changeable like the God of Sabellius.5 


1 Basil, Ep. 38, 3. 

2 Dorner, op. cit., Div. I, vol. ii. pp. 318 sq. 

3 Yet his great theme was always the worship of the Three in One, 
not the explanation of it. Cf. Ovat. 27 for his disapproval of the 
latter. 

4 Ovat.31. In these Fathers the word dois (nature) begins to emerge. 
It meant essential nature, and was used as identical both with hypostasis 
and with ousia. Hence in part the terrible complications which produced 
the Christological controversies of the next century. 

5 Ovat. 21. 19. 


, ° 
oa 
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He shares all the full-blown pluralism? of his friend of 
Nyssa ; and yet also the dislike of Basil for any numerical 
idea in the Deity.? For the homoousion as representing a 
unity of identity Gregory of Nazianzus had no use. Yet he 
has an idea which in some respects was an advance upon 
both the others in the understanding of the meaning of God. 
Unity for Gregory of Nazianzus meant not identity, but of 
likeness and co-operation. It is a wnitas rather than, as . 
Tertullian called it; a unum; it is equality of nature, 
unanimity of judgment, identity of action, and concurrence’ - 
of the other two Persons with the One from whom they have 
been derived, that constitutes the Monarchy. ‘ Monarchy,’ 
he tells us, ‘is that which we hold in honour. It is not, 
however, a Monarchy that is limited to one Person (for 
the one also revolts against itself and strives to pass into 
plurality), but a Monarchy constituted by an equality of 
nature and an identity of motion; and a convergence of 
its elements to one of them (namely the Father), a thing 
which is impossible to the created nature ; so that, though 
numerically distinct, there is no severance of essence. There- 
fore Unity having from all eternity arrived by motion ee 
duality, found its rest in Trinity.’ 3 This idea of convergence 
or movement is characteristic of Gregory, and shows us that 
he derived the Trinity from the eternal vitality and move- 
ment of God Himself.4 In this he seems to echo a thought 
expressed in that treatise, once ascribed to Athanasius, from 
which we have had occasion to quote before as a valuable 
source of information about the lesser known Christian 
thought of the time, the Fourth Oration against the Arians,® 
which speaks of the generation of the Son not only, as 
Origen had done, as an eternal act, but as an eternally 


1 He even uses the dangerous analogy of the three suns, the light of 
which is one (Ovat, 31. 14). 

2 Greg. Naz., Ovat. 20, 2. 

5 Greg. Naz. Ovat. 29. 2. The characteristic phrases in which St. 
Gregory expresses his idea of the Trinity are ‘ equality of dignity’ 
(Suoriuia), ‘ harmony of willandthought’ (yvduns cvumvola), ‘identity of mo- 
tion ’ (ravrérns kwhoews), and‘ convergence’ (gtyvevors) toward the Father. 

* Cf. Ovat. in laud. Athan. 13, where he maintains that the Trinity is 
not a numbering of unlike things, but a binding together of equals. 

5 Athanasius, contra Arian. iv.12. The generation of the Son never 
ceases, though it can never be said to be complete. Cf. Greg. Naz. Orat. 


29. 13. 
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continuous act. As Harnack | puts it, Gregory of Nazianzus 
made the discovery that the Godhead itself, apart from all. 
relation to the world, was an inexhaustible living existence 
and no rigid and barren unity. 

These are noble thoughts, which upon reflexion may 
strike the reader of particular works of the writers belonging 
to this group. But their theology as a whole makes another 
impression. Enough has been quoted to make it extremely 
doubtful whether we have in these Fathers a tenable doc- 
trine of God at all, if by tenable we mean coherent. They 
tried to unite two incompatible values. It is not necessary 
to charge the Cappadocian Fathers with virtual tritheism. 
Again and again they make it absolutely clear—especially 
Gregory of Nyssa—that the whole Godhead operates in each 
hypostasis or Person. They are too careful as writers not 
to make it equally clear that what the Second and Third 
Persons derive from the Father is not their substance but 
that which makes them Persons. The former view would 
indeed be tritheism ; the latter allows for what are now. 
usually known as relationships within the Godhead. What 
meaning is to be attached to phrases of this kind it is 
extremely difficult to say. What these Fathers did was to 
preserve the unity of God at the expense of His rationality, 
i.e. the inner necessity of His being; yet they did clearly 
enunciate what was really valuable in an aspect of God which 
we call personality, and which alone seemed to justify the 
triple relationship. The Godhead which is common to the 
three is not a growth alongside of the three, but is the unity 
itself. What their general idea was is plain—they were 
pluralists. They started with a manifold conception of God, 
which they strove with difficulty to reduce toa unity. They 
had, in fact, carried the thought of Origen and of the Alex- 
andrians as far as it could go. It was played out, perhaps; 
but, as we have seen, not bankrupt of grandeur and rich- 
ness of conception. The Church has always regarded these 


1 Op. cit.iv.120. It is odd that Harnack should spoil his appreciation 
in one place by remarking in another that Gregory had herein ‘ begun 
these odd speculations about the immanent substance of God which are 
mere bubble-blowing.’ Dorner throughout, as usual, is far less superficial 
in his judgment of these Fathers. See his Person of Christ, vol. i, div. iii. 
PP- 299 sqq. : 
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Fathers as its peculiar glory, as the princes of orthodoxy, 
and yet it has always observed them from a distance, and 
itself preferred, at any rate in the progressive West, to go its 
own way. For the fact is that the theology of the younger 
Nicene Fathers had more than one serious weakness. If 
it be regarded as a piece of philosophy, as a rationale of 
the Christian Faith, it breaks down exactly where other 
attempts broke down. It failed to give any satisfactory 
reason why there should be three and not more than three 
hypostases. The Cappadocians found no real place for 
the Holy Spirit within the being of God; and though 
St. Basil speaks in a beautiful way both of His Person 
and of His work, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that he is speaking of a divine Person, rather than of God 
Himself. Moreover, the theology in question, if it be 
regarded as an exercise of piety, failed to do justice to our 
closest and truest experience of the Divine. But perhaps its 
most fatal defect was the defect of its most splendid quality. 
Its greatest merit is the complete absence of anthropo- 
morphism in speaking of God; the defect of that quality 
throughout the writings of the Cappadocians is in reality the 
lack of a serious interest in personality. And yet they came 
very near it. Of personality in God both the Gregories have 
a genuine and profound conception. It might almost be 
said that they were the first to develop such an idea as a 
possibility. Both of them are at their best, as we saw, when 
they are describing the unity of God as a harmony of divine 
existence or activity. That is one of the things that we 
mean by personality ; and God as active personality is the 
real climax of their maturest thought.! It is a pity that 
they should have developed that thought negatively rather 
than positively. They did not know how near they were to 
a solution of the whole question. For though they were able 
to frame some idea of the Divine unity of activity, they had 
no idea of a unity of Divine self-consciousness. The Cappa- 
docian Fathers have no psychology. It remained for the 
genius of St. Augustine to bring a flood of light to bear on 


* “The term “‘ Godhead” is significant of operation, not of nature’ 
(Greg. Nyss. in Quod non sint tres dei; cf. also c. Eun. 2. 6, and Greg. 
Naz. Ovat. 35). 


U 
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the Christian doctrine of God by means of a wealth of 
psychological analogy, which swept away a great deal of the 
vagueness and incoherence with which the Nicene Fathers 
had surrounded the best and most permanent of their 
thoughts. 


VI 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE WEST: THE DOCTRINE OF THREE 
PERSONS IN ONE GOD 


(1) St. Athanasius and St. Hilary of Poitiers. The Doctrine 
of the Trinity as the Unity of the Divine Self-consciousness. 


Before coming to St. Augustine we must note the con- 
tribution of two eminent teachers towards the formation of 
a doctrine of the Divine Unity which should be genuinely 
Christian—Christian as expressing at once the richness of 
God which is the content of the Christian revelation, and 
also the concrete fullness of an experience which all the 
saints from St. Paul to St. Augustine claimed to know as the 
love of asingle personal God. The error which has ascribed 
the Quicunque Vult to St. Athanasius is a very pardonable 
one; for it was a true instinct which saw the germ of 
St. Augustine’s creed in the work of St. Athanasius. Whether 
because he did not understand it, or because he did not 
believe in it, St. Athanasius drew further and further away 
from the Logos doctrine of Origen. We shall look in vain 
for a philosophy in a man whose one luminous idea was the 
self-communicating love of God displayed in the creation 
and redemption of the world. Yet mystics often find the 
word that theologians vainly grope for; and Athanasius 
found what he was seeking for where alone it was to be 
found—in the Bible. In his controversy with the Arians,? 
which lasted for the best part of fifty years, St. Athanasius 
did much to draw the mind away from ‘ generations’ and 
‘ begettings ’ to more scriptural descriptions of Christ, such, 

1 One of the results of the incomprehensible orthodoxy introduced 
by the Cappadocian Fathers was that henceforth the doctrine of God was 
regarded as a solemn mystery and all speculation discouraged. Cf. the 
remark of the historian Evagrius that it is not yet possible to comprehend 
the terms used in theology ; it is only left for the layman to gape (H.E. 3. 7). 


2 Cf. (e.g.) Ath. de Syn. 5, 23; and especially c. Ar. 3; 5, 8. 42, etc.; 
and de Decr. 3. 153 2. 33. 
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for example, as the Image and Brightness of the Father— 
‘the express Image of his Being’ (or hyfostasis).1 ‘If the 
light exists,’ he said, ‘the brightness is its image—if the Divine 
Being exists, He is the complete expression of that Being. 
When then are we to suppose God to have existed, without 
Him who is as indistinguishable from Him as a. man’s 
shadow from himself?’ ‘For the image of God is not a 
thing painted from without, but God Himself is the begetter 
thereof, and beholding Himself therein He rejoices in it. 
When can the Father be said not to have looked on Himself 
in His Image? Or when was it not His delight? How 
could the Creator and originator of the world behold Himself 
in that which was merely created?’ Here we have a 
Christian Father expressing himself in a totally different 
way from that of the Cappadocian Fathers ; for it is a new 
thing. It is an attempt to construct a doctrine of God in 
Trinity out of the fact of the divine self-consciousness. God 
can never cease to know Himself—apart from the Son the 
Father would be without reason, withowt knowledge, with- 
out the truth which is the knowledge of Himself. The Son 
is the divine self-consciousness from all eternity. The great 
difference between St. Athanasius and the Cappadocian 
Fathers is that they always seem to be making a desperate 
effort to describe God as He appears to the categories of the 
human mind ; and they see a manifold. 
Life like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 

St. Athanasius, on the other hand, finds himself in the love 
of God, and tells us what he sees: the self-communion of a 
Person, which is Unity, and the power of God, which is 
Spirit. The Easterns could think of nothing but the co- 
existence of two common persons, and aimed, as the Fourth 
Oration against the Arians expresses it, at a double God.? 
Athanasius taught Augustine to say that to beget is only a 


1 Heb. i. 3, the first use of the word in Christianity. 

2 Ath. c. Ar. i. 16 A, 3. 61; Nic. Sym. 12,15. It is not the case, as 
Harnack seems to think, that Athanasius dropped the conception of the 
Logos ; what he did was to abolish the idea of His mediation, as being 
wholly unnecessary. On the contrary, He is the creative process of God 
eternally existing in Himself. The Logos of the philosophers was no 
longer the Logos whom he knew and adored. 

BCs AV aks) 3 
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figurative way of saying to give a share of Himself 1; or to 
reveal Himself.2 The life of God is from everlasting fully 
conscious, self-giving ; and that is a doctrine that cannot be 
expressed otherwise than as St. John the Divine had ex- 
pressed it: ‘I in Thee and Thou in me.’® As it has been 
elsewhere stated, the religious consciousness demands not 
only a doctrine of God of God but of God in God, because it feels 
that it can have no part in God unless God communicates 
Himself to it; and that is what God cannot do unless it is 
already in Him to do so. This is what constitutes the 
intimacy of the Divine consciousness. 

Not only in this respect was Athanasius true to what we 
saw to be the tradition of the West. He was also the author 
of an idea which was destined to play a great part in the 
subsequent expression of Christian doctrine. It is the idea 
of the zepry menos, ® or mutual coinherence of the Father, Son 
and Spirit in one. another in one perfect, indissoluble Life. 
True, he does not carry it any great distance. We have 
seen how the Roman writer Novatian had reached out and 
touched this thought a hundred years before. Doubtless 
Athanasius was well aware of his book, and conversant with 
his disciples, whom he welcomed at Nicaea. The expression 
was, as we have seen, also used by the Cappadocian Fathers, 
especially by Gregory of Nyssa, to express the truth that 
the Persons in the Trinity do not act separately, but always 
in conjunction. Later it was used by the final formulator 
of Greek theology, John of Damascus, in his attempt to 
vitalise the somewhat arid theology of the Cappadocians 
with more fruitful ideas from other sources. It was not, 
however, from Athanasius, in all probability, that the 
Cappadocian Fathers borrowed the term. It was a trans- 
lation from the writings of a man whose theology is as 
profound and original as it is difficult to understand. This 
man was St. Hilary of Poitiers. The idea of Athanasius 
that the Father knows and beholds Himself in the Son was 


1 Cf. Ath.c. Ay. 1. 16.1. 

2 Aug. de Trin. ii. 3: “Non enim aliud illi est esse de patre, quam 
videre patrem, nec aliud videre operantem, quam pariter operari.’ 

2St.. John xvilyed. * Vide supra, p. 276. 

8 Ath. c. Avian. i. 20 and 343 cf. also the expression in c. Avian. i. 33: 
Td mathp Snrwrikdy €or TOV viod. 
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familiar to him. What Hilary said was that the movement 
is mutual. Each is the mirror of the other. And if their 
interpenetration constitutes the Deity, then it follows that 
the self-consciousness of the Deity consists in the reciprocal 
knowledge of the Father and the Son, which is not merely 
a knowledge which the one has of the other, but which 
each has within the other. This mutual interpenetration 
is, however, brought about through the medium of their 
mutual love and nature. Thus the advance that Hilary 
made on the Nicene Fathers consists in his doctrine of what 
he calls the ‘ civcumincessio,’ ? a far more beautiful and 
expressive word than its Greek equivalent meprydeyoate. 
For while the Greeks used the word in a rigid and almost 
physical sense as a philosophical term, Hilary uses it to ex- 
press the mysticism that is the soul of his system. By the 
word ciycumincessio he expressed what was afterwards more 
consciously, though more formally, stated by St. John of 
- Damascus (but it was from St. Hilary that he got his idea) : 
the hypostases are in one another.* 

It is the capacity for mutual interpenetration and 
absorption by and.in each other, which makes even human 
personalities the fascinating and mysterious things that 
they are; the last thing in the world that is true of person- 
ality is what the late Dr. Rashdall said of it, that its essence 
is to be exclusive.* Doubtless of the precise nature of 
personality as it exists in God it is no more possible to 
arrive at a satisfactory conception on philosophical lines 
than it is in the case of human personality. It eludes us 
with its ever-widening circumference, but secret, mysterious 
and unknown. centre. Union of Persons in God in the 
infinite is what the union of the soul with God is in the 
finite—the closest imaginable kind of mutual indwelling, of 
which human love is the first (but absolutely convincing) 


1 Hilary, de Trin. 3. 4. 

2 Id. 5.20: see Dorner, op. cit., vol. i., div. ii, p. 301. 

’ It is odd that Dr. Watson, to whose pains we owe our capacity to 
study St. Hilary, should speak of that word as unintelligible ! 

¥ John Dam. de fide orth. 1, 8: & éadhaos. Cf. Hilary, de Trin.: 
‘Tanquam speculum unus unius est; speculum autem ita ut non 
imaginatam speciem naturae exterioris splendorem emittat, sed dum 
invicem natura naturae viventi indifferens est.’ 

5 Cf., e.g., Rashdall, Philosophy and Religion, p. i02. 
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analogy. It states itself even if it does not explain itself. 
Not God of God, but God in God is the Trinity of St. John, 
who bases it on the analogy of the human experience of 
union with God—or rather tells us that that union is the 
analogue of a higher and even more ineffably close union 
in the Godhead. ‘I in thee and thou in me.’1 That is 
the doctrine of the civcumincessio. Nevertheless, although 
Hilary did not plainly state it,? or perhaps averted his eyes, 
lest like Marcellus he should damage his friends, it is the 
only doctrine of the Blessed Trinity which definitely requires 
a third Person—the Holy Spirit. For by the Holy Spirit 
we mean, not only, as St. Augustine saw, the link between 
the two Lovers, the vinculum amoris between the two first 
Persons, but the very innermost core and substance of God, 
in virtue of which alone He can be said to be personal. 
God as Plato or Aristotle understood Him to exist cannot be 
God as Christians understand Him, for He is an abstraction ; 
and so He is on any theory which, like that of Origen, is 
ultimately based upon those ideas. But God is supremely 
concrete? and not abstract, according to the Christian 
faith and experience, and it is the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as Hilary and afterwards Augustine expounded it, that 
converts the abstract God of binitarianism and of the 
Alexandrians into the concrete God of the New Testament 
and of later Catholic devotion. To have grasped the con- 
ception of the unity of the divine self-consciousness was a 
great step; it was a greater to grasp the ‘act that God 
must go forth in Jove, yet ever returning in utter and 
abiding loyalty into the mystery of His own being. 


(2) St. Augustine and the Doctrine of the Trinity as the 
Divine Unity of Personality 
Reference has already been made 4 to Professor Webb’s 
statement that while God cannot be said to be a person, 


1 St. John xvii. 21-25. 

* Hilary, Comment. in Mat. 11. 27: ‘eandem utriusque in mutua 
cognitione esse substantiam docet (Christus).’ 

8 Cf. von Hiigel, Mystical Element of Religion, ii. 249 sqq. It may be 
that we are wrong in using the word personal at all in connexion with 
God ; it has so many associations of a misleading character. Von Higel 
always prefers to use the word concrete, which gives us the religious value 
that we want without committing us to any particular psychology. 

4 Supra, p. 262, n. 2. 
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we can affirm personality in God.1_ This is doubtless a true 
interpretation of the doctrine of the Logos as applied to 
Christian belief; but in a sense the statement does not 
appear to go far enough. It is the very essence of person- 
ality to present as it were one side of itself to others, while 
behind or within this circumference there lies an im- 
penetrable mystery. Personality, so far from being a 
hard and fast thing, is so vague that it is sometimes im- 
possible to determine its frontiers. In a sense it has no 
frontiers, but shades off into infinity, at any rate into the 
unknown. So little is it a matter of limitations that two 
personalities can merge in each other. Is not that exactly 
what revelation as well as experience tells us about God, 
and is not that a good reason why we should be content 
to call Him a Person? Otto’s recent emphasis on the 
irrational element in religion, on God as the mysteriwm 
tremendum, correctly expresses one aspect of personality, 
but not the whole of it, or the deepest part of it. God is 
personality just because there is mystery behind and beyond 
the revelation of Him to men, just as there is in a dim way 
in ourselves. This might be said to be the discovery of 
St. Augustine. Enough has been said in the previous 
Essay on the formal statement of his idea of the Trinity 
which Bishop Gore still regards as unfortunate. No doubt 
that could be said of any formal statement of the matter ; 
but when we consider the explanation which he gives of 
that statement, it ought not to appear so unfortunate, 
especially to so loyal an Augustinian as Bishop Gore declares 
himself to be.? 

Augustine begins with unity of God ; it is the one theme 
of the Confessions, than which no book outside of the New 
Testament has a sublimer thought of God or man. True, 
it is Platonic; but for the first time it is Platonism in a 
truly Christian guise, and braced with Tertullian’s passion 
for a living God. Augustine conceives God, even the triune 


1 Webb, God and Personality, p. 81, etc. 

2 Cf. the oft-quoted remark from the de Trin. v. 14: ‘We say three 
persons, not in order that such a statement may be made, but to avoid 
saying nothing.’ Needless to say, in Augustine the Persons interpenetrate 
one another according to the doctrine of the Divine co-inherence (ad 
invicem, neuter solus: de Trin. vi. 38; xv. 8), which, of course, makes the 
entire difference to a doctrine of Three Persons. 
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God, as Person.1 He goes far to make this plain. The 
Holy Trinity in each one of the Persons is the one divine 
essence,” one divine unity of operation ; or rather each one 
of the Persons is this Divine Nature considered under a 
certain aspect, and the Trinity is nothing but this Nature 
considered in the totality of its aspects.2 Hence, each one 
of the Persons is the other two and the entire Trinity ; for 
He possesses the totality of the Divine Nature which compre- 
hends the two other Persons. Everything in fact which in 
God concerns the Divine Nature and which expresses some- 
thing of the Absolute, ought to be expressed in the singular 
because the Divine Nature, which is the subject of the 
Absolute, is unique. Augustine’s doctrine of the Old 
Testament theophanies, as well as of the Incarnation, is 
best known to us in the form in which it has been handed 
down to us by our own Hooker.® It is the whole triune 
Godhead who appeared to the Fathers, the whole Divine 
Nature which became incarnate in Christ ; the entire Trinity 
that is present in the Sacrament.’ It would be difficult to 
put the matter more plainly. And Augustine did not escape 
the accusation of Sabellianism, notably in relation to his 
doctrine of the Double Procession of the Spirit. 


1 de Trin. viii. 61 : ‘ Non enim aliud est deum esse, aliud personam ; 
omnino idem.’ 

2 Augustine prefers the word ‘essence’ to ‘substance’ (de Trin. vii. 10). 

3 Aug. Ep. cxx. 13, 17 (cited by Tixeront, op. cit. ii. 364) and de Trin. 
vii. 11: ‘Tres autem personas ex eadem essentia non dicimus, quasi aliud 
ibi sit quod essentia est, aliud quod persona’; cf. also de Trin. vi. 9: 
‘Tantus est solus pater, vel solus filius, vel solus spiritus sanctus, quantus 
est simul pater et filius et spiritus sanctus.’ 

* Aug. de Trin, vi. 9. 5 Aug. de Trin. v. 9. 

® Hooker, Eccles. Pol. V. 51.2; cf. Aug. de Trin. ii. 8, 9, 12. 

7 It is, of course, clear that the Christology of Alexandria had no small 
influence upon the form of its Trinitarian doctrine. It is a good test of any 
theologian to observe how far he believes that in the Incarnation we are 
concerned with the whole of God and not a portion, or a fragment, or an 
aspect of the Divine Being. Monophysitism was the logical outcome of 
the Alexandrian theology, because the doctrine of one nature in Christ 
is the only possible doctrine for those who hold Christ to be the Logos, 
who is co-ordinate with the Father, and who came down on earth. Two 
natures would mean for such two Sons.’ On the other hand, those who 
held the belief in an economic Trinity naturally insisted upon two natures 
in Christ, because they held that the whole power of God was involved 
in the work of the Son in his human nature, and in the work through that 
human nature of the Holy Spirit. And they won their way at Chalcedon, 
as the others had previously won their way at Nicaea. Only with a doctrine 
of two natures in Christ is it possible to maintain Christian monotheism. 
But it is dangerous to call the doctrine of such a man as Athanasius 
Apollinarianism, as do C. E. Raven (Afoll. p. 273) and Dean Rashdall 
(‘ Plain Words to Bishop Gore,’ Modern Churchman, xii. 6-28). 
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Such distinctions as there are in the Godhead are equally 
plainly considered as relations, which are only not qualities 
or accidents because they are essential to the Divine Nature, 
and inherent in it, eternally necessary as is itself. We speak 
of a second Person, because God is eternally self-communi- 
cating, or, as the Easterns preferred to say, begetting.1 
These relations are so intimately and mutually interpene- 
trated that it would be impossible to describe the difference 
between the generation of the Son and the procession of 
the Spirit.2- Nor is it possible to say that the Spirit proceeds 
other than from the Father and the Son, for it is impossible 
to separate the two even in thought.? The action of pro- 
ducing the Spirit is the common action of the Father and 
the Son, for they are One, exactly as creation is the common 
action of all Three.t Yet identical as they are to St. 
Augustine in a way impossible to the Greek theologians, 
he is yet able to fill their content in a way far more definite 
than had ever been done before. Thus the Son is Wisdom 
and the Spirit especially Love, and as such the bond of the 
divine peace. Consequently the imagery of the Trinity in 
St. Augustine is different from any that we have hitherto 
had occasion to notice. He finds it in the human soul that 
knows and loves itself ; he finds it in the constitution of the 
mind, which is reflection and love, but these are one sub- 
stance with mind.® He findsit in the analysis of personality, 
the memory, the intelligence and the will ®; he finds it in the 
mechanism of the senses,’ the object seen, the vision, and 
the attention of the spectator. He finds it in the activity of 
the religious soul ; in a word, in the recollection, the know- 
ledge, and the love of God.® For it is there above all that 
the soul, which is the image of God, by the three faculties 
of memory, of intelligence, and of will, becomes more and 
more that image by the thought of God which lives in it. 
For the human soul is a manifold, but progressing towards 
a deeper and closer unity. God is a manifold in an eternal 
perfection of complete personality, which is the perfect 


1 Aug. de Trin. v.6. Cf. de Civ, Dei, xi. 16: ‘ Relatum non est sepa- 
ratum quia non est mutabile.’ 

2 Aug. de Trin. 2: ‘ Ad invicem atque ad alterutrum ita dicuntur 
personae.’ 

3 Aug. de Trin. xv. 45. * Aug. de Trin. v.15. © de Trin. ix. 18. 

8 de Trin. X. 17 sqq. ? de Trin, xi. 8 sqq. 8 de Tvin, xiv. 15 sqq. 
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unity of the activity of the perfect mind; and that unity is 
threefold, and only threefold, because it is not only the 
capacity for being at once the subject and object which is 
necessarily included in the word personality, but also that 
going forth in love and power which is the element that 
philosophy does not and indeed cannot know, but which 
to religion is all in all, the very Spirit of God without which 
the other two are nothing but the categories of an impersonal 
Absolute. It is the Spirit that constitutes God personal ; 
it is the Spirit that makes God love,” and Christ grace, and 
ourselves one fellowship with God. ‘I in thee, and thou 
in me, that they all may be one in us.’ That is the Trinity 
of the Johannine Gospel. And it is the same Gospel that 
tells us that God is Spirit ; and this, according to Dr. Rash- 
dall, in one of the noblest conceptions of his theology, is 
personality. Thus the Spirit is found to be indispensable 
to the belief in a living God.® 

We may perhaps conclude this sketch with two quota- 


1 Cf. Bp. W. Temple (a true Augustinian) in a sermon preached before 
the University of Oxford : ‘ The Holy Ghost is the power of God operating 
in full through the human Nature of Christ.’ This is the Pauline con- 
ception of the évépyei of God, by which God is said to increase, by which 
He fulfils Himself, and is truly personal. Hence the Spirit is indeed the 
vinculum unitatis, because while utterly indispensable if God is to be more 
than an abstraction, He includes within His nature every possible activity 
of God; and therefore the question ‘ Why only three, and not four or 
seven persons ?’ falls to the ground. I must needs think that the con- 
ception of évépyeia will play a large part in any future thinking on the 
subject of God’s Triune Being. 

2 The ultimate source of the idea of the Holy Spirit as the vinculum 
unitatis, and indeed of the whole economic doctrine of the Trinity, is 
probably, as Sanday thinks, to be traced to the Christian Gnostic 
Valentinus, in whom the following beautiful and by now familiar passage 
occurs: ‘ There was at first nothing whatever that is begotten, the Father 
was in solitude, unbegotten, not circumscribed, either by space or time, 
with none to counsel Him, with no kind of substance that can be appre- 
hended by any ordinary mode of apprehension. He was in solitude, as 
they say quiescent, and reposing in Himself alone. But inasmuch as He 
had the faculty of generation it seemed good to Him at last to bring to 
birth and to put forth what He had within Himself that was fairest and 
most perfect ; for He was no lover of solitude, for He was all love,—but 
love is not love unless there be an object of love.’ Quoted by Hippolytus, 
Ref. vi. 29. Cf. Sanday, Christologies Ancient and Modern, p. 13. 

3 St. John xvii. 2. 

“ See Rashdall, Doctrine and Development, p. 6. 

5 St. Bernard, de Consid. v. 7: ‘ Quid numerasti? Naturas? Una 
est. Deitates? Una est. Essentias? Una est. Non haec sed per- 
sonas numero, inquis. Quae non sunt illa una natura, illa una essentia, 
illa una substantia, illa una divinitas? Catholicus es: minime hoc 
dabis.’ Cf. Webb, God and Personality, pp. 239 sq.: ‘ The religious 
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tions from theologians who, though they cannot be com- 
pared with each other, were both of them great, and one 
supremely great. : 

This is the description of the Unity in Trinity which we 
find in St. Bernard: 


_ Let your meditation now consider the many unities there 
are in order that the pre-eminence of the unique unity may 
become the more apparent. There is the unity which can be 
called collective; when for example many stones make one 
heap. There is the unity which is constitutive, wherein many 
members constitute one body, or many parts one whole. There 
is also a conjunctive unity, by which the two are no longer twain 
but one flesh. There is also a natural unity, by which soul and 
body are born one man.!_ There is a moral unity, according to 
which a man is ever striving to be of a consistent character and 
not to vary but to be one with himself. There is the unity of 
religion, the spiritual union, wherein the soul cleaving to God 
with all its prayer is one spirit with Him. There is the unity of 
condescension, by which our clay was assumed by God the Word 
into one person with Him. But all unities, what are they by 
comparison with that supreme and, so to speak, unique Oneness ? 
Liken any one of these to that One, and you will get some 
semblance of unity; compare them, and their unity is gone. 
Therefore among all things that are rightly called one, the Unity 
in Trinity is above all, in which three Persons are one substance. 


Let us not admit into the Trinity multiplicity, as neither solitude ~ 


into Its unity.” 


The second quotation is from Dr. Moberly, who is 
following in the footsteps of St. Augustine when he writes : 


To dally for a moment with any doubt or qualification of 
the absoluteness of the truth of the unity of God is to empty 
the word itself of its essential significance. . . . It is God, not 
‘a’ God, nor a ‘ part of’ God—it is God who eternally is, 
who thinks, who wills, who designs, who creates, who ordains ; 
it is God who eternally is, who loves, who condescends, who 
‘deviseth means,’ who takes hold of man, who reveals, who 
redeems ; it is God who eternally is, who attracts, who informs, 
who inspires, who animates,—it is God who in Himself, and 


experience which has expressed itself in the dogmatic system of Christianity 
recognises its consciousness of personal intercourse as nothing less than the 
consciousness of an eternal process within the Godhead.’ This statement 
admirably sums up the argument of St. Augustine in the de Trinitate. 

1 This is as far as St. Gregory of Nyssa went, though he grasped the 
idea it conveyed (Cat. Orat. 2). 

2 St, Bernard, de Consid. v. 8. 


=> 


\ 
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God who, even in His creatures, physical or spiritual, makes 
from all sides divine response to Himself. The personal dis- 
tinctions in Godhead are distinctions within, and of, unity ; not 
a distinction which qualifies unity, or usurps the place of it, or 
destroys it.! 


This, or something like it, is the invariable language of 
all theologians whose fundamental thought has been God’s 
redemption of the world through Christ. 


1 Moberly, Atonement and Personality, pp. 154 sg. (quoted by Dr. 
Sanday, Christologies Ancient and Modern, pp. 47 sq.). 
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In the eighth book of the Confessions, St. Augustine tells 
how, soon before his conversion, he went to Simplicianus, 
the ‘ spiritual father’ of St. Ambrose. He says, ‘ When I 
told him that I had read over certain books of the Platonists, 
which Victorinus, sometime rhetoric professor of Rome (who 
died a Christian, as I had heard), had translated into Latin, 
he much rejoiced over me, for that I had not fallen upon any 
other philosopher’s writings, which use to be full of fallacies 
and deceits, after the rudiments of this world, whereas, in 
the Platonists, God and His Word are everywhere implied... 
and he told me of Victorinus this story, which [ will not here 
conceal. For it affords matter of much praise to Thy 
grace . . . to hear how this most learned old man .. ., 
who, also, as a mark of high office nobly held, had . . . both 
deserved and obtained a statue in the Roman forum... 
remaining even to his old age a worshipper of idols . . . 
blushed not to become the child of Thy Christ . . . I was 
all on fire to be imitating of him.’ 4 

This passage marks a landmark not only in the spiritual 
life of St. Augustine himself, but also in the history of 
human thought. Not that Platonism had not, before this 
date, come into contact with Christianity, for the Christian 
Platonists had already sought an alliance with it at Alex- 
andria. But, for the definite union of two forces, more is 
needed than a mere tendency to coalesce. The right 
historical conditions must be there, on a large scale, and the 
mind must be there, that can set its seal upon the alliance ; 
both ‘ the hour and the man’ are needed. Just as it was 
Aquinas who first claimed Aristotle for the Church, so it 
was St. Augustine who first claimed Plotinus. 


1 Aug. Conf. VIII. ii.-v. 
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It was necessary that the powerful personality and great 
mind of Plotinus should formulate Neo-Platonism clearly 
and attractively enough to make it appeal to the mind of a 
kindred philosopher, and what was still more vital, it was 
necessary that it should pass into the thought of the West. 
It was no more to be a subtle and half-suspected Eastern 
mode of thought ; it was no longer to feed the dangerous 
speculations of an Origen. It was to be brought into the 
doctrine and discipline and ethics of the Catholic Church, 
by a man whom the practical West recognised to be not a 
dreamer, but a great lawgiver and bishop. 

So far, the West had been mostly content to cling to 
facts against the metaphysics of the East. Tertullian had 
been an effective writer, but legal and dogmatic. We have 
only to read St. Augustine’s account of his own miscon- 
ceptions of Christianity (though his own mother was a 
devout Christian) } to see how unintelligently the Christian 
creed was expounded. With Hilary and Ambrose there had 
begun a stirring of interest in Greek philosophy. Now at 
last the West was to have one who, while possessing to 
the full the rhetorical style which alone could catch the 
Latin ear, was at the same time the first, and perhaps the 
greatest, of Latin Christian philosophers. 


I 


NEO-PLATONISM : A SUMMARY OF ITS 
CHARACTERISTICS 


In the development of ancient philosophy, Plotinus 
marks the last stage but one in the process, completed by 
St. Augustine, ‘ which led from the naive objective to the 
subjective objective.’ We must devote a few moments to 
explaining this rather technical phrase. Aristotle is the 
best example of the scientific and realist character of 
classical thought. Matthew Arnold has described it in his 
Culture and Anarchy as the typically Hellenic spirit, the — 
‘dry light’ which, freed from all passion and prejudice, 

1 St. Augustine became a Manichean, because he thought Christians 
believed that God was the author of evil ; and see chap. xix. of Book VII. 


of the Confessions for his complete misunderstanding of the Incarnation. 
2 Harnack, History of Dogma, v. 107. 
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‘plays upon’ facts with the single-hearted desire to under- 
stand them. In Aristotle we have (as Siebeck says) ! ‘ the 
Greek, restful and clear, and yet moved by energetic warmth 
of thought, who gives its purest scientific expression to the 
Hellenic ideal of the life of the cultured, contentment with 
the even and constant advance of the life of the thinker, 
examining the depths and wants of the soul only so far as 
they appear on the surface . . . Aristotle avoids all personal 
and individual colouring in his views.’ Anyone who knows 
the Ethics has only to contrast the detached manner in 
which Aristotle treats of such questions as the immortality 
of the soul, or the nature of God, or the moral problem of 
self-control, with the passionate sense of desperate need and 
personal salvation that runs through the Confessions from 
end to end. Though Aristotle is writing about conduct, 
we guess nothing as to his struggles or hopes. Though St. 
Augustine is writing history, we know of little else but his 
struggles and hopes. 

We shall return later to this vital aspect of Augustin- 
ianism ; for the present we are concerned with Plotinus. 
No one would call the tone of the Enneads personal, but it is 
far more subjective. than that of Aristotle. Plotinus is, as 
it were, intermediate between Aristotle and St. Augustine. 
He differs from the Greek thinker, because he is interested 
in the soul from within and not from without; he differs 
from the Christian, because it is the Idea of Soul in general, 
not his own soul, that he undertakes to analyse and discuss. 
He does not tell the story of his own conversion ; he teaches 
what are the conditions and what is the nature of Conversion. 

We are not here concerned with the reasons for this 
change in the Greek outlook. Obviously it was partly due 
to the collapse of the self-sufficient City-state and the 
mingling of cults and religions in the Hellenistic Empire. 
We may call it, if we like, with Professor Bury, ‘ a failure of 
nerve,’ the collapse of the proud Greek confidence before 
craven fears and superstitions ; or we may say that it was a 
much-needed lesson for the aristocratic Greek philosopher to 
learn the religious needs of ordinary men. 

But we must say a few words as to why it called itself 


+ Quoted by Harnack, Joc. cit. 
x 
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Neo-Platonism ; for, though it was in touch with tendencies 
that had transformed the world since Plato wrote, though 
it borrowed weapons from Scepticism, and pantheism from 
the Stoics, it claimed to be only interpreting the teaching of 
the venerated founder of the Academy. It is possible that 
it entirely misinterpreted Plato. It is possible that Plato | 
meant by his theory of Ideas only a glorification of con- 
ceptual thinking, that his ladder of Dialectic was simply 
a progressive understanding of the nature of things, till 
Philosophy, like an enlarged Science, should have explained 
everything. It is possible that the real contrast with 
Aristotle lies in the fact that Plato was a poet, and could 
think with his imagination. Whether all that is poetical 
in Plato be merely his fancy embellishing his logic, or 
whether it be an appeal to something deeper than reason, 
it was the poetical element in him that the Neo-Platonists 
took, in order to make out of his doctrines—what they could 
hardly have made out of those of Aristotle—a religion.? 

What were these non-rational elements, which existed 
side by side with Plato’s rationalism? Or—to put the 
question in a more concrete form—if we described Platonism 
as simply the declaration that the real world consisted of a 
vast mass of universals, as they were clearly and distinctly 
conceived by thought, what should we be leaving out ? 

First of all, there is an important passage in the 
Republic, where Plato says that ‘not only does the Good 
supply the objects of knowledge with the power to be 
known, but also with Being and Existence ; for the Good is 
not the same as Being, but is on the farther side of Being, 
surpassing it in dignity and power.’ This was taken by 
Plotinus to mean that, beyond and above the Ideas, as their 
source and principle, there lay the Good, so completely 
beyond the grasp of knowledge, that to say of it ‘It is’ 
would be as false as to say ‘ It is not.’ It is God, and it is 
not God; it is One, and not One; it is Itself and Other ; 
it is everywhere and nowhere. It is only attainable by 

1 St. Augustine says that Plotinus was so like Plato ‘ut in hoc ille 
revixisse putandus sit’ (contra Academicos, xiii. 18). 

* For a defence of the Neo-Platonist interpretation of Plato see ~ 


Professor J. A. Stewart’s Myths of Plato. 
3 Rep. 509 B. 
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‘ecstasy,’ such as Plato describes in the Symposium, 
where the lover of Beauty passes above fairness of body and 
soul, above what is lovely in action and knowledge, and 
“is turned so as to behold the great sea’ of Beauty itself.1 
This was for Plotinus the crowning moment of experience. 
Porphyry tells us that his Master attained to it four times, 
while he was under the same roof with him. We shall see 
the importance of this ecstasy in St. Augustine’s own 
spiritual experience. It is probable that whenever he 
addresses God as pulchritudo, there is a reminiscence of 
Plotinus. 

Pressed to give an account of the Good, Plato declares 
that he is unable to do so; instead he will speak of the 
“ offspring of the Good, which in this world is most like unto 
it,’ namely the Sun.2_ It is, moreover, his favourite habit to 
express the ultimate mysteries through their visible images, 
by means of the Story or Mythus. This method became of 
great importance in Neo-Platonism, offering a convenient 
way in which ancient mythology could be accommodated 
into the Neo-Platonic system. It was perhaps not without 
effect on St. Augustine’s allegorical exegesis of the Old 
Testament. : 

The First Hypostasis, or Real Substance, then, of 
Plotinus is the Good, exalted beyond intelligence and Being, 
and only to be reached with difficulty by ecstasy. The 
Second Substance is Mind. This represents the Platonic 
Ideas, but it is important to notice how they have been 
transformed from the universals of science into a super- 
celestial Heaven. 

Let us content ourselves with three points : 

(1) The exact relation between the Good and the Ideas 
has been the despair of Platonic commentators. In the 
Republic Plato speaks of God making the Ideas; in the 
Ivmaeus he speaks as though the Ideas formed a pre- 
existent pattern, according to which God made all that is. 
In Plotinus, the relation is definite, if mysterious ; the Good, 
being rich and full of life, overflows, as it were, into the 
intelligible world. One cannot say the Good creates Mind, 


1 Sympos. 210 D. 2 Rep. 506 £, 
8 See Alfaric, Evolution intellectuelle de S. Augustin, p. 272. 
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for the latter flows eternally from its Source. Nor can one 
use pantheistic formulae, and say that the Good and Mind 
are one, for Plotinus constantly asserts that the Second 
Hypostasis is inferior to the First. His language is like 
that used in Christian theology of the eternal begetting of 
the Word, with a subordinationist tinge ; and the analogy 
will clearly be a tempting one to Christian Platonists. 

(2) One of the most curious points in Platonism (very 
prominent in the Phaedo) is the combination of a doctrine 
of the Ideas (the objects of knowledge) with a belief in the 
immortality (both pre-existent and after death) of the 
souls, the subjects of knowledge. The two standpoints are 
never successfully brought together, and in the Phaedo 
one is left wondering why, because the Idea of Life is 
eternal, it follows that the living Socrates can never die. 
In Plotinus, the step has been taken ; the intelligible world 
consists of a sphere of perfection, where the knower and 
what he knows are one. Plotinus himself went on to assert 
that there was only one Mind, enjoying an eternal object 
of thought. Instead of the absolute simplicity of the Good, 
we now have (as the Second Hypostasis) the difference of 
Subject and Object, which yet is transcended, for both feel 
themselves to be one. A few extracts from his treatise 
on ‘ Intelligible Beauty’ 1 will make this clear, and will also 
show the influence of this idea on the Christian doctrine 
of Heaven.? ‘ All the Gods are venerable and beautiful. 
What else is it but intellect, through which they are 
such? ... For they are not at one’ time wise and at 
another destitute of wisdom, but they are always wise, in an 
impassive, stable, and pure intellect . . . All things there 
are heaven, and there the earth is heaven, as also are the 
sea, animals, plants, and men . . . They likewise see all 
things, not those with generation, but those with which 
essence is present. And they perceive themselves in 
others . . . For light everywhere meets with light . . . So 
that all things are everywhere and all is all. Each thing is 
likewise everything. Nor is the thing itself different from 


1 Quoted in Select Works of Plotinus (Taylor), p. lxxii. n. 

2 See Aug., Confessions, XII. ix, on the Heaven of Heavens, a passage 
which clearly has Neo-Platonic elements ; see especially ‘ nimirum enim 
caelum caeli, quod in principio fecisti, creatura est aliqua intellectualis.’ 
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the place in which it subsists. For the subject of it is 
intellect and it is itself intellect . . . Each part proceeds 
from the whole and is itself a part and the whole.’ 

(3) Plato’s world of Ideas includes, as an important part, 
‘intelligible motion ’—that is, the real (not the perceived but 
the understood) revolutions of the sun and stars. He may 
have meant this as cold astronomy, but the fancies of 
astrology were always ready to seize upon it. The celestial 
planets soon became gods; and this contributed to make 
‘ the place above the heavens,’ where the Ideas were, into an 
Olympus full of deities, and ready to take in the gods of any 
religion and the souls of deified sages. 

The idea of the planetary circles, each losing something 
of its perfection till the dark centre of the earth is reached, 
was of great importance in most Hellenistic religions ; and 
though Plotinus wrote against the fantasies of the Gnostics, 
he often uses the same image in trying to describe how one 
hypostasis overflows into another and lower one. 


The Third Hypostasis is Soul.2, Here Plotinus is partly 
influenced by Plato’s conception of the World-Soul,* and 
partly by Stoic ideas of God as the Anima Mundi. The 
higher kind of soul contemplates the Ideas and is indeed 
hard to distinguish from Mind, but certain souls, ‘much 
conversant with action, wishing to govern and possess 
authority . . . andchoosing to explore more of the present,’ 4 
became discontented, as it were, with the povdypovoc Fdovy 
which they enjoyed in heaven, and wished to enjoy things 


1 In a well-known passage (quoted by Inge, Christian Mysticism, 
Pp. 357) Origen says that ‘in a sense ‘‘ god’’ means a being immortal, 
reasonable and moral, therefore every good soul is a god.’ 

2 It is difficult to draw a satisfactory line between the Second and 
Third Hypostases. It seems that we ought not to regard the activity 
of Soul as entirely displayed in the creation of the sensible world, for some 
souls never desired bodies and remained quietly in the intelligible world 
of Mind. Yet Plotinus‘sometimes speaks of Soul, as essentially being that 
restless activity, which created Time in the Third Hypostasis as an image 
of the eternity of the Second. In general, the difference between Mind 
and Soul seems to be that in Soul the subject and object are felt to be more 
apart from one another; the typical example of this growing apartness 
is the creation of this world, where the Soul is set over against the object, 
which it has, as it were, thrown off from itself, and which Desire always 
impels it to overtake, and secure for itself again. 

8 Timaeus, 36 E. 4 Ennead, iii. 
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separately, one after the other. So Time and the sensible 
world were generated. The Third Hypostasis is really one, 
like the others. It lives in men and animals and plants, and 
generates, governs, and beautifies all the world of the senses. 
Its aspect of diversity, as though it consisted of many 
different souls, is an illusion. It is perfect, and all appear- 
ance of evil or imperfection is also illusory. Since all that 
is orderly and fair in the world comes from Soul, the matter 
or stuff on which this order is imposed has to be regarded 
as ‘not being.’1 Matter is not granted the dignity of being 
an Hypostasis. This is of importance for St. Augustine’s 
theory of Creation. 


At first sight, Neo-Platonism may seem an attempt to 
combine eclectically all the best thought of its day. The 
three Hypostases appear to find room, in a vast hierarchy of 
Being, for the Unknowable of the Mystics, the Ideas of the 
Rationalists, and the Stoic Anima Mundi. But such a view 
does less than justice to the importance and influence of 
Plotinus.? In the first place, the system is unified and held 
together by its predominant interest in Religion. Its main 
object is to help the soul to escape from the region of 
difference and unlikeness (dissimilitudo), where it is wander- 
ing, back to its ‘ true country ’"—union with God. We shall 
have to consider later Plotinus’ attitude to the material 
world. Whatever dignity he may grant it as an image of 
the Real, its chief function is to elevate us up from itself to 
the intelligible realm, to which it points. There is there- 
fore an almost complete loss of the objective, scientific, 
Aristotelian interest in ‘ things as they are.’ The problem 
of the philosopher is no longer how to know this world, but 
how to save his soul by purification from this world. Reason 
is no longer an intellectual acquaintance with external 
facts; it becomes a self-discipline against the passions. 
What we know matters less; how we know becomes of 
vital importance. 

We may perhaps say with Mr. Ward ® that ‘ the idea of 

1 Ennead, ii. 


2 See Harnack, Appendix III. to vol. i. of the History of Dogma. 
8 Stephen Ward, 4 History of Ethics, p. 34. 
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personal communion with God . . . was developed quite 
independently of Christianity in the Neo-Platonist School’ ; 
but if we read, for instance, M. Arnou’s careful examination 
of Plotinus’ use of the term Theos, we cannot but feel that 
the very wide employment of the adjective ‘ divine’ was 
one of the things against which Christianity had to make a 
stand, in order to secure any real meaning for a ‘ personal 
God.’ 

Neo-Platonism was religious, in the sense of being other- 
worldly ; few philosophies have been more so. But it is 
important to remember that there are two ways of being 
other-worldly. Either one may be primarily interested in 
the nature and destiny of the soul, or one may be concerned 
primarily with the question of Theism—What is the nature 
of God ? 

Both types of religion teach holiness, but the first thinks 
principally of a soul to be purified, the second of a God to be 
served. The first is easily degraded into a search for the 
right pass-word that will carry the soul past the terrors of 
death ; the second into a servile obedience to the caprices of 
a tyrannical Deity. 

It is, of course, rare to find the one type pure from any 
admixture of the other. Early Jewish religion represents 
the service of God without the hope of immortality ; Pytha- 
goreanism seems to have been an example of the religion of 
purification without a God. Plato is more concerned with 
the dignity of the human soul than with the question, Is 
there a God? At any rate his teaching is far more definite 
about the former. 

Plotinus feels most intensely that the Divine is every- 
where, enwrapping us on every side, pervading the visible 
and intelligible world and radiating from the central, un- 
knowable source, which sometimes he calls God and some- 
times exalts above Deity. But there are degrees of divine ; 
the soul, being a member of all the three worlds of Being, 
can at every stage claim 7 Octov as its birthright. But God 
is rather a quality of things than a Person who acts. 

In the Timaeus, God first creates the gods and then 
bids them create living things. He does not directly make 

1 Réné Arnou, Le Désir de Dieu dans la philosophie de Plotin, pp. 107 sqq. 
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the world Himself.1 This theory, which places an inter- 
mediary between the ultimate Good and the world, which 
makes Soul depend not on the First Cause but on the deities 
of the Second Hypostasis, makes it very difficult for Neo- 
Platonism to grasp firmly the principle of Monotheism. 
God is not directly our Creator, and sin is not a revolt against 
His Will. Between the personal creative deities of Mind, 
and the mysterious distant Unknowable, there is still a gap 
to be filled in thought, even if, in his language of piety, 
Plotinus seems to bridge it. His dying words, ‘I seek to 
re-unite what is divine in me, to what is divine in the 
universe,’ are still far in sentiment from the directness and 
simplicity of ‘Father, into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit.’ 

But Plotinus not only marks the new interest in religion 
which was transforming Greek philosophy. He also places 
religion on its own feet. As Harnack says, ‘ Neoplatonism 

. introduced into philosophy a new supreme principle, 
the super-rational,’ and thereby ‘ broke both with intellectual 
ethics and with utilitarian philosophy.’ By his doctrine that 
the Best of things is beyond knowledge, Plotinus puts the 
religious instinct in an independent position. It is no longer 
an intellectual proof, or a useful prejudice; it is a direct 
experience, not less, but more, convincing than reason, 
because it cannot put its experience into words. Plotinus 
is perhaps the first philosopher to assert definitely what 
Professor Otto has been urging recently, that the Mysterious, 
the Holy, the Numinous is a distinct element in Reality, and 
cannot be reduced to the moral or the rational. Christianity 
was not slow to point out the analogies between this tendency 
in Neo-Platonism and the ‘faith’ which she demands in 
her own mysteries. 

Another aspect very prominent 1 in Plotinus is the Sonate 
for unity. Only what is united to the One by spiritual 
kinship is real. Difference and variety, in so far as they 
escape from the rule of the Supreme Good, are mere dark- 
ness and unreality. They ‘are and are not,’ in the Platonic 
phrase; they have, at best, the status of a dream, without 
significance or worth. One kind of difference against which 

1 Timaeus, 41 B, C. * “Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, i. pp. 338 sq. 
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he is especially severe is that caused by Time, and change 
in Time, and his influence through St. Augustine on Christian 
thought has helped not a little to strengthen and clarify 
the doctrine of the eternity of God. 


II. 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S CONVERSION 


The nature of St. Augustine’s conversion is a well-worn 
subject of controversy. We must content ourselves with 
the briefest statement of the facts. Everyone admits that 
he came to Christianity through Neo-Platonism. The ques- 
tions at issue turn round the exact stage which he had 
reached when he was baptised. 

It was probably in a.p. 386 that he received from ‘ an 
anonymous friend swelled with monstrous arrogance’ 1} 
a copy of certain works of ‘ the Platonists,’ translated into 
Latin by the Victorinus whose conversion St. Augustine 
relates in the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter. These seem to have included some works of 
Porphyry (though none of Iamblichus), and at least some 
of Plotinus’ Enneads.? 

The influence of Victorinus’ own writings on St. 
Augustine was very great. Dr. Gore has shown? how 
much of the Rhetor’s thinking passed on into the works of 
the latter. Though bafflingly obscure, Victorinus’ writings, 
after his conversion, show that he played a great part in the 
fusion of Plotinus and Christianity. He regards the Father 
as the Unknowable of the Enneads. Without the Son, 
He is ph &v, but, because He is essentially motus, semper 
generans generatio, He begets the Son, and perceives Himself 
in Him. With the Son, alteritas is born. All things are 
potentially in the Father, actually in the Son. The World 

t Cong NIL, ix. 

* See Alfaric, op. cit., p. 374, where he gives a list of St. Augustine’s 
debts to Plotinus. In the De Beata Vita, St. Augustine says, ‘ lectis 
autem Platonis paucissimis libris.’ So read all the MSS. but five; Alfaric 
suggests that we should read ‘ Plotini,’ and the account in the Confessions 
seems to bear him out. 


* Article ‘ Augustine’ in Dictionary of Christian Biography; see also 
Harnack, History of Dogma, v. 35. 
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is distinguished from God, as the Many from the One. 
Christian and Neo-Platonist stages are mingled in the 
hierarchy of being—Deus, Jesus, Spiritus, vovc, anima, 
angeli et deinde corporalia omnia subministrata. There is 
obvious a tendency to identify Christ with the World. 
He is the unity of Nature, receptaculum, habitator, locus 
naturae. On the Cross He is burdened with all humanity : 
omnis caro in eo crucifixa est. St. Augustine perhaps spoke 
more guardedly of the Trinity, but he borrowed from 
Victorinus the idea that the Spirit is the copula of the 
Trinity. This seems to originate in a phrase of Proclus, 
that all movement implies three stages—the beginning, the 
going out of self, and the return to the original source. We 
also find in Victorinus a strong assertion of Predestination, 
and a forcible expression of Justification by faith alone. 

So far there is general agreement ; but it has been held 
by some critics that when St. Augustine was baptised, he 
was not really a Catholic, but only a kind of Neo-Platonist. 
He joined the Church as a Theosophist might nowadays, 
interpreting its usages and doctrines from the point of view 
of an inner, esoteric circle. He really believed, not in the 
Christian Trinity of three equal Persons, but in three 
unequal Hypostases, each proceeding from the other. He 
really believed the world was created, not by the Trinity, 
but by the Third Hypostasis, the World-Soul. He really 
believed, not that the Second Person of the Trinity came down 
to save us from our sins, but that Christ came to show us 
the way in which we are to save ourselves; ‘for him,’ as 
Alfaric says, ‘ Christ was the Plato of the common man’ 
(le Platon des foules). 

This view is based largely on the fact that in the 
dialogues taken down in shorthand at Cassiacum, where 
St. Augustine had a kind of reading-party with some young 
friends soon after his conversion, the tone is more that of 
a philosophical conference than of a retreat. It is argued 
that, in the Confessions, St. Augustine antedates his real 
conversion in order to heighten the impression of his 
immediate transition, by a miracle, from heathenism to 
Christianity. It is urged that even the famous conversa- 
tion which St. Augustine had with his dying mother at Ostia 
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about Eternal Life 1—perhaps the most’ perfect thing he 
ever wrote—is in reality a meditation on the Neo-Platonic 
ecstasy.? 

Fortunately, we are not called upon, in this chapter, to 
give an opinion on this controversy. One thing may be 
suggested, though it is not put forward as in any way con- 
clusive. The difficulty of the view that St. Augustine was 
still at heart a Neo-Platonist at his baptism is that it com- 
pels us to consider the account in the Confessions as far 
more than a rearrangement of facts, and as involving 
a direct suggestio falsi, such as no illusion of memory will 
quite excuse, and which becomes very serious in a book 
which claims as its very raison d’étre the searching sincerity 
of one writing under the eye of God. To take one example 
only, the story of Victorinus ; the whole point of its position 
in the narrative is the impression made on St. Augustine 
by the picture of a great philosopher at last submitting 
himself humbly to Christ and His Church. If St. Augustine 
at his baptism was still ‘ swollen with the monstrous pride ’ 
of the Platonists, as he calls it, is it probable, as a matter 
of psychology, that he would ‘remember’ being driven 
to his conversion by a story of which the moral is exactly 
contrary to his own motives and conduct at the time ? 
If he was really ‘ fired’ by the example of Victorinus, it is 
rather difficult to believe that he went and did the opposite. 
Or are we to suppose that he never heard the story at the 
time, or that he had forgotten its point? Here, again, 
it is difficult to suppose that so excellent a psychologist of 


1 Conf. IX. x. 
2 Compare the fifth Ennead, c. 2. The resemblances are close, some- 
times even verbal, especially cf. Si cui .: . sileant phantasiae terrae et 


aquarum et aeris, stleant et polt with‘ Let the earth therefore be still ; let the 
sea be still, the air and the heavens themselves.’ Butitis noticeable that 
Plotinus’ metaphor is of Light, ‘ darting on a dark cloud’ ; St. Augustine’s 
is of a Voice heard by the soul. 

® See Alfaric, op. cit. vol. i. passim. The title of the volume (which 
includes St. Augustine's Baptism), Du Manichéisme au Néoplatonisme, 
compared with that of the second, Du Néoplatonisme au Catholicisme, 
sufficiently marks his point of view. For a sensible criticism of these 
views see Montgomery, Aspects of St. Augustine's Life and Thought, 
chap. ii. Harnack (History of Dogma, v. 96) contents himself with saying 
‘ In his early writings, he is not yet at all interested in Church dogmatics, 
but is wholly absorbed in the task of making clear to himself, while settling 
with Neoplatonism, the new stage of philosophical reflection and inner 
experience in which he found rest.’ 
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memory, and one so skilled in introspection, misplaced or 
mangled a story which was a turning-point in his life. Even 
if we grant that the dialogues, contemporary with his con- 
version, are more Platonic than Christian, is it not easier to 
say that his religious experience had outrun his intellectual 
formulae, and that at Cassiacum his new-born ‘ faith was 
seeking understanding ’ ? 


Ill. 
WHAT ST. AUGUSTINE GOT FROM NEO-PLATONISM 


St. Augustine speaks of his recognition of the spiritual 
as one of the great benefits conferred on him by Neo- 
Platonism. Just after his Manichaean days, when he had 
come to see that there could not be two principles in the 
universe, but only one, and that good, he was much troubled 
as to the manner in which that good principle was present 
in things; he tried to think of it ‘as spread out 
through infinite spaces,’ or as somehow mixed with material 
things.1_ He was enchanted to find in the Platonists a clear 
grasp on the principle that God was incorruptible and 
immaterial (incorporea veritas). ‘Cuncta corpora tran- 
scenderunt, quaerentes...summum Deum... cuius 
natura sit incorporalis’? This meant that God was 
not to be found without, in Nature, but in what was far 
more near, because more like to Him, the human mind. 
‘Inde admonitus redire ad memetipsum, intravi in intima 
mea... et vidi. . . supra mentem meam lucem Domini 
incommutabilem.’ ? He discovered God by searching in 
his own mind. ‘ Qui se diligere novit, Deum diligit.’ ¢ 

Harnack has said that ‘ Augustine was the psychological, 
because he was the theological, genius of the Patristic 
period.’® No one needs to be reminded of his great gifts as 
a psychologist. Anyone who doubts it has only to read the 
magnificent analysis of memory, or the subtle discussion 
as to how Time is measured, both in the Confessions.® 


1 Conf. VII. 2. 2 de Civ. Dei, VIII. 6 and 8. 
® Conf. VII. 10. 4 de Trin, XIV. 14. 

5 Harnack, History of Dogma, v. 106. 

® Conf. X. 8 sqq.; XI. 24 sqq. 
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His philosophy is so rooted in this observation of his mind 
that he might almost be called the founder of Idealism. 
He is the first to formulate against scepticism (almost in 
so many words) Descartes’ Cogito, ergo sum, and he goes far 
to outline the Representative theory of perception (the 
theory that we perceive not things, but images of things). 
He uses language that implies the doctrine of innate ideas.1 
He suggests the classical arguments for the ideality of Time. 
He teaches that evil, so far as it exists at all, exists because 
we fear it.2 So the fact that we think true thoughts 
implies that truth is in us—that is, knowledge becomes the 
closest communication of God’s thoughts to us. [lumina- 
tion of mind is a real communion with Him. A phrase 
from a letter to Nebridius ? shows the Idealist turn of his 
mind: ‘Sometimes I am filled with such an apprehension 
of eternal things, that I cannot but wonder that I need 
reasoning at all to persuade me of things that are as present 
to my consciousness as a man is present to himself.’ 4 
This startling closeness of the relation between God and man 
is in strong contrast with Aquinas’ theory of knowledge, 
in which man is at the lowest stage but one (only the beasts 
being below him) in the hierarchy of intelligences. 

It is also responsible for Augustine’s absorbing sense of 
God’s Presence, His Power to govern and predestine all 
things, and the weakness of all flesh and the nothingness of 
all evil before Him. It is this conviction, the conviction 
that only the perfect and most spiritual is real, which 
connects up St. Augustine at many points with St. Paul 
and with Calvin (his Protestant counterpart). M. Faguet 
has strikingly described this attitude of soul. ‘An Infinite 
and Perfect Being exists, that is to say a Being separated 
from the earth and man not by any difference of degree, 
however immense, but by the difference between All and 
Nothing; a Being compared with whom the world is 
nothing, man a thing of nought, the greatest earthly brilliance 


1 See the Confessions, Bk. X. 

2 Conf. Vil. 7. 3 Epist. class. I. 4. 

4 Compare the better known ‘I seek to know God and myself—And 
after that ?—After that nothing.’ Mr. Kemp Smith has pointed out 
the close relation between St. Augustine and Descartes in chapter i. of his 
Studies in Cartesianism, 
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the mere blackness of night. There is no measure common 
to one and the other. Heap one greatness upon another ; 
compared to Him the heap has not become larger by the 
length of a line. . . . Multiply your acts of heroism ; com- 
pared with His, all the virtue of man remains a miserable 
and absurd pettiness. These very definitions are blas- 
phemous attempts to define this difference in human 
language. Only by the silence of the imagination, by the 
trembling ecstasy that knows no words, can one even set 
foot upon the road that leads towards understanding it.’ 1 

There have been philosophies that, by bringing Man 
close to God, have almost absorbed God in Man; St. 
Augustine’s belongs to the opposite type, which have seemed 
to swallow up man in God, by making man’s righteousness 
in reality God’s, and his iniquity mere non-existence. 
This theory is partly due to Plotinus’ passionate belief that 
only the One and the Good are real, and that everything 
earthly is as a mere dream in comparison. But it is to be 
noted that St. Augustine’s Monotheism, with its definite 
doctrine of Creation by God without intermediaries, modified 
his own teaching in two ways, one making it more severe 
and one more genial than that of Plotinus. 

It is more severe, because whereas Neo-Platonism did, 
on the whole, preach the capacity of the noble soul for 
raising itself to God, St. Augustine cannot admit a step 
towards God that is not already the work of His grace. 
Our good acts are practically His. 

It is more genial, in that St. Augustine does not, like 
Plotinus, put God as an Unknowable Principle beyond all 
reason and intellect. No doubt his God is shrouded in 
majesty and mystery, so that we speak, for instance, of the 
Trinity ne sileretur, non ut diceretur ; but we do speak ; even 
the Trinity has its glimmering analogies in human per- 
sonality. Wisdom and Reason are aspects of God Himself 
(Veritas, as St. Augustine loves to call Him), and are not 
a secondary offshoot from Him. Even in thought, it is 
God Himself who speaks to the soul, and not some deity 
from the Second (and generated) Hypostasis. 

In working out this omnipresence of God with all things 

1 Faguet, Seizieme Siecle (p. 152, on Calvin). 
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that are real, St. Augustine makes much use of the Plotinian 
conception of dissimilitudo. The soul could not desire God 
as it does, unless there were in it a principle akin to God. 
“They are said to be far from Him, who, by sinning, have 
made themselves unlike Him.’! He deplores the time 
when he himself lived ‘ in the land of unlikeness’ (in regione 
dissimilitudinis).2 God is present to the sinner, but not the 
sinner to God, for ‘ there is no distance from God, except 
to be unlike Him.’® In this world there are three notable 
instances of dissimilitudo—Matter, Sin, and Time. 

It is often said that Neo-Platonism tended to place evil 
in matter, rather than in the will. But this is rather the 
accusation which Plotinus brings against the Gnostics. 
True, he is reported to have said that he was ashamed to 
have a body ; but we must remember (1) that by ‘ matter’ 
the Platonists meant not simply the world as perceived, 
but, more narrowly, the stuff out of which the world was 
made. Plotinus reproaches the Gnostics with despising 
the beautiful work of the World-Soul ; as far as it was the 
expression of Form, like the idea that the statue expresses, 
it was good. But what of the raw material, the stone which 
the sculptor works up into fair shapes, upon which the forms 
impose their seal and likeness? This, being ex hypothesi 
formless (‘ before a rag of Form was on,’ as Butler says in 
Hudibras), was, in St. Augustine’s words, ‘if not nothing, 
then the nearest thing to nothing.’ 

(2) At best, sensible beauty is only an image of intelli- 
gible beauty, and, if mistaken for its original, ensnares and 
deceives. The main function of the material world, for 
Plotinus, is to point us above itself. 

St. Augustine adopts from Plotinus the formula that 
. the world was made ex nihilo. His Christian doctrine of 
Creation gives a far wider application to the idea. Every- 
thing created, angels as well as men and things, is 
brought under it. No doubt it is easy to ring the changes 
on the difficulty in believing that there is nothing except 
God, and that from this ‘ nothing’ God created all that is. 


1 de praesentia Det, V. 17. 

2 The expression is used by Plato (Politicus, 273 D). 

3 ‘Nulla est ab illo alia longinquitas, quam eius dissimilitudo’ (de 
Civ. Dei, ix. 17). 
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It is not difficult to show that the word nihil is first used 
negatively, and then positively. But is there any other 
form of words which protects us better against Pantheism 
and Acosmism? It expresses, more firmly than Plotinus 
succeeded in expressing it, the doctrine that all things are 
from God, and yet that they are not God, nor do they help 
to make up God. 

As regards the material world, St. Augustine struggles 
uneasily between the exaltation of Matter, which the 
Christian doctrine of Creation and the Incarnation really 
implied, and the rising wave of Monasticism. At the end 
of Book X of the Confessions, St. Augustine examines 
himself on his attitude to outward things; and on the 
whole, for his time what he says is sane and sensible (see 
especially the interesting discussion on Church music). We 
must remember—what comes out there very vividly—that 
his African nature was warm-blooded and sensuous. 

As regards sin, St. Augustine is a great psychologist. 
He continues the work of St. Paul in analysing the moral 
struggle. Above all, he conceives it in terms of Will. Far 
more profoundly than Plotinus (and, as Harnack says, 
because of his Monotheism), he interprets sin as a duality 
of will; he sees in Will the secret of virtue (boi amores 
bonos mores faciunt), and he regards the Presence of God in 
the soul as primarily ‘ holiness working on the will in the 
form of omnipotent love.’ He develops the Plotinian 
doctrine of Time? by insisting on the difference between 
tempus, which is more or less subjective, involving change 
and mutation, by which we measure things, and aevum, the 
true state of the souls in heaven, which admits theoretically 
of change, but, by fixing itself upon God’s unchangeableness, 
is secure from change. Both are imitations of God’s 
Eternity, which has no past or future, but which is an 
eternal Present; thus he creates the mediaeval formula 
for eternity—totum simul. 


1 Cf. the beautiful passage on the changing colours of the sea (de Civ. 
Dei, XXII. 24). 

2 Harnack, History of Dogma, v. 118. 

3 Compare the Confessions, Book XI., and Book XII. 9 and 15, with 
the third Ennead, vii. sqq. ; 
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IV. 


WHAT ST. AUGUSTINE DID NOT GET FROM 
NEO-PLATONISM 


There may have been a time when St. Augustine tended 
to identify the three Hypostases with the Trinity, to think 
of the Good as the Father, the Intelligible World as the 
Word, and the Anima Mundi as the Holy Spirit. But by 
the time of the Confessions he has a firm grasp on the 
unity of the Godhead. M. Arnou’s words should be final 
on this subject : ‘ Ought we to speak, @ propos of Plotinus’ 
God, as if there were a presentiment or a memory of the 
Christian Trinity? In any case, it cannot be right to do so 
in connexion with his Three Hypostases, for neither Nove 
nor Soul is within the Divine Unity; as to the relations 
of immanent quasi-knowledge and quasi-love, which he is 
forced to admit into the identity of the Supreme Principle, 
Plotinus never intended to hypostasise them; the One 
knows itself in some manner : it loves itself in some manner ; 
we find there an attempt to conceive what the intimate Life 
of God may be like, but in no sense is there even a distant 
outline of the Trinity.’ 1 

The Incarnation and the Resurrection of the Body are 
also independent of Neo-Platonic influence. The One can 
only be incarnate in the sense that it overflows into mind, 
and, from mind, soul and body proceed. There can be no 
closer connexion between God and Man. The body, again, 
is essentially only a stage (and that the lowest) in our 
liberation ; it must be left behind. At the most, we can 
say that St. Augustine was helped by his Platonic studies 
to avoid crude ideas of the body that shall rise again. 

Again, Neo-Platonism tended to be a coterie—a school, 
not a fellowship of believers. Just as the God of the Neo- 
Platonists wavered between the Absolute and the deities 
of paganism, so their practice tended to be superstition 
for the multitude, tempered by ecstasy for the few. 
St. Augustine says that what he missed in them was 
the humility of Christ, and the normal via salutis for all 


1 Arnou, op. cit. p. 138 n. 
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men through repentance and the sacraments, and he misses 
them because the problem of salvation has for him ceased 
to be concerned with the distinguished faculties of the elect, 
and has become a problem of the diseased will in alJ men. 
Characteristically, he tries to wrest from Porphyry a con- 
fession of the necessity for Divine Grace: ‘ You admit that 
to few is it granted to come to God by the virtues of know- 
ledge. By the word “ granted’’ you admit that it is due 
to Divine Grace, not to man’s capacity.’ 1 

Lastly, St. Augustine found in Christianity a revelation 
of God through history. His grasp of universal history, as 
shown in the de Civitate Dei, may seem to us childish and 
credulous, but it is science itself compared with the body of 
authoritative tradition which later Neo-Platonism tried to 
collect from the legends and lore of ‘ the ancients.’ 

To sum up, we may say that both Christianity and Neo- 
Platonism drew on a common store of Greek culture, but 
that the specifically Christian doctrines (Trinitarian and 
Christological) were not borrowed from Alexandria, though 
the modes of their expression were sometimes Platonic. 
St. Augustine learned from Plotinus the spiritual nature 
and perfection of God, but from the Christian tradition a full 
sense of His personality and creative power. He learned 
from Plotinus the need for salvation, but from the Christian 
tradition the Way of Salvation for all through Christ. 


1 de Civ, Dei, X. 209. 
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VII. 
GOD AND TIME 


‘Thou art The Highest, and changest not, nor does To-day 
run out its hours in Thee, and yet in Thee its hours run 
out, for in Thee is every moment of time.’ (St. AUGUSTINE, 
Confessions, 1. 6.) 


IT is hardly possible to open any modern work on philosophy 
without seeing what a prominent place is taken by questions 
about Time. Thus Professor Pringle-Pattison tells us that 
a thinker’s view of Time has become the very touchstone of 
his theory. Professor Alexander is never tired of telling us 
that the great advance of modern over ancient speculation 
is that we have begun ‘ to take Time seriously.’ Bergson 
maintains that the two momentous occasions when ancient 
and modern thought, after hesitating at the cross-roads, 
-took the wrong turning, were when Plato rejected the 
Heracleitean doctrine of Flux, and when Spinoza developed 
the intellectualist and non-temporal side of Descartes. The 
problems raised by Relativity have fostered the view that 
Time is a fourth dimension to Space. Lastly, Dr. Bosanquet, 
in his book The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary 
Philosophy, ascribes all the political and religious heresies 
of the day to false theories of Time and Change, and charges 
the school of Croce with having deserted the standard of 
Idealism by surrendering its traditional attitude towards 
Time. 

If the problem of Time is thus urgent from the point of 
view of philosophy generally, it is certainly raised in an 
acute form by the attempt (characteristic of Christianity) 
to combine a doctrine of God’s unchanging Eternity with 
the conviction that God, for the redemption of man, has 
become incarnate in Time; and indeed, apart from this 
special difficulty, the philosophical problem of the relation 
of God to the Time-process is already implicit (as 
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Mr. Hodgson points out in his Essay) in the Christian 
doctrine of God as Creator. 

I propose, therefore, (I) to examine some of the ways in 
which philosophical thought comes up against the problem 
of Time, and (2) to consider one or two of the points at 
which Theology is vitally interested in these encounters, 
and how far Theology (by which I mean, at present, the main 
stream of Catholic thought through historical tradition) is 
definitely committed to an attitude of hostility or yee 
towards these philosophical tendencies. 

I start, then, by considering some of the ways in which 
Philosophy comes up against the problem of Time. As it 
would be far beyond my competence to classify any large 
number of these theories, I ask to be allowed to take two 
extreme views. The first set of views I shall call (to borrow 
a phrase from Dr. Bosanquet) ‘ Progressism ’—the doctrine 
that the Time-process is of the ultimate nature of things ; 
the second doctrine I shall call ‘ Monism ’—the assertion 
that the Absolute Reality is not in Time and does not admit 
of Change. 


de 
PROGRESSISM 


A distinguished Professor of Philosophy summed up his 
creed in the phrase ‘To be is to happen.’ Other para- 
phrases of this text are to be found in Croce’s dictum 
‘Philosophy is History,’ the Relativist formula ‘ Reality 
consists of Events,’ Bergson’s striking phrase ‘ There is — 
nothing but Change; there are no things that change,’ and 
the more crude saying (with its distinct reminiscence of 
Coué) ‘ Reality gets more and better, every day.’ We may 
quote some fuller examples of Croce’s attitude (technically 
known as Neo-Idealism, because it gives up the transcendent 
and ‘ Absolute’ Idealism of Hegel); he says ‘The work 
of the Spirit is never completed, nor ever will be so... . 
A time will come, in which the great exploits and achieve- 
ments which are now our memory and pride will be for- 
gotten. . . . They will be forgotten, because the proof of 
progress is in forgetting—that i is, in the fact being resolved 


1 Infra, pp. 376 sq. 
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without remainder into the new fact, in which and not in 
itself it has value. . . . Man does not seek a God, external 
to him like a despot, who arbitrarily commands and benefits 
him, nor does he aspire to an immortality which would be 
insipid rest; but heseeks that God, whom he has in himself, 
and aspires to that activity which is Life and Death together. 
. . . If Nature is in evolution, it cannot be so without some 
consciousness. Nor ought we to find any difficulty in 
detecting everywhere activity, development, consciousness 
with its antitheses of good and evil, of joy or grief.’ 4 

While Croce gives eloquent expression to the belief in 
God as struggle, progress, and achievement, his position 
is much complicated by a denial of all objectivity to Time, 
which he regards as an illusion of our own. It will serve our 
purpose better if we pass to Bergson, another prophet of the 
gospel of Life and Change, who has been most explicit in 
his description of Time. 

When we #hink of Time, we almost inevitably picture 
a line divided up into moments ; we spread out the marking 
of a clock-face into a continuous succession, or we hear the 
tickings of some gigantic clock, which regulates the move- 
ment of all things, every tick being a new element or instant. 
This naive view of the passage of time is almost at once 
corrected by two further considerations. First of all, Time 
cannot consist of separateinstants. Obviously, if aninstant 
is indivisible, then Time, which is a continuous motion, 
cannot be made up of parts that are separated. Time is 
always going on; it cannot jump from one resting-place to 
another. It does not goon only between moments. This 
is clear from the fact that if we regard a second as divisible, 
which it clearly is, we can never stop subdividing it. Wemay 
reach a thousandth or a millionth of a second ; still Time is 
flying even through the latter. Every supposed unit of Time 
itself hasits before and after. Time is continuous or nothing. 

But, secondly, when we have reached the idea of the 
continuity of Time, we become aware of another quality 
in it, at least in human consciousness—that is, the peculiar 
fact of memory. Anything that was simply in Time, could 
not know it was in time. This is the argument used by 

1 Croce, Pratica, pp. 258-260. 
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T. H. Green to prove an ‘ eternal principle in human con- 
sciousness.’ Whatever conclusions are to be drawn from 
it, the fact is clear. If we imagine a swimmer moving down 
a stream, where there are no banks, and where the stream 
disappears continually behind and is not visible in front, 
the swimmer can have no idea that he is in a stream. He 
is not even conscious of change, if his past self is destroyed 
as much as the past of the stream. If Time is a movement 
by which one moment (to use an inaccurate phrase) is 
perpetually giving place to another, a moment could never 
know it was a moment. It has no past, for that past is 
already destroyed ; it cannot look forward to a future which’ 
is not yet. It has only an ever-changing present from 
which it cannot distinguish itself. Resting ultimately on 
these two admitted facts (for I do not wish to go into the 
minutiae of his system) Bergson deduces his two main 
doctrines: (1) that there is nothing but Change in the 
Universe; (2) that change of a qualitative kind—real 
durée, as he calls it—is always alive and always moving 
forward. He is very chary of calling it consciousness ; 
he refuses to call it purpose; he prefers the imaginative 
and I think question-begging title élan de la vie (the forward- 
thrust of the Life-Force) ; ‘spontaneity,’ ‘freedom,’ and 
“creation ’ are the words he applies to its ceaseless activity. 

By examining rather more fully these two principles and 
some of their more immediate consequences, we shall see 
what far-reaching results they have on our ways of regarding 
God and Man. 

(1) ‘There are no things that change; there is only 
Change.’ I have already quoted this paradox. It is very 
important to see what Bergson means by this, as it contra- 
dicts a familiar assumption of common sense, which (for 
instance), when told that Matter is Movement, persists in 
asking ‘ Movement of what?’ Let us take two simple and 
ancient puzzles, that may help to illustrate this paradox 
about Time—the case of Motion and the case of Change. 

An arrow is at rest ; we easily picture that as meaning 
that the arrow is pressed upon, on all sides, by the universe 
of things. The arrow is now to move, but there is no room | 
for it to move into, unless the things in front of it get out of 
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its way. But where can they go to? Every place is full 
already, unless there is an empty void somewhere in the 
universe, into which things can be pushed in order to get 
out of the press. But what is an empty void? A place 
where there is nothing. But (as Descartes pointed out) 
a place where there is nothing is not a place. If there is 
a space between two walls, where there is nothing, then there 
is no space there at all; and if there is nothing between two 
walls, they touch. We should probably reply: ‘There is 
no such thing as an arrow at rest.’ In the physical world 
everything is a ceaseless whirl of molecules, and modern 
materialists (it may be noted) never, after infinite sub- 
division, reaching their elementary matter, tend to speak 
of Force rather than Matter as the stuff of which things are 
made. Bergson would push us to a somewhat similar con- 
clusion. He would say ‘ Your difficulty about the arrow 
is that you persist in picturing a motionless world of things 
in space, which then begin to move as if pushed from out- 
side. There is no arrow; there are no things. What you 
call an arrow is merely a group of motions going at the same 
rate as you are and therefore seeming stationary, like a train 
going at the same speed as the one you are in.’ 

While we might perhaps think this a simple and unalarm- 
ing point of view, it is otherwise when we come to Change. 
A particular thing, A (say an acorn), has become A! (an oak). 
Now by the law of contradiction, a thing cannot be itself and 
not-itself at the same time. If A is really A still, then it can- 
not be different (the acorn cannot be the oak); if it has 
changed, it is a new thing B, and what ground have we for 
calling it A (or the acorn) in another form? This may seem 
an elementary puzzle, but it is absolutely vital to the question 
of Time. So muclso that Mr. Bradley, whose test of truth 
is ‘what can be thought without contradiction’ gives up 
Change altogether ; it is for him appearance, not reality. 
Bergson takes exactly the opposite line. For him, it is the 
change that is real, and it is the supposed identity of the 
changing thing that is the illusion. 

- It ought to be fairly clear, I think, that this line of 
argument is parallel to Bergson’s view of the continuity 
of Time. Just asin real Time there are no moments out of 
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which Time is made up, so there are no things which move ; 
just as Time does not jump from one stationary instant to 
another, so Motion is not a way in which motionless uae 
behave. 

I have already given a hint as to the significance of this 
attitude. I have said that Mr. Bradley condemns Change, 
because it cannot be reconciled with thought, which demands 
real things which will remain the same, in order to be thought 
about. Here, then, Bergson definitely and finally rejects 
thought either as a means of getting at Reality or as an 
explanation of its nature. As Plato saw, long ago, in the 
Theaetetus, the universal flux of Heracleitus, Bergson’s 
predecessor, ruins logic and finds no place for conceptual 
thinking. We cannot say anything 7s, for, at the very 
moment: of speaking, it is becoming something else. We 
cannot even say ‘ The universe is changing,’ for the very 
phrase implies something of which change is predicated as 
a quality. For Bergson, the idea of a thing, or of a law 
(e.g. that 2 and 2 make 4), is as much a construction of our 
own as the idea that there is a real arrow. What then is 
Thought ? Why do we waste our time inventing these 
phantoms? Thought (we are told) is a fabricant—the 
tool-maker that enables us to use things, and to use we must 
measure. 

To use things, we must forget that they are never the 
same for an instant ; we must think of the arrow as a thing 
if we want to shoot with it. We must consider Time as 
a straight line made up of instants, if we want to measure 
and compare its different rates one with another. But 
thought tells us nothing about the life of the real; ‘ art,’ 
‘intuition,’ ‘sympathy ’ alone take us to the heart of that ; 
life in us (the life of feeling) can alone an$wer to the life that 
is in things. A musician does not care about the quanti- 
tative difference between the notes scratched on a piece 
of paper; he cares about their difference of quality ; he 
understands them by feeling them. A friend does not 
‘know’ his friend by constructing intellectual concepts 
about his character and life ; he knows him by putting him- 
self in his place, by sharing his life, by ‘ sympathetic in- - 
tuition.’ So we get Bergson’s famous theory of Free Will 
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and the unpredictability of human action. ‘ Peter can 
never completely understand Paul without becoming Paul’ ; 
and so M. Bergson told us at Oxford how he said to some 
astonished journalists, who had asked him what were his 
views on the drama of the future, ‘ Si je pourrais le prévoir, 
je laurais déja écrit.’ 

(2) We now approach a side of the question which is 
nearer to our subject. Granted that all is change, of what 
kind is this change? What is ‘ Real Time,’ the Time in 
which the élan de Ja vie (‘ God,’ as Bergson does not refuse 
to call it) and in which we ourselves have our being? His 
answer is that real Time implies consciousness. There is 
a, sphere of clock-Time, which is as we imagine it—a line 
along which a point moves with no past and no future. 
This is the worid of Matter, where there is no consciousness 
and no freedom, all being determined beforehand; the 
presence of this creates a dualism in his system. That, 
however, is not here to our purpose. We can start with 
Real Time. 

Let us recall what was said above about a striking 
aspect of the time-consciousness in ourselves, namely that 
we are conscious of a before and after; we distinguish our- 
selves from the passing moment by Memory. We are aware 
of a real self that is not (like the arrow) a supposed thing, 
a fanciful grouping of movements, but is certain and real. 
I cannot doubt that I really exist ; the ‘I’ therefore which 
is real cannot be a ‘moment’ carried along like a wave, 
which is never the same wave (though it seems to be so) but 
only denotes the passing of the wind. We are real waves ; 
we do, in fact, go riding from ridge to ridge, looking back on 
the foam we cast behind us and making for a shore which 
we see in front of us. 

In his book Durée et Simultanéité, Bergson expresses 
this view more definitely, I think, than he has done before. 
‘One cannot speak,’ he there says, ‘ of a reality which lasts, 
without introducing consciousness. The metaphysician 
will appeal directly to a universal consciousness ; common 
sense will have the same idea, but more vaguely. The 
mathematician (it is true) need not bother about it, for he is 
interested only in the ways of measuring things, and not in 
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their real nature. But if he began to ask himself what he 
is measuring, if he fixed his attention on Time itself, he 
would necessarily think of succession, and consequently of 
a before and “ after,’ and consequently of a bridge between 
the two (otherwise he will have only the two, an instan- 
taneous present) ; now once again, it is impossible to imagine 
or to conceive a bond of union between a before and an 
after without an element of memory, and therefore of 
consciousness.’ ? 

Now, what is this real Time, which Bergson will call ‘ God,’ 
the free life working out its own salvation in the universe ? 
He tells us that, in our false spatial view of Time, we think 
of each division as separate and of equal value ; every point 
on the line is the same as the next, except that the hand has 
moved on. Five minutes past four is not different from six 
minutes past four. But for consciousness, it 7s different ; 
it feels different ; we are older; or we may have had an 
experience, in between, which colours afresh the whole 
texture of our lives ; e.g. 


Between the saddle and the ground 
He mercy sought, he mercy found. 


Bergson illustrates this in a vivid and masterly passage in 
the same work: ‘ If all the movements in the universe were 
suddenly to increase in speed, all in the same proportion to 
each other as they are now (including the movement by 
which we measure Time), something would be changed for 
a consciousness that is not tied to the movements of mole- 
cules in the brain; between sunrise and sunset, it would 
not receive the same wealth of experience, and so would 
take note of a change . . . but with regard to Science, all 
would be the same. Its formulae and its calculations would 
remain what they are.’ Real Time, then, is consciousness 
changing in quality ; its parts are not monotonous moments 
—one after another, but alike; rather, they merge into 
each other, the past still contributing to the present, and 
the present conscious of the past. Real Time cannot be 
represented by thought ; it can only be ‘lived.’ Bergson’s 


1 Op. cit. pp. 60 sq. 2 Op. cit. p. 76. 
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favourite illustration is that of Music—‘ It is just what 
happens when we recall the notes of a tune, melting, so to 
speak, one into another. . . . If we interrupt the rhythm 
by dwelling longer than is right on one note of the tune, it 
is not its exaggerated length, as length, which will warn us 
of our mistake, but the qualitative change thereby caused 
in the whole of the musical phrase.’ 

I cannot linger any longer in attempting to make this 
difficult conception clearer}; let us leave details and, 
taking as wide a view as possible, ask what is the general 
outlook on Reality of Bergson and of the whole Progressist 
school. 

_ We may say of them all (to borrow Professor Alexander’s 
phrase) that they will take Time very ‘seriously’ indeed. 
For Bergson himself, Real Time is only another name for 
Life, Activity, Freedom. So in his Cyveative Evolution 
he presents us with an impressive picture of the Life-Force, 
the immanent Power that is perpetually and victoriously 
resisting, conquering, turning to its use, the dead world of 
Matter and Space. So, through all history, through the 
plant and the animal, the Life-Force marches on, ever 
developing new resources, culminating, so far, in the free 
consciousness of man, but reserving itself for new and 
undreamed-of victories in the future. It is easy to see how 
this allies itself to that doctrine of Evolution which is still 
the lay Gospel of our restless times. ‘Such,’ says Dr. 
Bosanquet, ‘is the spirit of the age ; on all sides we have 


. 1 We may give two further examples of the distinction between 
“clock-time’ and durée: (a) The dreamer, who, in the interval between 
being struck by an overhanging part of the bed and waking up, passed 
through a long series of episodes from the French Revolution, concluding 
with the guillotine ; (b) the following example, given by Bergson (Matiére 
et Mémoire, p. 229): ‘ During a second, red light ... goes through 
400 trillions of successive vibrations. Now supposing that we wished to 
make each vibration of such a character that our consciousness could dis- 
tinguish it from the next; the smallest interval of empty time of which we 
can be conscious is a two-thousandth of asecond. Let us imagine a con- 
sciousness which shali be present at the procession of 400 trillion vibrations, 
each separated from the next by the two-thousandth of a second necessary 
to let them be distinguishable . . . it would need more than 25,000 years 
to finish thisexperiment. So this sensation of red light, experienced by us 
during one second, corresponds to a succession of phenomena which would 
take up 250 centuries of our lived history. Is this conceivable? Surely 
we must make a distinction between our own life-rhythm and Time in 
general.’ 
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proclaimed the actual and ultimate reality of the time- 
process, progress to infinity, as the fundamental character 
of the real; and with these the specifically ethical and non- 
religious attitude, for which (to quote the old humanistic 
watchword and paradox) the “ end is progress.’’ ’ 4 

On the other hand, it is not hard to see much in all this 
which the Christian heart will be quick to accept. It too 
regards God as life and activity ; it too can echo the words 
of a scientist : ‘God, who has brought us up from aie Stone 
Age to the present, will not desert us now.’ 

Nevertheless it becomes theologians to be cautious in 
accepting the gifts of the Greeks. It is, for instance, very 
significant that Bergson refuses to employ the word 
‘Purpose’ of his Life-Force. He is constantly attacking 
Teleology, and for him ‘ final causes’ are the enemy. Nor 
does he conceal the fact that purpose is repugnant to him 
just because it implies Reason and Will. We have noticed 
before his antipathy to conceptual thought. He thinks it 
may do useful work, but it is most dangerous when put 
upon too high a pedestal. It replaces by fixed concepts the 
ever-changing content of the real. The great error of Greek 
philosophy was that it accepted from Plato the idea of a 
realm where things are eternally true. It regarded perfec- 
tion as something higher than change and time ; it thought 
of some faultless model laid up in heaven, which earthly 
things had to imitate. But for Bergson the perfect is some- 
thing that is always being achieved, not something already 
achieved. It is a hunt, where one can never be in at the 
death. He says that if ultimately Reality is a perfect Being, 
who (or which) has no need of growth, then there is an end 
to freedom and the value of human achievement. We are 
fighting with unreal phantoms ; the victory is already won. 
“Tout est donné ; rien de nouveau. . . . But for me, the 
gates of the future are wide open.’ The idea of an end set 
before God by Himself is an illusion borrowed from the 
analogy of human workmen. God is an artist, who does not 
know how His picture will end when He begins it. For any- 
thing to be ‘ out of Time’ (if it were possible) would be, for 
that thing, Death and nothingness. Therefore there is no | 


1 Bosanquet, op. cit. Preface, p. 8. 
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sense in asking ‘ Why does the Time-process exist ? When 
didit begin?’ It had no beginning, and it can have no end : 
for if it were to stop, it would mean the end of life: and to 
ask why Life exists is to ask a question without meaning. 
True, our mind demands causes, and asks how one thing can 
be produced from or by another. But the Life of the 
universe is not produced by anything else ; ‘ it moves, not 
like the objects of thought, from the empty to the full, but 
from the full to the full’ ; it is its own reason, and we can 
no more ask why it exists than an artist can ask why a thing 
is beautiful. 

It is not difficult to see how Progressism connects up 
with another modern tendency—the worship of a finite God. 
Here, too, we have the emphasis upon the need of a God 
who shall be really struggling, who shares our defeats and 
disappointments. Here, too, we are confronted by the old 
dilemma: ‘ God must allow evil either because He cannot 
stop it (in which case He is not omnipotent), or because He 
does not wish to (in which case He is not good),’ and the 
alternative preferred is ‘ Because He cannot stop it.’ God, 
for the writers of this school, is (as Mr. Wells has pictured 
Him) the Invisible King, the Captain who is asking us to 
enlist on His side in a war which He cannot win without us. 
William James has gone so far as to say: ‘I confess I do 
not see why the very existence of the spiritual world may not 
in part depend on the personal response which any one of us 
may make to the religious appeal.’ 

I wish now to state four different kinds of difficulty 
_ which the doctrine of Progressism has to meet, and which 
I do not personally believe that it succeeds in facing. 

(rt) In the first place, I return to the question ‘ Had 
Time a beginning or not ? —a question which I cannot 
regard, with Bergson, as senseless. This is one of the 
antinomies which made Kant conclude that the question 
of Time shows up the infirmity of the human intellect, 
unable to reach the realm of Things-in-Themselves. 

On the one hand, if we think of a beginning of Time, we 
cannot help wondering what happened the moment before 
Time began. The theological form of the question is ‘ What 
was God doing before the creation of the world?’ But 
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(and this is our point here) if Time had no beginning, then 
‘Eternity must have already elapsed ’—which Kant thinks 
inconceivable. Thought demands of a series that it shall 
begin somewhere. Thought may or may not believe in an 
eternal sphere where there is no process; but once in the 
world of processes, Thought demands that they must, to be 
intelligible, be from somewhere to somewhere. This feeling 
is so strong that some Relativists, though still maintaining 
that Time has no beginning, say that it moves in a circle, 
always swallowing its own tail like the serpent. This 
fantastic idea is, of course, impossible for anyone to hold 
who believes there is any sense in the Time-process at all ; 
also I do not see anything but a contradiction in terms in 
saying that the same event happens again. It is better to 
be frank, as Bergson is, and throw Thought overboard, 
saying that it cannot have an answer because it had no 
right to ask the question. This is a severe penalty to pay, 
as I shall try to suggest later. At present I only wish to 
say that, even from the aesthetic-moral point of view (that 
is to say, on its own ground), the conception of Infinite Time 
is far from being as satisfactory as it sounds. 

We tend to think (allying ourselves with the scientific 
Evolutionists) that the Time-process of the world began, 
say, with the earth as a ball of fire thrown off by some system. 
But remember Kant’s dictum. At every point of an infinite 
system, infinity has elapsed. Every moment is equally 
removed from the beginning. What was the Life-Force 
doing before it began on this earth? Imagine, if you will, 
endless worlds created and destroyed before our own, pile 
universes one on another, you are still as far as ever from 
the beginning. Now, even if we admit that the sense of 
giddiness that ensues is only due to prejudice or infirmity, 
still I cannot help asking (taking simply the aesthetic and 
moral ground), What has become of your great world- 
struggle ? What is there helpful in a battle which never 
began and can never end? What moral stimulus is there 
in a process, which however far back it be traced can never 
be said to be any nearer the beginning? How can the 
world be growing better, when there is never, at any possible. 
stage, any point which, compared with the present, is less 
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good (for that would mean nearer the beginning) or more 
good (for that would mean nearer the end) ? 1 

(2) In the second place, a process ought not only to begin 
somewhere ; it ought also to have anend. Merely to move 
is not enough, it must be in the right direction. I know 
I am challenging the dearest conviction of modern thought 
when I say that, to me, the perfect does not seem to be the 
same as ‘ being perfected’; I do not resolve achievement 
into the achieving, the goal into the journey ; and I shall 
immediately have the words ‘static’ and ‘ dynamic ’ 
hurled at my head, and I shall be told that the opposite of 
life and change is death and immobility. I cannot devote 
to the question the time it deserves ; I must content myself 
with an explanation and a question. 

My explanation is this: Eternity, the state of per- 
fection, is not dead or lifeless. It is full of activity, but it is 
not the activity of growth ; it is the activity of enjoyment 
and contemplation, if I may so express myself. We can 
dimly see how, as a man becomes better and better, the 
element of struggle may cease; there is no more evil to 
conquer. The man is now no longer growing good; he 
7s good. Does he therefore become less active ? Rather, 
he is more free ; released from the struggle, he is more active 
in love, worship, and delight. 


What rapture will it be 
Prostrate before Thy throne to lie 
And gaze and gaze on Thee ! 


Catholic Theology at least will admit this. It has always 
placed Heaven beyond Purgatory, the crown beyond the 
conflict, the rest beyond the battle: and when we say of 
God ‘ He zs good,’ can we mean that God is not wholly good 
at the present moment, but that He is getting better as time 
goes on? Was not Plato right when he said that a God 
who is getting better cannot be perfect goodness, and 
therefore cannot be God? The mystical element in man 
has always found the time-process restless, unsatisfying, 

* A Bergsonian might retort that, in this last phrase, I am confusing 
quantitative and qualitative Change; I am rather asking whether many 
Evolutionists, who welcome Bergson as an ally, are not really making that 


confusion, 
Z 
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bewildering ; it has always aspired to a world where things 
eternally ave, where we too shall rest (in Milton’s words), 


Triumphing over Death, and Thee, O Time. 


I have also a question to ask. If progress is not to end, 
how can we be sure of its direction? Of course, Bergson’s 
Life-Force, inheriting all the good of the past, may be 
regarded as being always equally good (even if the word 
‘better ’ cannot be applied to it). But this is only based on 
an emotional faith. The perfection of mankind has taken 
long enough ; it has destroyed enough already, it has suffered 
enough pauses and temporary defeats ; why should it not 
suffer another ‘ temporary set-back,’ which would destroy 
our world and our existence? It is a poor consolation that 
the Life-Force may triumph, far off, in other worlds. After 
all, if it never has an end which it can reach, what is it 
trying to get, and how can it ‘win’? Endlessly postponed 
victory is too much like defeat for our humble purposes. 
Wells and James are wiser to admit that God may be 
beaten, unless we rally to His side. Such a view can surely 
form no alliance with the Christian certainty that, some day, 
God, just because He is God, must be ‘ all in all.’ 

(3) The third point of criticism is, in some ways, the most 
important; but for that very reason I simply dare not 
pursue it here, lest we find ourselves straying into the very 
forefront of the philosophical battlefield. I am referring 
to the charge made against Progressism (a charge cheerfully 
admitted and gloried in by Bergson, James, and others) 
that it dethrones and repudiates the intellect as arbiter of 
the real and unreal. I have already touched upon Bergson’s 
exaltation of instinct at the expense of intellect. If every- 
thing is changing, a system of appreciation which proceeds 
by means of the formula ‘A is B’ is doomed, for there is 
no ‘A’ to be ‘B.’ All substantives in grammar (and the 
‘substances,’ or ‘things,’ which they were invented by 
language to express) disappear from the real world. They 
all share the fate of the supposed arrow, which ‘ had the 
quality of moving.’ There is no arrow ; there are no things ; 


and even to say ‘ Reality is moving’ is nonsense. From the 


height of this daring reversal of normal standards, it is 
easy to look down with scorn upon such difficulties as we are 
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considering ; it is easy to smile at the naive assumption 
that if there is change, there must be some thing that 
changes, or that motion is inconceivable without a back- 
ground of the permanent. ‘ Inconceivable!’ (it will be 
said),—‘ Of course, for concepts are the very instruments 
of illusion. Contradictory! For Logic, if you like, but 
Life laughs at Logic.’ 

Well, here you have two rival ways of approaching 
Reality—Thought and Feeling. Which has to do with 
the really real, and which is merely the creation of our 
subjective needs ? 

I do not propose to arbitrate; I am inclined to think 
that the choice of either to the exclusion of the other narrows 
the content of the Real and the powers of the mind. But, 
granted that one must choose, it is at least as respectable 
to trust Thought as Feeling. Thought has as much right 
to its Credo, ‘I believe that what is coherent and free from 
contradiction is true,’ as Feeling has to its own. If we 
choose Feeling, let us do it with our eyes open. We must 
abandon the most persistent belief (prejudice if you like) 
that thought gets us nearer to, and not further from, the 
heart of things. We.must learn to distinguish the ‘ true’ 
from the ‘real’; we must deny that any ‘thing’ exists ; 
we must deny that there is anything timelessly true about 
such laws as that ‘two and two.make four,’ or that ‘a thing 
cannot be itself and not itself at the same time, in respect 
to the same part of itself.’ We must not even say that the 
Life-Force is a Force, which makes for more Life. 

For this perhaps Bergson would care little; but what of 
our non-intellectual judgments of value—‘ This is good,’ 
‘This is beautiful’? Do they represent some fixed, 
eternal element in things? Progressists ought to weigh 
Dr. Bosanquet’s warning words: ‘ If anyone asserts that 
he knows the universe to be ultimately in change and in 
time, he must face the question of the kind and degree of 
its unity or conservation of values. This problem... 
is the central crux of philosophy.’ ? 

1 Op. cit. p. 217. I am, of course, aware that Bergson’s distinction 
between la premiere intuition (without Thought) and la deuxiéme intuition 
(enriched by Thought) concedes much to the intellect ; the question is 


whether it does not really concede too much to justify his rhetorical 
contrasts between Reason and Instinct. 
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(4) On the fourth point I shall be very brief; it is con- 
cerned with the witness of religious experience to God as 
the Supreme Source of Power, not as a greater Brother 
struggling at our side, but as the Ruler and Disposer of 
all things, outside whom there is nothing. Professor Webb 
has dealt admirably with this point in his Gifford Lectures 
on God and Personality. I will be content with saying 
that it is strange that Wells and James, who lay such stress 
on religious experience, do not see more clearly that the 
significant mark of Christian experience has been not the 
limitation. but the self-limitation of God. If God appears 
to ‘have His back against the wall,’ it is not because He 
cannot help it, but because He has thought it worth while. 
His humility is not that of finitude but that of condescension, 
just as the high tragedy of the Passion consists in the fact 
that our Lord submitted Himself to the shame and the 
spitting, though He could at any moment have summoned 
the ‘ twelve legions of angels.’ 


II. 
MONISM 


We now pass to the other extreme—that is, to systems 
which deny or belittle the reality of Time and Change. 
We need not go into so much detail here, as we are (more 
than before) on a domain familiar for Theology. Our chief 
task will be not the exposition or criticism of the many © 
systems of Greek metaphysics that the Church has called 
to her aid, but rather an attempt to trace and define the 
conception of Eternity. 

The difficulties we have just been considering, and many 
others which I need not mention, have led philosophers 
(I suppose the majority of them) to question the ultimate 
character of Space and Time alike. We associate with this 
point of view Parmenides, Spinoza, the main stream of 
Idealist tradition through Hegel, and, of course, above all 
the great name of Plato. I need not waste time by ex- 
pounding Plato’s theory of a double world—the world of 
Real Being, where things persist in their eternal and change- 
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less nature, perfect and secure, and the world of Change and 
Decay, of which we can constantly say ‘ It is and is not.’ 
So impossible is it to get away from the depth and profundity 
of Plato’s thought that it is not too much to say that the 
systems which divide the modern world of thought can 
hardly be more vividly or accurately represented than by 
once more setting over against the Bergsonian world of 
progress (Plato’s world of Change and Decay) the Absolute 
of Monism and Idealism, which has passed from Plato’s 
world of ideas to mould and fashion our thought of God as 
transcendent and supreme, the Causa Sui of Scholastic 
speculation and the ‘ Substance’ of Spinoza. 

_ The conception of eternity of which I am now speaking 
is chiefly approached by one of two methods—the intellectual 
and the mystical. 

(x) The intellectual method relies entirely upon the 
trustworthiness of thought. It accepts it, just at the point 
where Bergson rejects it. Its first and last article of faith 
is that the conceptual method of thought (1.e. the deducing 
of one general maxim from another) is a real explanation 
of the world. Plato, of course, arrived at his theory of 
Ideas in this manner ; if thought is to be trusted, it must 
have objects that do not change. Its most useful model, 
and its most ready laboratory for research, lies in mathe- 
matics ; the truths of geometry are eternally true. Thus, 
while no ‘ straight lines’ can appear in the world of sense, 
because every line which we see has breadth as well as length, 
it is timelessly true that a straight line cannot enclose a 
space. 

The modern counterpart of this is the famous Ontological 
Argument, put into formal shape by St. Anselm, the last of 
the Platonists for a long period, then dismissed by the 
Aristotelian Aquinas, then tentatively and rather nervously 
revived by Descartes, passing into the hands of the enemy 
with Spinoza, alternately frowned upon and patted on the 
back by a Church which was at once anxious not to lose 
an argument against infidelity, and yet excessively afraid 
of Pantheism. 

Rational explanation proceeds by subsuming facts under 
more and more general heads: it has ‘ explained’ a group 
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of facts in so far as it has shown that they are parts of 
a system, which is given a general name to signify its wider 
character.1 As this generalising process goes on, the con- 
cepts under which we group things become fewer and fewer. 
Logic would not be content till it had left one only—for 
example, the Platonic Idea of the Good. Thus, suppose the 
whole material world explained (whatever that might mean) 
by the concept of Gravitation ; and suppose the whole mental 
world explained by the concept of Reason; Logic would 
demand that they should both be reduced to a higher unity. 
This higher unity, which explains everything, may be called 
the Absolute, because it depends on nothing else for its 
existence. It is the beginning and end of all proof (the «ex} 
avurdQetos of Plato). It is the Whole, with nothing outside 
itself ; not an abstraction, but the very life and soul of all 
things. It is the law, the concept (call it what you will), 
which would explain all things, so that there would be left 
for the understanding, no “Why ?’ unanswered. This, the 
ideal, to which, far off and unattainable as it may be, Thought 
by its very nature points all believers in itself, this, the most 
real of all things, is necessarily eternal; for, as Spinoza 
says, Thought sees all things sub specie aeternitatis. This is 
what Idealism has upheld and made (more or less) familiar 
to us as the Absolute. 

(2) I have called the second way of approach to the 
Eternal the ‘mystical’ method. I have spoken already of 
the restlessness and discontent which the spectacle of the 
Time-process arouses in many non-Progressist bosoms. No 
indefinitely prolonged procession of events satisfies the non- 
Progressist type of mind. It wishes rather to anchor itself 
to the heart of the Real, “where is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning.’ In the case of Plato, the ideal of 
perfection is the second argument for the doctrine of the 
Ideas. No just man is perfectly just ; no beautiful thing is 
perfectly beautiful ; they are but copies or models of types, 
of types which are real and in a world of changeless reality, 
a world in which there is, for instance, an Idea of Beauty 


1 The phrasing of the sentence might seem to suggest that philosophy 
is nothing but classification. It is, of course, at the same time an inter- © 
pretation, just as in the case of a detective, who classifies facts in order to 
find out what actually happened and why. 
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‘that is not beautiful compared with one thing, and ugly 
in comparison of another, but is, in itself, and for ever, 
beautiful.’ 

In Descartes the argument takes the form ‘ The idea of 
the perfect comes before that of the imperfect, for it is only 
in the light of its splendour, against the background, as it 
were, of the Infinite, that I can perceive the littleness and 
imperfection of the finite.’ In modern times this argument 
has been called the argument from the absolute character 
of our judgments of value. The world is good and beautiful, 
changelessly and for ever ; such aspects of it are not due to 
my imagining (I do not invent the beautiful; I discover it), 
nor to passing moods of a fickle temperament (for when 
I judge a thing to be truly good or beautiful, I am judging 
as the mouthpiece and representative of Nature). 

How does all this affect our problem of Time? Most 
profoundly. The Progressist standards of value are here 
reversed ; that is now regarded as best which is least sus- 
ceptible of change ; the perfect no longer lies in my achieve- 
ment, nor in the struggle of an élan delavie ; it is far beyond ; 
it is the guiding star, the haven and goal of all human effort. 
We strive ‘ to repose on God’s eternal changelessness.’ 

Here we begin to breathe the air of Pantheism ; we hear 
the tones of Spinoza: ‘ There is no good nor evil; there is 
no adversary to God; all is perfect, and our wisdom is 
submission and joyfuliacceptance of things as they ‘are.’ 
We are near the mood of Shelley in his Adonais— 


Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments. Die 
If thou wouldst be with that, that thou dost seek. 


It has escaped no serious philosopher, however, that some 
place must be found (to put it at the lowest) for the illusion 
of Time; and the difficulties I am about to mention have, 
of course, occurred to all Monists, and have been met in a 
variety of ways. 

(t) In the first place, if Time and Change are appearance, 
and not ‘ reality,’ how are we to account for their appearance 
to us? We seem to live, to grow, to pass away; we seem 
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to have to do with a world that is permeated with History, 
Evolution, and events causally connected with each other. 
If this is an illusion, whose illusion is it? If it is not our 
illusion, if we are not there to be cheated, there is an end to 
philosophic speculation, for, if I do not exist, my views of 
the universe exist much less. But if they are my illusions, 
then they exist, and I exist, and, between us, we manage 
to introduce a good deal of change and time into reality. 
Again, suppose a philosopher to convince me that Change 
does not exist, against my previous convictions; at that 
moment my convictions change, and so I furnish an argument 
against his views, in the very act of trying to accept them. 
(2) In the second place, the reality of the Time-process, 
for all serious thinking (certainly for a theology that speaks 
of the redemption of the body and the salvation of the 
soul), must surely go far beyond that of a mirage. Even 
if the Time-process could be explained (as some have tried 
to interpret it) as a dream of God, some fantastic bubble 
blown by eternity, yet in that bubble some at least of our 
values seem to lie. We all sympathise with William James’ 
protest: ‘ If this life be not a real fight, in which something 
is eternally gained for the universe by success, it is no 
better than a game of private theatricals, from which one 
may withdraw at will. But it feels like a real fight.’ This 
difficulty, which is at the very heart of the whole problem, 
breaks out again, even if the Time-process is allowed to 
stand over against Eternity as another mode of its being ; 
for, if all things are already perfect and complete, why 
should they be doubled in this way ? Why should the peace- 
ful perfection of eternity reflect itself in a puppet show, 
where the parts are written beforehand and all our supposed 
freedom and responsibility and history add nothing to the 
eternal fact ? Does not this lead to the logical and heart- 
less system of Calvinism, where we have only to accept 
‘for the glory of God’ the decrees of salvation and damna- 
tion long ago pronounced for or against us ? 
(3) In the third place, if Change is not part of the Life 
of God, how do we speak of Him as Life and Love? How 
can we speak of Him as Creator, if there is never anything 
new to Him or in Him? How can we speak of Him as 
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Redeemer, if there is no real evil breaking out against His 
Will, and calling out His Love to remedy it? How can 
we speak of Him as Sanctifier, if there are no new errors 
He has to correct, no real selves He has to guide to per- 
fection, nothing but His Own Eternal Sameness, un- 
intelligibly broken up into an appearance of Change by the 
prisms of human consciousness that are themselves unreal ? 


Ill. 
THE HEGELIAN SYNTHESIS 


‘These difficulties are so patent and so much more easy 
to feel than the intellectual difficulties of Progressism, that 
-Monism has been almost bound to come to terms with Time. 
One such reconciliation we may call roughly the Hegelian 
synthesis. Put very generally, it means that a fact, to be 
real, must pass into its opposite and then pass back into 
a higher unity. Thus, to take an easy example of the 
Hegelian triad, simple Innocence must come into conflict 
with its opposite—Evil—before it can return to itself (but 
a fuller and richer self) as true Virtue. Soagain, Knowledge 
must have something to know, something that appears 
first of all as distinct from itself, and is then brought back 
in the final unity of Spirit. So God; who is Spirit, must 
objectify Himself (as it were), must set Himself over against 
Himself, and then return to Himself, fully conscious of 
Himself. The Time-world is the process by which the 
Absolute Spirit comes to know itself. God, who is Eternal 
Being, passes through the history of Time, in order to realise 
His activity. In logical language, Being passes into Not- 
Being to become Becoming. 

The Cairds christianised this conception by connecting 
it with the doctrine of dying to live. God dies to Himself, 
lays aside His Eternity, and enters Time, in order to win 
that Eternity again, enriched by the perpetual sacrifice. 
Hegel himself spoke of God’s Eternity as the Kingdom of 
the Father, the Time-History as the Kingdom of the Son, 
and the reconciliation as the Kingdom of the Spirit. We 
shall have to ask ourselves later if Theology ought to be 
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tempted by such language. Many modern Idealists (laying 
aside the theological language) yet assert that the Absolute 
is the source and centre of the Time-process and finds its 
Reality in it. The world (to use Dr. Bosanquet’s phrase) 
is an ‘eternal novelty’; the changeless Whole ever ex- 
presses itself in new forms—ever new and ever old. ‘ For 
us,’ he says, ‘ the Absolute is the living source of the series, 
a source with which we can identify ourselves by faith 
and will. . . . It is not, in ultimate reality, a universe of 
time and change. It does not move from its nature, but 
reveals it.’ 4 


Now that our long journey has brought us at last to 
the conception of an Eternal Reality, revealing itself under 
the forms of Space and Time, we have two tasks before us. 
The first is to ask whether this last reconciliation is at all 
possible ; the second is to ask whether it is at all consistent 
with Catholic Theology. This second question will lead us 
at once to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

We can venture to ask now, What is the real meaning of 
the antithesis of Time and Eternity ? What is meant by 
speaking of certain facts (e.g. human history) as temporal, 
and certain others (e.g. the Life of God, or the Absolute) as 
eternal ? 

Plato (in the Timaeus) calls Time ‘ the moving image 
of Eternity’; if we interpret this difficult phrase by the 
help of some hints thrown out in the Symposium, it would ~ 
appear to mean that (in the example, there given, of im- 
mortality) the process of Death and Life tries to imitate, by 
its incessant reproduction, the unchanging fact of Eternity. 
Man, as part of the world of Becoming, does not ‘ endure’ ; 
but Nature, working through him, gets as near as she can, 
by the survival of the human race—the best she can do, in 
the Time-process, to recall the real eternity of the Ideas. 

This is an important conception, because it corrects a 
very easy popular confusion between the eternal and the 
indefinitely prolonged. Eternal life is thought of as an 
endless survival, and eternity as time going on for ever. 


1 Op. cit. p. 216. 
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Our consideration of Progressism has, I hope, made it clear 
that no process, though lengthened out to infinity at both 
ends, is strictly eternal. Man might survive beyond death 
without ever being destroyed; he might have pre-existed 
in a countless cycle of births; he would still be as much 
in Time as he is at the present moment. 

Bergson (in his speech at Oxford) defined Time in words 
so naive that they caused laughter among his audience, 
but the words were, I think, admirably accurate. ‘Time is 
that which prevents things from happening together’; if 
we contrast with this the old scholastic definition of Eternity, 
Totum simul, we have the contrast as clearly put as we can 
expect. If we wish the two brought together in a single 
phrase, I should suggest that we cannot do better than 
adopt the familiar Platonic language, and use as a working 
definition of our terms the following: ‘ Reality or Being 
has two modes of existing. One mode is that in which it 
endures, which we call Eternity. The other is that in which 
it grows, and that we call Time.’ But it is the same Reality 
under both aspects. Thus God ¢s good in the eternal mode ; 
man 7s (1.e€. grows) good, in the temporal sense; but it is 
the same goodness which is realising itself in both of these 
two manners. Can we then accept the Idealist interpreta- 
tion of their connexion? Can we say that God—the 
Eternal—is the Ground which reveals Itself in the temporal, 
the eternal Source of temporal Change ? 

At this point, it becomes very necessary closely to con- 
sider how our two terms are affected when they are brought 
into close relation, for clearly our separate definitions are 
logical abstractions. If we know Eternity, we know it 
‘through a glass darkly,’ in and through the temporal 
process. 

First of all, are we to say that the Time-process is 
necessary to eternal truth, that everything which exists— 
the Supreme Reality not excepted—must have this double 
aspect, the permanent and the changing ? 

It is just here, I think, that orthodox Theology, as 

distinct from Idealism, takes a line of its own. 
. I would ask to be allowed to introduce this part of my 
subject by a curious but very ultimate philosophical problem 
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—What must Reality be like for there to appear in it any- 
thing new ? 

Let us apply this to theories of causation, where we 
generally suppose that the cause produces something that 
was not there before, which we call the effect. A little 
consideration of this superficial way of regarding a ‘ cause’ 
brings us up against a very formidable dilemma. We 
ordinarily suppose, when A is spoken of as the cause of B, 
that everything which is in B is already ‘latent’ in A; the 
effect (to use Aristotle’s evasive formula) is potentially in 
the cause. But if that is really so, nothing new has ever 
happened or could ever happen in the world. All history 
was already present in ‘ the first moment of creation.’ The 
word ‘ potential’ will not save us, for even the unrolling of 
what was already there (Evolution as we call it) is a new 
event that calls for a cause, and therefore must have been 
there already. The view of Professor Eddington that 
“everything has already happened, but that we have to 
pass in front of it,’ that ‘ events do not come to us, but we 
to them,’ has at least to admit that we really move. Our 
arrival in front of a future event is still a real event ‘ that 
has not happened.’ If, on the other hand, appalled at the 
consequences of this view, we admit that there is something 
new in the effect that was not already in the cause, our naive 
theory of causation comes to pieces in our hands ; for what 
‘causes’ the ‘new’ element in the effect? That is just 
what we want to know, and if our theory of cause has no 
place for that, it proves useless at the very moment we 
wish to use it. 

It is clear that Progressism says ‘ Everything is new at 
every moment,’ while strict Monism says ‘ There is nothing 
but the old, all the time.’ Can we accept the Idealist com- 
promise, and say with Dr. Bosanquet, ‘ The world is an 
eternal novelty ; the old perpetually reveals itself in new 
form’? Can we say of Reality (as Burke said of the British 
Constitution) ‘ Where we reform, we are never wholly new ; 
where we conserve, we are never wholly old’? Ina word, 
is it the nature of the Eternal Absolute to be ever revealed 
in new and changing forms? Must ‘ what endures’ appear 
as ‘what grows’? | 
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_ Qn purely philosophical grounds, the position is very 
difficult. If the Eternal is already complete and perfect, 
why must it appear also as a world of change and decay ? 
Besides, how can the Eternal Fact ever be equivalent to the 
Time-process ? We have seen how the most indefinitely 
prolonged period fails to equal what endures, and can only 
(in the Platonic phrase) ‘imitate’ it. Endless generations 
of slowly improving worlds never ‘make up’ the Perfect 
Goodness of God. aa 

Nor can Theology surely accept the view according to 
which God is not God without the Time-process. We are 
not necessary to His self-expression ; He is not tied to us, 
nor are we‘ parts’ of Him. He was perfect (in our pictorial 
language) ‘ before’ the Time-process began. It may have 
been morally necessary to God, because He was good, to 
share that goodness with created persons, but not (if our 
faith is true) metaphysically necessary. 

Though earth and man were gone, 

And worlds and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou wert left Alone, 

Every existence would exist in Thee. 

The tendency to make the Time-process part of God’s 
Eternal Nature is apparently due to the fear that if it is 
removed, a God will be left who is idle, solitary, with no crea- 
ture to love and nothing to do. It is here that the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity helps us. Life, Love, Society, are 
of the eternal nature of God; God is not less active when 
‘out of Time’ (i.e. in Himself). The Father ‘ eternally 
begets and loves the Son through the Spirit.’ But this 
activity of God is not the same as the Time-process. The 
eternal begetting of the Son is not the same as the creation 
of the world. It is here that Professor Pringle-Pattison 
comes into conflict with Christian tradition. He regards 
the begetting of the Son as the creation of the world, 
through which God comes to self-consciousness. This is to 
make us necessary to God, and in fact to make us the Second 
Person of the Trinity. We are (it is true) created ‘ through 
the Word’; the Son has some special relation to the Time- 
process, but we do not together * compose’ or ‘ form’ the 


Word. 
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I have already suggested that a life full of activity, love 
and worship can be conceived, which is yet eternal and which 
does not ‘grow’ like things in Time.! The Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity affirms this conception as to God’s 
real Life in Himself. It commits the Church to the meta- 
physical position (I do not shrink from the word) ‘ that the 
nature of Eternity is complete, active, self-sufficient and 
perfect, apart from the Time-process.’ 

The second question is equally serious. It is the reverse 
of the former ; not—How is the Time-process necessary to 
the nature of Eternity ? but—How far is Eternity necessary 
to the nature of Time? How far can we trace it as 
existing behind and giving value and meaning to the 
Process ? 

Here we are faced with the Christian doctrine of Creation ; 
no one who believes, as we believe, in the real value and 
importance of the world of Becoming, can say with Plato 
(in certain moods) that it is merely a degenerate form of the 
world of Being, or that change and growth are an illusion, 
due (as Leibnitz thought) to our ‘confused thinking,’ so 
that, if we could only clear up our minds, we should find 
ourselves in Eternity. The world of Time, therefore, must 
be a real andan important part of Eternity (even though we 
may expect to find it ‘ of a less degree of reality’). But, 
on this point, we go near to being shipwrecked on ed old 
rock of Fore-Knowledge and Free Will. 

By this time, I hope I have at least suggested that it is 
possible to believe without contradiction (though it is of 
course far beyond our comprehension) that God’s Being, 
while complete in Eternity, might also be ‘reflected’ in 
a process of Becoming. The God who is eternally perfect 
is the same as the God who is growing perfect in Time; it 
is the same Purpose or Power viewed under two different 
aspects. Thus (to use a very faint analogy) we can see 
how a person is definitely good in character (7.e. in the 
direction of his will), and yet we can watch the revelation 
and unfolding of that character in the different situations 
that call it forth. Thus we may either say ‘ He is good,’ 


1 This point of view is admirably expounded in Dr. Schiller’s Humanism, 
PP. 204-227. 
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or ‘ He is becoming good’; one, when we speak of the 
purpose, the other, when we speak of the process. The 
unity of the personality makes, of the two, different aspects 
of the same fact. So we, who only ‘ see’ God in the Time- 
process, come upon things like gradual self-revelation and 
all the limitations and condescensions of the Gospel, and 
we say ‘ God has changed.’ But they were all there in the 
eternal purpose of God; His Eternity suffers no change, 
but it is reflected (in what perhaps is rather a blurred 
reflection) in the passing of Time. 

But here we are up against the heart of the problem. 
To whom is God reflected in His time-aspect ? What are 
the events that call into play the revelation of His Nature 
through Time? The answer must be (and I hope the shadow 
of the dilemma which it already casts before itself will not 
make us waver or hesitate in our answer) ‘ The free acts of 
responsible beings ’"—the course of human history. 

But then the wave is upon us, wetting us with its spray 
to the bone; for either the actions of these free creatures 
are also the temporal sides of an eternal fact (and this seems 
to ruin all freedom, for how can I, as a temporary reflexion 
of an eternal fact, have liberty to differ from the eternal 
fact of my history already present with God ?) or else the 
actions of free beings produce complications and histories 
quite unforeseen and unchronicled by the Eternal (and then 
there is something that has really broken away from God ; 
for how can God be in any sense eternal, 7.e. already perfect 
and complete, the Absolute that is beyond and above the 
Time-process, if this great region of His Kingdom is still 
actually surprising Him, and if its eventual fate is still a 
subject of anxious uncertainty in Heaven ?) This difficulty 
is serious; but it is no greater for Theology than it is for 
Philosophy. If you say that Reality is the eternal One 
revealing itself under forms of Space and Time and bound so 
to express itself, it is equally difficult to save Free Will. 
For, if the Absolute does not change nor ‘move from 
Itself,’ and if there is nothing real outside it, then the spatio- 
temporal world itself is only a re-revelation of the Absolute 
in different ways, the new is a rearrangement of the old. 
But if it is a ve-arrangement, something new is introduced. 
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Even if the rearrangement is only to our imagination, the 
seeming to usisnew. Dr. Bosanquet speaks of the universe 
as being permanently enriched by the Time-process ; when 
he also speaks of the Absolute as never ‘ moving from itself,’ 
it is clear that he is committed as much as we are to the idea 
of an Eternity which, complete and needing nothing for 
itself, is yet somehow helped or hurt, pleased or sorry, at 
the behaviour of the world to which It alone gives any 
existence. For this is the other metaphysical doctrine to 
which the Christian view of Creation commits us—the 
doctrine that the Time-process, while owing its existence 
entirely to the Eternal, yet has real value, real history, and 
allows personal responsibility. 


IV. 
CREATION AND THE TRINITY 


This (as Dr. Bosanquet says) is the ‘ central crux’ for 
Theology as wellas Philosophy. Schools of religious thought 
cannot hope to agree (as the ‘ Modernists’ are daily showing 
us), unless they have made clear to themselves that they 
hold the same doctrine of Creation. The remainder of this 
paper will be an attempt to sum up (under the heading of 
‘Creation’) the position which Theology has taken up 
independently of, and sometimes in hostility to, Philosophy 
on this question, and to justify what I set out to show, that 
if at this point our Christian doctrine leaves us with a — 
mystery before which we bow the knee, a philosophy which 
refuses to be religious, left in the same posture, can only 
save itself either by denying the facts in order to get con- 
sistency, or else, standing where Theology does (and largely 
through the help of Theology in the past), by endeavouring 
to replace the word ‘mystery’ by ‘ultimate synthesis,’ 
and by substituting for reverent contemplation some 
remarks on the optical delusion so frequent from ‘ finite 
centres ’ ! 

Is there any consolation to be found for our mee 
other than that it is shared by all the world ? 

The difficulty, in-a word, is this—If the Time-process is 
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“inside ’’ God, there is no room for any freedom in it; if it 
is ‘ outside ’ God, then the unity of things is torn in two, and 
God cannot be‘ perfect,’ because things in Time can surprise 
Him. 

The only possible formula which satisfies Christian needs, 
by recognising at once God’s supremacy and His real struggle 
in the world, is that of Self-limitation. The problem has 
been worked at by Theology in connexion with the Kenosis 
theory of the Incarnation, and (as we have seen) Philosophy 
of a Hegelian kind has talked of the self-sacrifice of God 
‘dying to live.’ Less thought perhaps has been bestowed 
on its application to the doctrine of Creation. If we are to 
avoid dualistic language, as though God dealt, like an artist, 
with a pre-existing material, we must use some phrase like 
the striking Jewish formula ‘ God created all things out of 
nothing.’* But the ‘nothing’ of the formula can only 
mean ‘ nothing other than Himself.’ God created the world 
of Time ‘ out of Himself,’ or, in other words, He limited His 
Eternity and sacrificed some of His Omnipotence, in order 
that there should be existences coming forth from Him, and 
yet able to separate themselves from Him—else) how could 
sin have begun ? : 

We have to imagine a cause (of a very peculiar nature, 
it is true) producing an effect that does not exhaust the 
power of the cause (otherwise God and the world He created 
would be the same thing), an effect which can itself act as 
a cause. To the question ‘How can this be possible ? ’ 
I am not prepared with an answer ; there is at least nothing 
unthinkable in the view that Omnipotence should be able 
to restrain itself as well as to put itself forth, and from the 
moral point of view we can well see how the Supreme 
Goodness should wish to share such of Its power and joy 
as It can communicate, with free, growing and intelligent 
beings. The idea expressed by the Self-limitation of God 
is that He puts Himself, as it were, at a disadvantage. He 
lets Himself be disappointed, insulted, rejected by His 
creatures. 


* See, however, W. R. Matthews (Studies in Christian Philosophy, 
PP. 194 sqq.), who remarks that the conception of an absolute creation is 
only implicit in the Old Testament, and that the doctrine of creation 
ex nthilo is specifically Christian. 

2A 
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Now it is the habit of Christian theology to speak of 
Creation as especially the work of the Word, the Second 
Person of the Trinity. It is hardly necessary to recall such 
a passage as John i. x, 3—’Ev KeXH Hy 6 Adyoo... m&vta dv’ 
abtod éyéveto—or Col. i. r5-19g—‘ He is the Image of the 
Invisible God, the first-born of every creature... all 
things were created by Him and for Him. He is before all 
things and by Him all things consist. . . . For it pleased 
the Father that in Him should all fulness dwell ’—or the 
Nicene formula, ‘In one Lord Jesus Christ . . . begotten 
of His Father before all worlds . . . by whom all things 
were made.’ These passages make it clear (I suggest) that 
the post-Nicene Church never confused the eternal exist- 
ence of the Son (‘ before all time,’ or }v as opposed to éyéveto) 
with the Creation of the world ‘ through’ or ‘ by’ or ‘ for’ 
Him. The self-limitation of God is not the same as the 
differentiation of the Persons of the Trinity ; the world is 
not the same as the Son of God. 

The eternal fact about God represented by the Trinity 
is that there is Life and Love in God’s eternal Nature, 
which we think of sometimes as giving (the Father “ sending ’ 
the Son), sometimes as society (the Spirit ‘ uniting the Father 
and the Son’). Of this eternal Nature, the world cannot 
be an essential part, for the world is dependent on the Will 
of God, not a necessity of His essence. Morally perhaps 
we may say that God was bound to create the world, but not 
metaphysically ; not in the same sense, that is, as the rela- 
tion of the Father and the Son is ‘ necessary’ ; for then we 
should have to say that, without it, God would not be God. 
But Creation is ‘ through’ the Son ; what does this signify ? 
I take it that what has been meant is the recognition of 
what we have been considering—that Reality has a double 
aspect, the eternal and the temporal; not that the Father 
represents the eternal only, and the Son the Time-process 
only—that would be formal heresy, for the Athanasian creed 
tells us that ‘ The Father is eternal and the Son eternal.’ 
All we can say, therefore, is that the Father represents the 
Eternal Source of created Time, the Transcendent Origin, 
and the Son represents the Eternal Agent, immanent in the © 
Time-process. The Word is constantly spoken of by St. 
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Irenaeus as the Image or Expression of God (immensi Patris 
Filius mensura). 

Inside the Trinity, there cannot be self-limitation of the | 
creative kind, but there is what corresponds to it in Eternity ; 
there is the fact of loyal love and obedience, represented by ° 
the very words Father and Son and by the idea of the Son 
as being ‘under’ the Father. In Bishop Gore’s phraseology, 
this subordination is one not of rank but of function. The 
function of the Son is God as giving, as lowly, humble, 
obedient. What such facts mean ‘ out of Time’ we cannot 
dream, but they must be eternal facts in God ; and therefore 
the Son is the natural Agent for Creation, 7.e. the ex- 
pression in Time and ‘outside of God,’ in Creation, of 
God’s desire to reflect in the mirror of Time and under the 
aspect of Growth and real History the Eternal Facts always 
true of His nature; the Son, I say, is the natural Agent of 
‘God as giving.’ 

As we have said often enough, we must not think of the 
Son as equivalent to the world in Time (if we wish to hold 
fast to orthodox formulae), but it is through Him (the 
Mediator) that the whole creation comes to be. He is 
the Eternal, immanent in Time, the Life of all Creation ; 
He sustains, guides, controls, as Purpose, Power, and 
Reason, all that we call Change and Evolution. But the 
whole course of created Time, even though unimaginably 
prolonged, would not, it seems to me, ever equal God’s 
Eternity ; and therefore, if the Son is God, He is more than 
the Time-process. He is the Eternal principle underlying 
the Time-aspect of God; Time breaks out from His 
Eternity ; our growth, life, and freedom (surely not them- 
selves actual ‘ parts’ of God, in the sense of making up God) 
yet are due to Him only; He holds all souls in life. The 
Time-process, therefore, breaks out in the Eternity of God 
by a voluntary act of self-limitation, of which the relation 
__ of the Father to the Son is the eternal counterpart. 

That such a view is rightly called a Mystery (in the full 
philosophical sense of the word, and not as a mere symbol of 
our laziness) is shown by the fact that we cannot reflect on 
Time, as beginning or as not beginning, without bewilder- 
ment. If I may express myself in figures, we know some- 
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thing of the shadow which Eternity casts upon Time and 
the Time-world, but we can only guess as to what are the 
eternal facts there shadowed. We know, on the one hand, 
that the essence of God in Time is giving, sharing, mani- 
festation. We dimly see in Eternity itself a Life of fellow- 
ship and mutual love, in which there is an element of 
diversity, represented by the Son, and of unity, represented 
by the Spirit. This is, in some sense, shadowed forth, in 
Time, by creation, redemption, sanctification. But God’s 
self-limitation in Time is creative, due to His Will, while 
His eternal self-differentiation is due to His Nature, and 
endures, whole and perfect, before Creation, as it endures 
after History has passed away, and He is left ‘ all in all.’ 
It is a relief to turn away from such audacious specula- 
tions, and to come back to our original subject—the relation 
between an eternal fact and its temporal manifestation. 
We may adopt as our text Carlyle’s well-known translation 
of two lines from Goethe’s song of the Time-Spirit in Faust: 


At the roaring loom of Time I ply, 
And weave for God the garment thou seest Him by. 


In order to simplify for our imaginations the terms which 
are to be defined and connected, let us imagine the Time- 
process as being infinitely quickened up. Let us suppose 
all History to pass in a flash, the millionth of a second 
(‘A thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday: seeing 
that is past as a watch in the night’). What is the difference 
between the eternal truth of God’s perfection and the flash, 
or moment, in which creation is perfected ? between the 
Reality which endures, on the one hand, and the Reality 
which grows or becomes, on the other ? 

It is the same fact, under two aspects; it is the same 
God, here revealed as He ever is, there revealed as growing 
to be what He is. He ‘becomes’ in Time what He is 
eternally. What, then, is the value of the process? Why 
should there be growth, when there is perfection there 
already ? How can there be freedom for us, if our life is 
only an aspect of what is attained in God? How can we 
choose to be damned or saved, if all we do is already decreed. 
or settled in God’s Eternity ? 
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I cannot tell; and I suppose, for my comfort, that 
nobody would take upon himself to give an answer. I can 
only suggest a few points which may help to render us patient 
before so great a mystery, certain that it is not due to our 
perversity, and is not to be relieved by throwing either our 
own freedom or God’s perfection overboard, but that it is 
rooted in the heart of things, ultimate for all thought, 
perhaps to become less acute as we come to understand 
a little better what it is to be free or perfect, certainly 
a mystery more joyfully accepted and more hopefully faced 
by Christian faith than by bewildered and baffled specula- 
tion. 

_ First of all, we need to remind ourselves that the paradox 
is not due to a theological thirst for self-contradiction 
(a mere Credo guia impossibile) ; it is caused by the fact 
that religious experience will not surrender either the 
supreme and eternal perfection of God or the reality and 
value of human choice. We have seen how attempts to 
dispense altogether with the conception of Eternity, or to 
play with the idea that the Time-process is a delusion, are at 
least equally difficult positions. We have seen that a concep- 
tion of Eternity as necessarily in Time (the ‘ eternal novelty ’) 
is very hard to hold in that form, since an Absolute dependent 
on change does not seem Itself to be perfect ; while religiously 
it seems impossible to tie God to the world. Also, we find 
in the doctrine of the Trinity what we needed, namely, the 
life of God as full of activity and joy, apart from the Time- 
process. We do not help God to realise the perfection of 
His Being, which He could not do without us; rather He 
shares with us the perfection of His Divine Nature. We 
are free ; and God is perfect. We must hold to both facts, 
even though we find no formula to cover them both. 

In the second place, it is very important to remember 
that God is not a fixed Fate, but a Life of free activity. 
He is free (i.e. determined by nothing but Himself) in 
Eternity as in Time. We have not therefore to suppose 
a static predestination, against which our freedom rebels. 
Our freedom is a reflection of His. It may be (though we 
have no language to express it) that what God freely 7s in 
Himself, He also wins through our freedom. Our sins, our 
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failures to respond, all that baffles God for a time, in the 
Time-process, are merely the way in which God works out 
His eternal purpose ; the end of History will be to attain, 
through growth and conflict, the same fact that already ‘is’ 
in Him. It will end by vindicating the Eternal Fact, fully 
and completely, i.e. by representing or reflecting it fully, 
as far as it can be so reflected, in its temporal aspect. God 
will thus be all in all. Whether this involves the disappear- 
ance of rebel wills (by either salvation or extinction) I leave 
undecided, as a question upon which I am not prepared to 
pronounce. 

Thirdly, we have the great Christian doctrine of God’s 
self-limitation. By an act of will and power, which it is 
easier to grasp as part of His goodness than as part of His 
‘metaphysical’ essence, He has renounced His absolute 
omnipotence (or perhaps we should say has ‘ reserved’ it) 
in the realm of human history. In some (to us inexplicable) 
way, He has stood aside to give us room for choice and 
freedom. The drama of Redemption would be a farce, if 
it were not so. Is it a contradiction in terms to say that 
“we are free’ is an eternal truth, that God’s unchanging 
purpose includes our right, for a time, to accept or reject 
His plan ? 

Fourthly, there is another line of reflection which, 
followed with caution, may bring some relief. I refer to the 
way of mystical experience.t We all tend to give far too 
much independence to the Time-process, and to forget the 
Eternal Reality, which surrounds and sustains it. Thus, 
is it wise to speak too much of God’s activity in Time, 
as opposed to His eternal Being? Does not this suggest 
too much the idea that Eternity is a state of static rest, 
and not the consummation and completion of all temporal 
activity ? The struggles and chances of human history 
do not, as it were, drag God’s Being down to time and 
change ; they only call out and reveal, as adequate to new 
emergencies, activities and attributes that are for ever ‘ in 
Him.’ 

A study of mystical experience, just as it confirms the 


1 See, for example, the stimulating chapter on Philosophy in the late 
Mrs. Herman’s book, The Meaning and Value of Mysticism. 
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idea that the Eternal is not far away behind the world, but 
_ in the world, so also circumscribes and limits very much of 
what we somewhat brusquely demand should be left to 
our ‘ free wills.’ As we come to see more and more clearly 
that, at least for the mystics, conversion is not just a ‘ free’ 
consent to be on God’s side, but the invasion of the whole 
personality by a great Power, terrible and yet lovely, 
wounding the heart with Its tenderness, we find the limits 
which we drew so carefully between the human and temporal, 
as opposed to the Eternal and Divine, begin to wear thin, 
and we remember that, in the Incarnation, the eternal 
Word could, without losing His identity, enter upon a life 
in Time. 

Sin is, of course, the difficulty ; there we feel the barrier 
between the Divine and human most of all resists all 
attempts to break it down. Yet, even here, we remember 
how mystical theology of the Atonement interprets the 
bearing of our sins on the Cross to mean an inconceivably 
close relation between Christ and the sinner. We need to 
_ be very careful in our use of such ideas; we must not let 
them suggest to us that God is responsible, or that we are 
not responsible for our sins. But there is no danger in 
constantly remembering that sin is so terrible, not because 
it falls away from Him, but because it falls upon Him. 

Thus (to put the whole problem of this chapter in a con- 
crete form) is it an eternal fact that we are saved or lost ? 
or is it an eternal fact that we are saving or losing our own 
souls? We feel at once that the form of the question is 
misleading ; distinction of tense is inapplicable to a kind 
of existence which has by definition no temporal differences 
within it. And yet our own individual histories represent 
some aspect of the Divine Will; in our struggles and 
vicissitudes there is something essential, something which 
cannot change, and which reflects as in the disturbed 
surface of a lake the unruffled serenity of the Divine. 
The succession of perishing instants has yet something of 
God’s image in it. 

It is Christian doctrine that the world is already redeemed 
in Christ. God’s plan for our salvation is worked out, 
eternally existing in His love; but it includes our co- 
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operation. That is all we can say. In Him, we are being 
saved. He has done all; we receive or reject. Perfect in 
His Nature without us, He has yet willed that He should 
achieve, in us and with us, a victory which cannot add to 
the eternal fact of His love (for He loved us ‘ before the 
foundation of the world ’), but which shows it forth in a new 
aspect. It is the same God in Eternity as in Time, revealing 
the same nature. In the conception of a loving Purpose, 
personal in itself and revealed through Persons, we find the 
riddle of Time and Eternity, mysterious as ever, but full 
of meaning and a subject for faith and joy rather than 
perplexity. ‘For of Him and through Him and to Him are 
all things, to Whom be glory, for ever, Amen.’ 

The standpoint of this chapter (though very im- 
perfectly expressed)—that the Time-process is real, but 
less real than the Eternal, dependent upon it, and, as it 
were, an offshoot of the Eternal, but to be re-absorbed into 
it, as it arose out of it; that Time is ‘ the moving image of 
eternity,’ the growth-side of eternal fact, and yet with a 
certain freedom and contingency of its own (God letting His 
eternal decrees work themselves out through us)—this 
standpoint seems to be the one that is most in accordance 
with the main stream of Catholic tradition, combining as 
it does Plato’s world of real Being with the personal and 
omnipotent God of Judaism and the deeper sense of God’s 
Omnipotence as the Almightiness of Love which has been 
the special contribution of the Christian Faith, all through 
the history of the Church. 
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| 
CREATION AND INCARNATION 


THE organic wholeness of the Christian faith is at once the 
joy of believers and the despair of those who wish to think 
and write of it. Each member of the body of Christian 
doctrine is so closely interwoven with the rest that it seems 
almost impossible to treat of one part without a discussion 
of the whole. It is so with the doctrines of the Creation 
and the Incarnation. Every Christology is based upon 
some view or other of the relations between God and the 
world, and to be understood must be read in the light of the 
conceptions which gave it birth. The tendency of recent 
years has been to treat these subjects more or less in isolation, 
a method which probably results in loss on both sides. 
For, while the Christian is hampered in his attempt to 
apprehend the Person of Christ by his neglect of the problems 
raised by considering the relation in general of the finite to 
the infinite, of the temporal to the eternal, it is probable 
‘that for the philosopher, if the Christian faith be true, the 
key to the solution of his problem of the relation of God to 
man is to be found in the union of Godhead and manhood 
in Jesus Christ. 

On this general problem of Creation many views have 
been ably expounded in recent years. Sometimes God and 
finite souls are placed side by side, so to speak, as the con- 
stituents of reality, this view involving, as Dr. Rashdall 
boldly admitted, a certain finitude in the ultimate being of 
God. Again, the attempt has been made, as by Professor 
Pringle-Pattison, to view creation as, so to speak, internal 
to the being of God, so that it is as necessary to His being 
as He is to its.1 On the other hand, Professor Webb has 


1 The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy (Oxford University 
Press, 1917). 
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stoutly maintained that it is essential to the Christian view 
to hold that God is neither essentially finite nor linked to 
creation in a relation of mutual interdependence; and he 
has attempted to shed light on the philosophical problems 
present in such a belief by considering the nature of per- 
sonality, and by drawing a distinction between speaking of 
God as a person and finding personality 7m the Godhead. 
In this way he has been able to suggest that man stands to 
God in a position of relative independence, which may 
possibly be pictured to the imagination after the analogy 
of the relations between an author and the characters in his 
novels, who, though the creation of his mind, may refuse to 
act in accordance with the requirements of his plot.+ 

These problems are more fully canvassed elsewhere in 
this book,? and the present writer must be content with 
making two brief observations upon them. First, he would 
wish to associate himself with Professor Webb in his account 
of what is historically the Christian view, and to say that 
to his mind the justification of holding that view with all 
its difficulties is the fact that these difficulties belong not to 
the Christian faith as such, as a more or less arbitrarily 
invented system of doctrine, but to the universe we live in, 
which that faith is an attempt to describe. Secondly, he 
would wish to associate himself with Mr. Brabant in the 
Essay already referred to, and to ask his readers to allow 
him to assume that Essay as an introduction to what follows. 
It is in the light of the considerations there put forward 
that he would wish to approach the problems of the 
Incarnation. 


The first advantage of such a method of approach is 
that it gives us a sense of proportion with which to view 
the much disputed doctrine of the ‘two natures’ in Christ. 


1 God and Personality and Divine Personality and Human Life (Allen 
and Unwin, r918 and 1920). 

2 See Essay VII, God and Time, pp. 352 sqq. 

8 Cf. Professor Taylor’s article on ‘ Theism’ in Hastings’ Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics. Professor Taylor defines theism as ‘ the doctrine 
that the ultimate ground of things is a single supreme reality which is the 
source of everything other than itself and has the characters of being 
(a) intrinsically complete or perfect and (b) as a consequence, an adequate 
object of unqualified adoration or worship.’ 
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It reminds us that the difficulties involved in any attempt 
to understand the relations of these two natures are not 
peculiar to Christology, but are found also in the very fact 
of creation, where Progressism and Monism attempt to cut 
the knot tied of the strands of time and eternity. It is not, 
it cannot be, the interrelation of the two natures in amy sort 
of a unity that is objected to as incredible, since this inter- 
relation is the primary presupposition of a world in space 
and time such as that we live in, and the source of our 
deepest philosophical difficulties, whether we be Christians - 
orno. The special difficulty of Christology must lie in the 
conception of that unity as obtaining uniquely in the life 
of a single Person in the history of this world ; not in the 
union of the two natures, but in the union in one Person, 
and that Person Jesus Christ ; not in the Logos by whom 
all things were made, but in the Logos made flesh. 


It is becoming more and more common to regard reality 
in the light of the conception of personality, and to attempt 
by an analysis of that conception to find light on the problems 
of existence. As Professor Webb has pointed out, though 
Christianity regards God as personal, the doctrine of the 
Trinity implies that the Godhead is best regarded not as 
a Person but as tri-personal. It is, however, the Second 
Person of the Trinity who is believed to have become 
incarnate. The problem before us, therefore, is that of the 
Incarnation of the Logos, of how we are to think of the 
Second Person of the Trinity in His human life and death 
and resurrection, of how we are to think of the manhood 
of the Eternal Son. We shall first consider the nature of 
manhood and that of Godhead, asking whether there is any 
obstacle in our conception of the former to the finding in it, 
in the historical Jesus, an adequate vehicle for the divine 
life of the Logos. But three preliminary observations are 
to be made. 

1. First, there is to be noted the difference between the 
Christological difficulties as they presented themselves to 
the Fathers of the Church, and as they present themselves 
tous. For the Fathers, God and Creation stood over against 
one another in an unbridgeable antithesis, the two natures 
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involved two ousiai, and the difficulty of conceiving their 
union lay in the universally granted assumption that these 
are as antipathetic to each other as oil and water. This 
was the presupposition of Nestorius’ thought, and only by 
his inconsistency on this point was Cyril enabled to arrive 
at the Christology which the Church endorsed. But here, 
as will be seen, it is just that then uncriticised assumption 
that has given way to later thought. We, with the Fathers, 
would wish to maintain unimpaired the distinction between 
the eternal being of God and the temporal becoming of 
creation ‘ out of nothing.’ But we realise that that phrase 
‘out of nothing’ must be interpreted by the addition of 
the words ‘ other than God Himself,’ and that stress must 
be laid on that element of patristic teaching which differenti- 
ates creation as owing its existence to the will of God, 
rather than on that which seems to speak of its springing 
from nothingness conceived more or less as an independent 
source of being.1 With this realisation, one great obstacle 
which faced the Fathers in their search for a Christology 
is passed away. The dualism implied in the conception of 
two ultimately antipathetic ousiai is seen to be both un- 
tenable in itself and the source of trouble and error in 
patristic times, the source of trouble in the orthodox Fathers 
and of the errors of Apollinarius, Nestorius, and Eutyches. 
2. Secondly, we may observe that the problem, as it 
presents itself to us to-day, is primarily psychological and 
historical, rather than directly metaphysical, as it was for 
the Fathers; or, preferably, that our approach to the 
metaphysical problem is by way of history and psychology 
rather than by a@ priorz arguments from the conceptions of 
divine and human ousiat. This is largely owing to that 
development in biblical studies which has led us honestly 
to take at their face value the evidence of the Gospels 
when they reveal the limitations of knowledge in our Lord’s 
human mind.? It is not on the union of two ousiai, viewed, 
so to speak, ab extra, that we ponder ; we ask how one Being 
could be conscious of Himself as at once human and divine, 


1 See above, p. 353. 


* See, e.g., von Higel, Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of j 
Religion, First Series, p. 81. 
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and whether it is conceivable that in any case, and in the 
case of Jesus of Nazareth, the conscious subject of a truly 
human experience of life should differ from ourselves, not 
merely (as it is said) in degree, but in kind, so as to be the 
eternal Second Person of the Trinity. To this, the problem 
which lies before us, our third preliminary observation is 
directly introductory. 

3. One result of the contemporary preference for the his- 
torical method of approach has been a common assumption 
that the Gospels must be the starting-point of any and every 
christological inquiry. But we must remember that the 
Gospels, as Scott Holland was always reminding us, are 
records written after the Resurrection by men who, just 
because of the Resurrection and all that followed it, believed 
in the Godhead of their Lord, and just because of that belief 
wrote the records of the days of His flesh.1 The orthodox 
Christian believer might well ask : ‘ If we begin by confining 
our attention to the period when the Godhead of Christ 
was temporarily veiled, shall we ever pass beyond that to 
the apprehension of His essential divine nature?’ If our 
aim were to approach Christology from the side of its 
historical origin, we should have to begin with the worship 
of the primitive Church, rather than with the story of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and to consider the Epistles and Acts 
together with the Gospels. The Gospels, indeed, are not so 
much the starting-point as the touchstone of Christology. 
Whether we start from the worship of the primitive Church 
or from our own philosophical reflections, we must always 
be testing ourselves by asking whether we can recognise 
the Christ of our thought in the Christ of history, for by 
our capacity to account for that Figure our Christology 
will stand or fall. 

II 
MANHOOD 

Our first question is of the nature of manhood. What 
is it to be human ? 

The early Christian Fathers distinguished Godhead and 
manhood as two ousiat, or substances, and their definition 

1 Compare, ¢.g., Scott Holland, Creeds and Critics, pp. 6 sqq. 
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of manhood had two main strands: manhood is made 
‘out of nothing,’ and (as contrasted with the eternal un- 
changeable impassibility of Godhead) is mortal, changeable, 
and passible. The sum of these qualities of mortality, 
changeableness, passibility, and the like, makes up the 
‘nature’ of the human ‘ substance.’ 

In a good many passages in the patristic writings there 
seems at first sight to be a certain amount of confusion as 
to whether the distinguishing marks of manhood are not due 
to the material side of man’s nature, reflected in the common 
use of the word ‘ flesh’ to denote our Lord’s manhood, and 
of such contrasts as that between the ‘ visibility’ of the 
human and the ‘invisibility’ of the divine. The drawing 
of the distinction in this way has, as will be seen, a basis 
in the truth of things, but great care needs to be taken to 
draw it with a nice accuracy of thought, and to avoid the 
possibilities of confusion which otherwise are latent within 
it—possibilities of confusion which are well illustrated in 
the attempt of Apollinarius to press it to its logical con- 
clusion.2. We shall best avoid this confusion if we neglect 
for the moment all the patristic terminology, and do not 
raise the question whether or no the word ‘substance’ is 
applicable, but simply propose to ourselves the question of 
how we are to think of the spiritual nature, the soul, of man. 

Of the difficulty of this question no one can doubt who 
surveys the extent of the literature on the subject published 
in recent years, and the many and various views that are 
held. Nevertheless, the coming to some conclusion on it is 
a necessary preliminary to any christological inquiry, and 
in a short essay all that can be done is to state briefly the 
conclusions of arguments which cannot here be presented in 
full The best introduction to the subject known to the 


1 See below, pp. 369 sqq. 2 See below, pp. 380 sqq. 

-3 Tam well aware that in stating what I have come to believe about the 
nature of the human soul I make considerable departures from traditional 
Christian thought on the subject. It must be clearly understood 
that of the contributors to this volume I alone am responsible for the 
views concerning the soul here put forward, and that I do not claim that 
they are essential to the doctrine of the Incarnation. That doctrine has 
been, and still may be, reasonably believed by men who disagree with me 
about the human soul. Only, as new points of view emerge in the history _ 
of thought, it is worth while reconsidering ancient doctrines in the light 
of them. The present essay is an attempt at such reconsideration, 
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present writer is Professor Laird’s Problems of the Self?; 
and the views for which he would contend have been ably 
argued in Dr. Bosanquet’s Gifford Lectures,? and more 
recently expounded with admirable lucidity by Professor 
Pringle-Pattison, who says ‘ Do we need a soul in any other 
sense—or can we understand what is meant by a soul in 
any other sense—than the systematic unity of the conscious 
experiences of a particular individual centre—the individual 
centre being defined or determined at the outset by the 
bodily organism ?’; and again, ‘This coherent unity of 
experience 7s the self, mind, or soul, in the only intelligible 
sense of these words; and no fact can be better attested 
than the actuality of such selves, minds, or souls. It is 
important to bear this in mind; for if, as we have been 
arguing, it is wrong to think of the self as a unitary something 
apart from and over against its states and experiences, it is 
no less illegitimate to think of the states as so many detached 
and evanescent facts.’ ® ; 

By the human self or soul, then, we mean the con- 
scious subject of experiences. The experiences only exist as 
experiences of the soul: the soul only exists as the subject 
of them. It cannot feel, think, or will without feeling, 
thinking, or willing: something, and what gives to each one 
of us a character of his own, what differentiates him from 
his fellows, is the specific content of his own experiences, 
the things he feels, the things he thinks, and the things he 
wills. 

But whence come these experiences? Surely, to begin 
with, through the mediation of our physical bodies. The 
race of which we are born, the characteristics we inherit 
by physical descent from our parents and ancestors, the 
places we live in, the books we read, the friends we make— 
all these go to provide the content of that which, for each of 
us, is his own individual self. Each one of us comes into 
existence as the self of a particular body, and in his own 


1 Macmillan, 1917. 

2 The Principle of Individuality and Value and The Value and Destiny 
of the Individual (Macmillan, 1912 and 191 3). 

3 The Idea of Immortality (Oxford, 1922), Pp. 99, 100. See, too, an 
article by the present writer on ‘ The Self and the Unconscious’ in the 
Hibbert Journal, July 1922, and chapter iv. of the Bishop of Manchester’s 
Christus Veritas. 
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most spiritual essence is differentiated from his fellow- 
creatures by being the subject of the experiences which 
come to him through that body. For bodies are subject 
to the limitations of time and space, and through those 
limitations are kept apart, so that no two can have precisely 
the same history or provide precisely the same experiences. 
May we not here, perhaps, catch some glimpse of the divine 
purpose manifested in the age-long process of evolution ? 
Each human self comes into existence as the self-conscious 
subject of a particular body; it has ‘ grown up on the top 
of an immense previous acquisition of instincts, habits, and 
automatic arrangements’ 2 which have now come to self- 
consciousness. The body is that through which both 
passively and actively we are each an individual self. 
Through it we learn to know the world around us, and it is 
the means of our self-expression when we exert ourselves 
in that world. To be human is to be the self-conscious 
subject of the experiences of a body in this world of space 
and time. 

But is this all? Are the experiences of the human soul 
limited to those which come through the bodily organs of 
sense, or can man hold communion with God by direct 
intuition without the mediation of the body? This claim, 
which is made by certain mystics, we need not here discuss, 
so far as concerns the method of that communion. But 
our recognition of the origin of each human soul as the 
coming to self-consciousness of his particular body must 
not blind us to the capacity of the man, now that he has 
emerged, whether through the body or not through the 
body, to hold communion with God. Only, so far as life in 
this world is concerned, that communion is experienced by 
a soul whose normal life is to be the subject of the experiences 
in space and time which come to it through its physical 
body.’ 

If this be the nature of the manhood of each one of us, 
the question of our immortality must be faced, which now 
takes the following form. The self, as an individual self, 


1 Cf. Bergson’s definition of time quoted by Mr. Brabant, above, p. 347+ 
* Bosanquet, Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 82. 
° Cf. von Hiigel, Essays and Addresses (First Series), pp. 131, 132. 
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comes into existence and lives and moves and has its being 
in and through the body; when that body falls apart and 
dissolves away, what right have we to expect that the 
self-consciousness to which it has given rise will persist 
independently ? Now each of us comes into being as a 
heterogeneous collection of instincts, desires, and what not, 
whose only principle of unity is their association with one 
body. Of this, for our soul’s good, psychologists are con- 
tinually reminding us, and they go on to show how the 
grouping of that heterogeneous collection round some 
dominant purpose is the method by which can be developed 
a self which is worth calling a self. For the religious man 
that centre round which his self is, so to speak, to crystallise 
is God ; and it is worth while to try to re-state this psycho- 
logical doctrine in the more live terminology of the Christian 
faith. Our question is, whether on the dissipation of the 
body the soul can persist. Of the existence of human souls, 
except as subjects of the experiences of bodies, we have no 
knowledge; and since the specific nature of each soul 
depends on the content of its experience, the conception of 
individual souls existing without organs of experience and 
self-expression seems extremely difficult. The question, 
then, is: When the physical body which is the appro- 
priate organ of my soul in this world of time and space 
falls away, what hope have I of finding myself in the life 
to come adequately equipped with an organ of experience 
and self-expression appropriate to the mode of being there 
customary ? 

The traditional Christian answer to this question is given 
in differing language, but with identical content, by St. Paul 
and St. John. The one speaks of the growth within the 

Christian during the time of his life in a body of flesh of an 
“inner spiritual man’1; the other tells of a life of divine 
quality which man may share in while on earth, but whose 
permanence is asserted in its title, ‘ eternal life.’ For both, 
the explanation is the same. It is when Christ becomes the 
soul’s centre that the ‘inner man’ develops, and ‘ eternal 


life’is received. ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ livethin me.’ - | 


‘He that hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not the Son 
1 Cf., e.g., 2 Cor. iv. 16, 
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hath not life.’1. This growth of man’s ‘ spiritual body’ is 
often pictured by the use of the metaphor of feeding, in 
which the point is that growth depends on the assimilation 
of appropriate sustenance. Thus, as the physical body 
needs good food and good air for its healthy development, 
so too the soul must ‘feed’ on appropriate things of the 
spirit. ‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report ; if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, 
think on these things.’ ‘Whoso eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath eternal life.’ ‘ The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ ? The bread which we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ ? For we being many are one 
bread, one body: for we are all partakers of that one 
bread.’ # It is not in virtue of any natural right of his own 
as man that the Christian looks forward to immortality. 
It is as a member of the body of Christ that he hopes to share 
in the divine eternity of his risen Lord. The spiritual body 
of Christ is to be the organ of the experiences of its members 
in the life to come.® 

We entered on these reflexions on the nature and possible 
destiny of man for the purpose of asking whether the 
‘nature’ of man is such that we can think of it as being 
“assumed ’ in the Incarnation by the Second Person of the 
divine Trinity. The further pursuit of that question must 
be left until we have considered the ‘ nature’ of Godhead. 
But we may here interpose five observations on various 
points in which what we have said has bearing on the 
general doctrine of the Incarnation. 

1. First, some thinkers, notably Dr. McTaggart in recent 
times, have found great difficulty in asserting the im- 
mortality after death of anything which has had a beginning 
in time, and have criticised traditional Christianity for 


1 Gal. ii. 20; 1 John v. 12. 2. Philisiver oe 

3 John vi. 54. £1 Cor. x. 16,07, 

5 Cf. Gore, The Body of Christ (John Murray, 1901), p. 24, and the 
passage there quoted from Westcott, Revelation of the Father, p. 40. The. 
bearing of the present argument on the question of the final destiny of 
non-Christians is consideréd below ; see pp. 393 sqq. 
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believing in an eternal future for souls which, as created ‘ out 
of nothing,’ have no eternal past. Here there seems to be 
some misapprehension of the Christian position. Each of 
us, as an individual soul, is truly a new phenomenon, the 
awakened self-consciousness of a body which has come into 
existence through countless ages of evolution. But as such, 
none of us has any claim to, or hope of, immortality. It is 
God, the eternal, from ‘ before all time’ to ‘ world without 
end,’ who is alone immortal, and each of us only comes to 
hope for immortality as there is communicated to him a 
share in that divine life. 

2. Then, secondly, our reflexions on the nature of man- 
hood have a bearing on that interconnexion of the doctrines 
of Creation and Incarnation of which we have spoken earlier. 
For in the light of those reflexions the Incarnation is seen 
to be the central moment in the history in time of Creation. 
In that history we trace the process of evolution to the 
point where there emerge men and women as distinct 
individual self-conscious selves ; but not till those men and 
women are reborn in Christ and grow up into ‘ the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ’ is the process com- 
plete. Now, in the Christian scheme of things, the purpose 
of the Incarnation is to make possible this rebirth and 
growth. To set this out in full would require a treatment 
of the doctrine of the Atonement, for which there is no 
room in this Essay. All that can be done here is to call 
attention again to this organic wholeness of the Christian 
faith, and to suggest that creation cannot adequately be 
considered apart from its consummation in Jesus Christ. 

3. From this, thirdly, there springs another illustration 
of that organic wholeness of the Christian faith. We may 
consider in the light of our reflexions the tenacity with which 
the Church has clung to belief in Christ’s birth from a Virgin, 
and in His bodily resurrection. The objections to these 
doctrines spring from the presupposition that the history 
of Christ’s manhood must in all respects be similar to that 
of each of us. But that presupposition is now seen to be 
at variance with the whole Christian scheme of things. 
For, to begin with, the very purpose of birth and death is 
seen to be different in the case of each of us on the one hand, 
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and of Christ on the other. In the birth of each of us we 
have the coming into being of a new self, in the death of 
each of us we have the end of that period of probation in 
which we are given the choice between eternal life and 
eternal death. But in the birth of Christ we see not the 
coming into being of a new self, but the entry upon life 
under human conditions of the pre-existent self of the Second 
Person of the Eternal Trinity, for the purpose of com- 
municating to us a share in His divine life, a purpose carried 
out through the atoning sacrifice of His death and the 
giving of His risen spiritual body to be the food of our souls, 
our hope of immortality.1_ Whether the acceptance of belief 
in this difference between the human life of Christ and our 
own lives is such as to prevent us ascribing to Him a true 
human experience is a question we shall have to face later.? 
For the moment we may simply notice that this difficulty 
is one that the Church has had to face in the past, and that 
it has combined belief in the true humanity of Christ with 
belief in that general scheme of things which provides the 
philosophical ground for the doctrines of the Virgin Birth 
and the vesurrectio carnis (non reditus sed transitus) of 
Christ. 

4. Fourthly, we may again refer to the problem of 
Creation as it has presented itself to certain philosophers. 
The attempt has sometimes been made to state the relation 


1 In speaking of the risen spiritual body of Christ as the food of the 
Christian, I must not be misunderstood to be implying any ‘ magical’ or 
‘ materialistic’ conceptions. By the word‘ body’ I mean that which is the 
means of differentiation between selves, and their means of self-expression. 
Whether in any particular case a ‘ body’ is composed of ‘ spirit’ or 
‘matter’ (if, indeed, these two can thus summarily be contrasted) or any- 
thing else is a question in no way pre-judged by the use of the term ‘ body.’ 
What the‘ body’ is to be composed of must depend on the environment in 
which the life is to be lived—the means of differentiation and means of 
self-expression must be adequate to the environment. Thus, in our 
present argument, ‘ body’ in the case of manhood on earth means the 
physical body of our ordinary experience ; the ‘ body’ which we need for 
immortality may be of quite another order. We shall probably do best 
not to try to be too wise and say of what it is made, beyond saying that as 
we become ‘ members of Christ,’ so the ‘ body’ of our resurrection turns 
out to be His ‘ body’ communicated to us. We hope to rise, not like, 
but in Him. Hence the fact that our bodies moulder away in the grave, 
while His did not, is no obstacle to the Christian hope of immortality. 

Further, I would ask that this passage should be read closely in con- 
nexion with what is said below on the possibility of non-Christians . 
nourishing their souls on the food of eternal life. See pp. 393 sqq. 

2 See below, pp. 395 sqq. 
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of the finite to the infinite by the use of the conception of 
a scale of ‘ degrees of reality,’ in which reality of a degree, 
but a comparatively low degree, is assigned to the changing 
particulars of this world of time and space. Now, if, as is 
generally assumed by such thinkers, imperishableness is one 
of the marks of the highest degree of reality, it is clear that 
the manhood of each one of us is imperfectly real, and that 
the only real manhood is that of the risen and ascended Lord, 
by union with whom we come to our perfection, and so to 
our own real manhood. From this point of view we must 
again criticise the patristic terminology at that point where 
it caused the most serious obstacle to a patristic Christology. 
For since the assertion of reality is the primary implication 
of the use of the word ousia, it is clear that manhood as 
defined by the Fathers is not obcwmdh in the sense in which the 
Godhead is, and that to treat the two as parallel is bound to 
lead to trouble. The bearing of this observation, both for 
the Fathers and for ourselves, will appear later.* 

5. Our fifth and last point arises out of the preceding. 
Whether or no we adopt any system of ‘ degrees of reality,’ 
our analysis of the nature of manhood must lead us to see 
that in each one of us our manhood is at best imperfect 
because inchoate, at worst worse than imperfect because 
’ sinful. If, then, we wish to maintain the true manhood 
of Christ, we cannot find in ourselves the standard of man- 
hood whereby to judge the reality of His, for each one of us 
is at best but an imperfect approximation to what a perfect 
man would be. Hence arises one of the most important 
canons of christological thought—how important it is can 
be seen by anyone who reflects on the trouble which has 
been caused by its neglect. The canon is this: We must not 
make our own manhood the standard by which to measure 
that of our Lord; rather we must attempt to measure our 
approximation to the standard of true manhood by reference 
to Him. | 

1 See below, pp. 387 S99. 
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Ill 
GODHEAD 


In reflecting on manhood we found it necessary to 
criticise patristic thought for attempting to define the 
distinction between Godhead and manhood in a manner 
which involves confusion between two antitheses, that of 
God to creation and that of spirit to matter. To see clearly 
through this confusion is as necessary when we approach 
the subject of the nature of Godhead as it was in dealing 
with manhood. If it was important to disentangle our 
conception of manhood from such accidental attributes as 
visibility, it is equally important to see clearly that we 
cannot find the essential attributes of God by thinking of 
Him as invisible, or spiritual, or unchanging. For in the 
nature of man there is also that which is invisible and 
spiritual, and which persists as self-identical through the 
changes and chances of this mortal life. 

In distinguishing God and creation, we must take 
creation as it appears in its highest known form, in man. 
The contrast, then, will be between the infinite eternal being 
of God and the finite temporal being of man. We are back 
again at that problem of Creation which we have found 
before to be so difficult to dissociate from the problem of 
the Incarnation. 

It is especially important at this point to grasp clearly 
the interconnexion of the two problems, for in considering 
the obstacles to any Christology presented by the nature of 
Godhead, it makes all the difference whether we are thinking 
of God as existing in the eternal life of the Trinity ‘ before 
time was,’ or of God in relation to His creation.1 The 
question most vital from the point of view of Christology is 
whether or no the Godhead is capable of suffering. In its 
widest connotation the word ‘ suffering’ includes far more 
than the physical sufferings to which man is subject through 
his physical nature ; the root meaning of the term—as is 
clearly seen in the Greek and Latin méoyw and patior— 
is rather limitation than pain ; to be passibleis to be capable | 

1 Cf. Essay VII, passim. 
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of standing in the ‘ passive ’ as contrasted with the ‘ active ’ 
relation, of being worked upon as contrasted with working. 
The impassibility of the Godhead, then, is a necessary 
deduction from His infinite perfection ; it is bound up with 
His unchangeableness, and the arguments by which Plato 
established the necessity of thinking of God in His eternal 
being as unchangeable (and therefore impassible) are argu- 
ments that are valid for all time! Both in ancient and 
modern times the great difficulty for Christology, when 
approached from the side of Godhead, has been that of recon- 
ciling in one Person the divine unchangeable impassibility 
and the human growth and suffering. 

But essentially this is the problem of Creation rather 
than of Incarnation; it is the fundamental problem of 
Philosophy, the problem of relating this changing world in 
time and space to the unchanging infinite perfection of the 
Absolute, of God. To treat it as primarily a problem of 
Christology is to regard the Incarnation as the same as the 
creation of the world, a mistake parallel to that confusion 
between the creation of the world and the Begetting of the 
Son to which Mr. Brabant calls attention.2 We shall never 
understand the Christian faith unless we keep distinct these 
three ‘moments’ in the revelation of the divine nature. 

The very existence of this world in time and space, with 
the emergence in it of human beings possessed of some 
measure of freedom, drives us to admit some limitation in 
the being of God. We may safeguard His eternal impassi- 
bility by insisting, with Professor Webb, on the fact of that 
limitation being self-limitation ; we may, with Mr. Brabant, 
find the ground of it in a moral and nota metaphysical 
necessity ; but, quite apart from the Incarnation, we are 
faced with the mystery of a God who can stand in a 
‘ passive ’ relation to the activities of men. 

There is much in this self-limitation of God that remains 
an unsolved mystery for human thought. Still, certain 
determinations seem to follow from the deepest Christian 
conviction that God is righteous love; for instance, that 
God can be grieved at the actions of men, can be angry and 
be reconciled, can be‘ afflicted in the afflictions of His people.’ 


1 Plato, Republic, 381 B, Cc. 2 See Essay VII, D. 349. 
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It is not the Second Person of the Trinity alone who is here 
to be thought of as self-limited: it is the entire Godhead 
whose &naQeta is affected by the fact of creation. To deny 
this would be to avoid facing the crux of the problem of 
Creation after the manner of Mr. H. G. Wells, by relegating 
the Father to the obscurity of the ‘ Veiled Being ’ of whom 
nothing need be said ! 

It is necessary, therefore, to make a distinction within 
those limitations of the divine &maSet« which are involved, 
first, by the existence of Creation and, secondly, by belief in 
the Incarnation. It cannot be the ascription of the former 
of these to the Father which deserves the condemnation of 
the Church as Patripassianism, but only that of the latter. 
When once creation has been called into being, it is no longer 
adequate to speak of the Godhead simply as day. 
Whether human language is adequate to describe these 
mysteries of the divine being is much to be doubted. Perhaps 
the best one can do is to speak of God as anaOys sub specie 
aeternitatis but maOytixdg sub specie temporis. The dis- 
tinction that it is vital to draw is that between the sufferings 
accepted by God as Creator and those accepted as Redeemer. 
If the first obstacle to patristic Christology was the elevating 
of manhood to the status of an ousza parallel to the divine 
ousia, the second was surely the failure to draw this dis- 
tinction involved in the treatment of impassibility and 
passibility as distinguishing marks of Godhead and manhood 
respectively. 

The sufferings peculiar to the Son which it is Patripassian 
to ascribe to the Father are those which are involved in the 
Incarnation, those which come to Him as the conscious 
subject of experiences mediated through a body in this 
world of time and space. 

In the traditional formulas of the Church the Incarna- 
tion is described as the union of two natures in one Person. 
Now, if by ‘nature’ we mean the sum of the essential 
qualities of Godhead and manhood, if by this formula we 
mean that predicates indicative both of divinity and of 
humanity are to be justly ascribed to our Lord, that descrip- 
tion may be accepted. But we have seen reason to doubt 
whether the discriminations of those predicates were always 
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accurately drawn by the Fathers, and that this doubt may 
be entertained without blurring the essential distinction 
between Creator and created which forms the fundamental 
problem of philosophy. In particular, we see that to in- 
terpret the union of two natures as meaning the addition of 
one substance, humanity, to another, divinity, is to provide 
insuperable obstacles to the formation of any Christology. 
We should rather think of the Incarnation as the entry by 
One who is divine upon an experience of life under certain 
conditions, namely those which are involved in being the 
subject of experiences mediated through a body in this world 
of space and time ; for to be the subject of such experiences 
is to be human. 

Whether in this way a Christology can be found which 
is conceivable, and which will stand the test of being brought 
to the touchstone of the Gospel stories, is the question that 
remains to be faced. But first we must consider directly 
the classical christological controversies, and the official 
determination of them by the Church in the Definition of 
Chalcedon. The pre-eminent value of the judgments of 
the Church lies in their completeness. The apparent incon- 
sistencies and obscurities in the traditional Christian Creed 
arise from the refusal of the Church to ignore any element 
of truth, and the ever-present danger of restatement is 
that of seeking a delusively attractive lucidity by over- 
simplification of the problem. There may be obstacles to 
thought in patristic theology which further reflexion has 
made it possible to dissolve away, but we must be careful 
not to ‘throw away the baby with the bath.” We must 
therefore try by a consideration of the classical discussions to 
elucidate what are the essential elements in any adequate 
Christology, before proceeding to attempt to make for 
ourselves a conceivable restatement. 


IV 
THE CLASSICAL CONTROVERSIES 


(a). Heretics 


On two points, and those the most important, there was 
agreement between heretics and the orthodox in the fifth 
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century. Both were convinced of the necessity of main- 
taining that Christ was both divine and human, without 
blurring the distinction between Godhead and manhood. 
This distinction was an agreed presupposition of the thought 
of all: the former agreement sprang from various sources. 
It was based, no doubt, on the common Christian tradition, 
established as a result of the condemnation of Docetism on 
the one hand, and of Arianism on the other, and it was 
maintained in their conscious reflexion on the ground that 
it was essential to the reality of the Atonement. Whatever 
various theories of atonement were held, all were agreed that 
the Christian message of freedom from sin necessitated 
belief in the true Godhead and true manhood of the 
Saviour. 

But now in the fifth century came various attempts to 
state theories of this union of Godhead and manhood in 
Christ, and it was in these attempts—as so often since— 
that the troubles began. 


There is no doubt as to the main tenor of Apollinarius’ 
teaching, though the evidence is inconclusive as to the 
chronological order in which he held two variations of his 
theory. In some of his fragments he analyses manhood 
into two elements only, the outward and the inward, matter 
and spirit, body and soul. In others his division is three- 
fold, recognising the physical, the psychic or sentient, and 
the spiritual.2 In both cases his suggestion was to substitute 
the Godhead for the highest element in the manhood, to 
posit a Christ who was either a divine soul in a human 
body, or a divine mvedu« or vod¢ in a human uyy and 
o@ya. Either he began with the latter suggestion, and 
under the pressure of controversy became more thorough- 
going in his denial of the higher human elements in Christ, 
or (as seems on the whole more probable) he began with the 
former more naive anthropology and was led in the working 
out of his theory to the more detailed analysis.® 


1 E.g. Draeseke, Apollinarios von Laodicea (Leipzig, 1892), p. 366, 
ll. 14 sqq.; p. 367, ll. 2 sqq. = Lietzmann, A pollinaris von Laodicea und seine 
Schule (Tiibingen, 1904), pp. 239, ll. 2-4; 27 sqq. 

2 E.g. Draeseke, p. 382, ll. 3-6 = Lietzmann, p. 209, ll. 30-33. 

3 Cf. Draeseke, p. 372, ll. 11 sqq. = Lietzmann, p. 170, Il. 28 sqq. 
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He is first heard of as a friend of Athanasius, and an 
orthodox opponent of Arianism. His predominant interest 
was in Christianity as a Gospel of Atonement, and here he 
followed the line of thought associated with Irenaeus and 
Athanasius, in which Christ is held to have taken up man- 
hood into union with Godhead, so that He is able to offer 
to us a share in the victory over evil which was won upon the 
Cross. In this he was anxious to maintain the reality of 
our Lord’s sufferings, and it seems likely that, having made 
his suggestion of the substitution of the Logos for the 
human soul, he found it necessary, owing to the impassi- 
bility of the divine Logos, to introduce the threefold analysis 
of manhood so as to provide a human sensibility to pain. 

But whence came his theory as a whole? In the Arian 
controversy a cardinal point had been the question whether 
Christ was morally fallible: Could He have sinned if He 
would? To Apollinarius, as to all the orthodox, the 
thought of ascribing potential sinfulness to his Lord was 
abhorrent, and he wished above all things to maintain, 
as the ground of our salvation, the divine non posse peccare 
of Christ.1 In meditating upon this he reflected on the 
sinfulness of man, and found the seat of it in the highest 
spiritual element in man, his vodc. This could be no vehicle 
for the perfect divine Logos ; there can be no union between 
the sinless and the sinful.2 Only by putting the sinless in 
place of the sinful could the Christ come to be. 

Combined with this theological point there was the 
religious interest in the redemption of human nature as 
a whole. If Christ had been but a single individual man, 
he seems to have thought (in common with the orthodox), 
He might be our pattern and example, but He had not 
redeemed human nature as a whole. He could not live in 
us and we in Him. But now, by taking human o@ya and 
wx} and combining them with divine and sinless vodc, He 
has raised them to Heaven, and by indwelling in us will 
likewise raise us who partake of them. It would seem 

1 On this point cf. von Higel, Essays and Addresses, Series I, pp. 16, 17. 

2 See Draeseke, pp. 400-401, 398, ll. 3-12 = Lietzmann, p. 204, 
Il. 4-17; p. 248, ll. 18-27. 


3 Draeseke, p. 377, ll. 13 sqq.; P. 397, ll. 21 sqq.; p. 378, ll. 7 sqq. = Lietz- 
mann, p. 179, li. 6 sqq.; p. 249, Ul. 3 sqq. 5 p- 181, ll, 1-7. 
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probable that here there is a sacramental reference, and it 
may be that meditation on the Body and Blood of Christ 
as the food of the Christian may have helped to influence 
Apollinarius towards his conclusion that if God establish 
His means of contact with us by being human in flesh and 
blood, all is well. . 

It was not difficult for orthodox contemporaries of 
Apollinarius to criticise his teaching. They had merely to 
‘point out that if the humanity of Christ was incomplete, 
and that by the omission of its most important element, then 
there had been no real Incarnation. Moreover, even on 
his own assumptions of what was necessary to atonement, 
Apollinarius’ doctrine was unsatisfactory, for just that in 
man which was most in need of being taken up and redeemed 
by Christ was left out. In the phrase of Gregory of 
Nazianzus, tb &mpdcAnntov alepdreutoy, 

These criticisms stand the test of time. But it will be 
useful for us to try to go further and to analyse the sources 
of Apollinarius’ error. 

It seems that he was misled by those definitions of 
Godhead and manhood which were the common ground of 
thinkers of his time, but which he pressed to their logical 
conclusions. It was because he took moral fallibility as 
one of the distinguishing marks of manhood, and combined 
this with an inflexible insistence on the divine é&ma€et«, that 
he made any true Incarnation impossible. He was doubtless 
right in his contention that moral perfection is a necessary 
quality of Godhead under all circumstances. But, on the 
one hand, we have seen reason to think that in view of 
creation we must somehow admit the conception of that 
moral perfection maintaining itself in and through activities 
which cannot be described as changeless. And on the other 
hand, if we apply our canon, that true manhood is to be 
seen alone in Christ, and our manhood judged by reference 
to His, we see that sinfulness may be rather an accident of 
our own imperfection than a necessary element in manhood. 
We are therefore freed from those a priori obstacles to the 
entry of the Logos upon a truly human life which troubled 
Apollinarius. 

In one respect an important doctrine, which was after- 
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wards adopted by the Church, and which is essential to 
any adequate Christology, was anticipated by Apollinarius. 
The doctrine came to be stated as that of the “impersonal 
manhood ’ of Christ ; or (as it is sometimes put) the doctrine 
that ‘He was not a man, but Man.’ Whether those forms 
of statement are satisfactory need not here be discussed, 
but we must try to elicit the truth which they are intended 
to enshrine. It is that which we have tried to express 
above by speaking of a difference of purpose between the 
Incarnation of Christ and the birth of each of us, a difference 
of purpose implying a difference of fact. Each of us is the 
coming into being of a new self: the Incarnation is the 
entry upon human life of the already existent Second Person 
of the Trinity in order to redeem us and take us up to share 
in His immortality. He was indeed truly human, and was 
our pattern and example. For this purpose He lived as 
aman among men. But Himself He was more, and even 
in His humanity differed from any one of us. The reason- 
ableness of this twofold conception of the work of Christ 
we must discuss later1; but we must here note that it has 
always been maintained in the traditional belief of the 
Church, and that what may be called the cosmic significance 
of the human life of Christ, in which it differs from the life 
of any other man, is necessary to the Christian faith as the 
ground of our hope of eternal life. Now Apollinarius saw 
this ; but the steps which he took to secure it were such as 
in effect destroyed what he hoped to establish. Our hope 
is that the individual self-consciousness of each of us shall 
come to perfection by finding itself in Christ, by becoming 
the self-consciousness not of a perishable physical body, 
but of a member of the risen spiritual body of our Lord. 
Now this individual self-consciousness is what Apollinarius 
calls vodc, and if there is that incompatibility between 
human vote and divine vod¢ which he assumes, then all we 
can hope for from communion with Christ is the gradual 
ousting of our vol¢ by that of Christ, till we too become 
divine vod¢ in human o@pa. But this will mean the loss of 
individual self-consciousness. Apollinarianism, therefore, 
has no room for personal immortality. 


1 See below, pp. 393 S9q- 
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The teaching of Apollinarius had not long been con- 
demned by the Church before there arose the Nestorian 
controversy. There is no problem in the history of Christian 
doctrine more difficult than the rights and wrongs of that 
dispute. It is certain that political motives combined with 
doctrinal to bring about the overthrow of Nestorius; the 
worldly rivalry of the sees of Alexandria and Constantinople 
played no small part in the events which led to the success 
of Cyril of Alexandria in procuring the condemnation, 
deposition, and banishment of Nestorius of Constantinople. 
Nestorius for his own part protested to the end his innocence 
and orthodoxy, claiming that he followed the universally 
approved Fathers of the Church, such as those of Nicaea, 
and that the teaching of Flavian, which shortly after the 
deaths of both of them was to secure approval at Chalcedon, 
was identical with his own. 

The charge on which he was condemned, to which in 
more than one eloquent passage he pleads ‘ not guilty,’ 2 
was that of denying the unity of Christ’s Person, of teaching 
that a man Jesus was, so to speak, accompanied through 
life by the divine Logos. To this the answer was that such 
teaching ignored that which we have just referred to as the 
“cosmic significance’ of the human life of Christ, that it 
provided a Jesus who might be our pattern and example, 
but one whose individual salvation through the association 
with him of the Logos leaves the rest of mankind where they 
were—that is, in their sins. 

Nestorius certainly had no intention of doing this, and 
he declares over and over again that his teaching provides 
a firm basis for the doctrine of the Atonement.® In this 
connexion, the point on which he lays most stress is that 
mankind cannot hope to share in the victory of the Cross 
unless that victory was indeed a human victory. If He who 
on Calvary triumphed over the devil was God alone and not 
also truly man, then there is no hope for mankind. 

His aim was, therefore, to secure in the fullest sense the 


1 Driver and Hodgson, Nestorius : The Bazaar of Hevacleides (Oxford, 
1915), Pp. 176, 262, 359-380. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 47-49, 140-160, 180-191, 196, 209-210, 215, 225, 227, 
237-238, 295-302, 314, 317. 

3 OP. cit. pp. 62-76, 205, 212-214, 253. 
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real manhood of Christ. But he also cared supremely, like 
Apollinarius before him, for the preservation of the é&raleta 
of the Godhead. To say that God suffered and died was 
as abhorrent to him as to deny that man had won the victory. 
He seems to have found for his own mind a satisfactory 
Christology by holding that the Godhead and manhood of 
Christ were united in medcwroy. If it were possible accurately 
to determine what he meant by mpdcwrov, the value of his 
solution of the problem would be easier to appraise. We 
cannot here attempt to discuss that very difficult question.1 
Fortunately for our purpose, the task is unnecessary. What- 
ever value the Christology of Nestorius may have possessed 
when considered relatively to contemporary efforts, what- 
ever may have been the truth about his claim to orthodoxy, 
his writings are clear enough to show that by no possible 
interpretation of his use of the word zedcwnov could his 
teaching be made satisfactory from the point of view of this 
essay. | 

There never was a thinker who adopted more whole- 
heartedly than Nestorius that opposition of Godhead and 
manhood as two utterly antithetical ousiat which we have 
seen to be both open to criticism in itself and fatal to any 
attempt at finding’a Christology. That opposition may 
have been presupposed by all Christians in his day, and one 
cannot help sympathising with Nestorius when he convicts 
Cyril, as without doubt he does convict him, of contradicting 
himself and being false to his own first principles. But 
fortunately for the Church, the inconsistency of Cyril was 
preferred to the logical fidelity of Nestorius, and the first 
step was taken towards setting Christian thought free from — 
the shackles of those presuppositions, presuppositions then 
unquestioned, but now seen themselves to be inconsistent 
with principles that have a yet deeper claim to priority, 
the first principles of the Christian creed, that God is the 
creator of heaven and earth and of all things visible and 
invisible. 


Still, Nestorius had done useful work by recalling 
attention to the Gospel story of the human life of Christ. 


1 See Driver and Hodgson, op. cit., Appendices III. and IV. 
2c 
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There was need of this, for Christians were often in danger 
of forgetting it through concentrating attention on the 
Godhead of their Lord. This danger was soon to be illus- 
trated in the teaching of Eutyches, who maintained that the 
human nature of Christ had been absorbed by the divine, 
so that from the Incarnation onward there was in Him but 
one nature, that of God. From this teaching sprang the 
sect of the Monophysites—those who maintained that there 
was but one nature in Christ—and, as with the passing of 
time the dispute went further into details, there arose the 
Monothelites, who denied that the humanity of Christ was 
endowed with a genuine human will. 

Eutyches’ error seems to have been parallel to that of 
Nestorius, and to have lain in a fidelity to that antithesis of 
divine and human ousza1, which made any incarnation un- 
thinkable. In opposition to Nestorius, Cyril had laid great 
stress on the unity of Christ’s person, and to express this 
had used the phrase ‘one nature of God the Word in- 
carnate.’1 Eutyches was a zealous disciple of Cyril, but 
he lacked his master’s saving inconsistency. What Cyril 
meant by ‘ one nature’ remains to be seen ; what Eutyches 
meant is clear. For him ‘one nature,’ when that one nature 
was either divine or human, meant the absence of the other. 

It was not likely that Eutychianism would be accepted 
by the Church, seeing that it had been virtually rejected in 
advance by the early opposition to Docetism and the recent 
condemnation of Apollinarius ; nor need we do more here 
than to refer to what has been already said about Apolli- 
narlanism. But we may note that any criticism of the 
earlier heretic is especially applicable to the Monothelites, 
for in his rejection of a human vod¢ in Christ on the ground 
that the vodc. of man is the seat of sin, Apollinarius was 
assigning to vodc precisely those functions which later thinkers 
regarded as belonging to will. 


The Apollinarian and Eutychian denial of the true and 
full manhood of Christ, and.the doubt cast on the unity of 
His person by the Nestorian controversy, seem alike to have 
arisen from a rigid insistence on the logical conclusions to be. 


1 uid pvots TOD Beod Adyou cecapKwpuéyy. 
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drawn from premisses that we have seen to be open to 
criticism. But these premisses were common ground to 
heretics and orthodox. How did the latter avoid sharing 
the fate of the former ? 


(b) The Orthodox 


It is the Definition of Chalcedon, as interpreted by later 
oecumenical decisions, that must be taken as the classical 
exposition of orthodox doctrine. But some brief reference 
must be made to earlier thinkers, for the Council of Chalcedon 
supplemented its own Definition of the Faith by setting the 
seal of its approval on certain works of Cyril of Alexandria 
and Leo of Rome. 

We have speken more than once of the inconsistency of 
Cyril. Yet in one way he was most remarkably consistent, 
and is the most modern of all the Fathers in his thought. 
He had grasped firmly the Nicene faith in our Lord as the 
eternal Logos, of one divine substance with the Father, and 
he had grasped too the fact that it was the Jesus of 
Nazareth of the Gospels whom the Church believed to have 
been this Logos incarnate. He saw clearly that if this was 
the faith of the Church, it could never be established by any 
theory which held Jesus of Nazareth to be an independently 
existing man to whom was united, though never so closely, 
the Logos. The manhood of Jesus must be the manhood 
of the Logos, not of a man to whom the Logos was joined. 
Christ was the Logos become man. 

We have tried to express this truth by suggesting that 
what we mean by manhood in its most spiritual essence, 
its vodc (to use Apollinarius’ term), is to be the self-conscious 
subject of experiences mediated through a human body, 
and that the Incarnation is to be thought of as the entry 
upon experience of such a life by the divine Logos. But 
for Cyril, as for his contemporaries, manhood was an ousia, 
and the core of each man’s being was an independent 
hypostasis possessed of those qualities which are essential 
to manhood, and which are summed up in the term human 
nature. For him, too, Godhead was another ousia, of 
which could be predicated the qualities which make up 
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divine nature, while Father, Son, and Spirit were each 
an hypostasis of that homoousian Trinity. Moreover, the 
qualities of the divine nature were such as impassibility, 
while passibility belonged to the human. With such a con- 
ceptual apparatus, how could Cyril express the truth he 
was so consistently determined to uphold? He did so by 
two bold expedients. He postulated a divorce of nature 
from hypostasis, and maintained that the Logos took to 
Himself all the qualities of man without a human hyfostasis, 
and so he became the father of that line of thought to which 
we have already referred, which speaks of Christ being 
not a man but Man. And, secondly, he overcame the 
difficulty presented by the impassibility of the divine Logos 
by drawing a nice distinction between the activities that 
could be predicated of Christ in His divine and in His human 
nature. To do this it was, of course, necessary to include 
in the definition of divine nature a capacity for Incarnation. 
Thus far Cyril went, in his phrase ‘ one nature of God the 
Word incarnate,’ and he thought—by means of the dis- 
tinction just mentioned—in spite of that to guard the divine 
impassibility ; though in his language of devotion he had no 
scruple in speaking of God being born of a woman and dying 
on the Cross, language which made Nestorius shudder. 
Nestorius was doubtless right in pointing out that, for all 
his distinctions, Cyril was really untrue to the presupposi- 
tion of the unqualified impassibility of the Godhead. We 
have argued that some qualification is demanded by the 
existence of creation. Cyril, then, consistently maintained 
the belief of the Church about the Incarnation, but he did 
so at the cost of being inconsistent with certain presupposi- 
tions which were commonly assumed by Christians at the 
time, but in reality were inconsistent with the doctrine of 
Creation. His Christology was better than his cosmology.? 


1 See above, p. 383. 

2 It was the condemnation of Arianism which committed the Church to 
a doctrine of Creation involving the passibility of God sub specie temporis. 
When once the equivocal position of the Logos-Creator between Godhead 
and manhood had been squarely faced, and His essential Godhead asserted, 
there was necessitated a revision of the conception of Godhead, a recogni- 
tion of its relative passibility. But the christological controversies arose 
before that had become clear, with the result that thinkers had to discuss 
Christology while equipped only with a conception of Godhead belonging 
to ante-Nicene thought, and inadequate for the task before them. 
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It would be interesting to inquire how many modern 
thinkers who summarily dismiss Cyril’s Christology as 
nonsense thereby reveal themselves to be entangled in the 
coils of a primitive and unphilosophic cosmology. 

Eutyches, the zealous disciple of Cyril, unable to break 
loose from the inadequate cosmology, or to appreciate the 
true value of his master’s Christology, emasculated his 
teaching in his attempt to strengthen it. Meanwhile 
Flavian of Constantinople, thinking along Nestorian lines, 
contrived to avoid the snares into which his predecessor 
had fallen, and claimed to hold the unity of Christ’s Person 
while maintaining to the full the reality of each nature in 
Him and the distinction between them. This led to sharp 
controversy between him and Eutyches, in the course of 
which Flavian lost his life. During this controversy Leo 
of Rome comes on the scene with his famous Tome, which 
work, together with certain writings of Cyril, was given 
oecumenical authority by the Council of Chalcedon. In 
it he does little more than declare that the faith of the 
Church is that in the one Person of Christ are two natures, 
each maintained without confusion but in true union, so 
that while each nature is expressed in the activities proper 
to it, each through the union shares without confusion in 
the activities of the other. This same line was followed by 
the Fathers at Chalcedon in their own definition. 

The inconsistency which had lurked latent in the Chris- 
tology of Cyril here to us lies open and unashamed, and 
has been the great stumbling-block in the way of the 
acceptance of the Chalcedonian doctrine of the Incarnation 
in modern times. It is no use refusing to face this fact. 
But neither is it wise to treat the Definition of Chalcedon 
as though it had no value for the present day. 

It is essential to any solution of the problem of creation 
to maintain unimpaired the distinction between the finite 
and the infinite, the temporal and the eternal, the created 
and the Creator, while recognising the necessity for rational 
thought of the fundamental unity of the whole. The 
problem of Christology is, as it were, a concentration of this 
problem: it involves the finding of that harmony of finite 
and infinite, of temporal and eternal, of created and Creator 
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not in the Universe as a whole, but in the one Person of 
Jesus Christ.. But here, too, the distinctions must not be 
blurred. The Godhead of Christ must be true Godhead, 
the manhood must be true manhood, the unity must be 
a true unity. Now what the Chalcedonian Definition does 
is to assert the necessity of just these three things. To find 
a theory, an explanation of this union of Godhead and 
manhood, is indeed incredibly difficult: as difficult as the 
solving of the problem of creation, where theology and philo- 
sophy alike have to admit an ultimate mystery.1 Many 
modern christological restatements fail by over-simplifying 
the problem through ignoring the essential factors in it ; 
if not by denying the Godhead or the manhood in Christ, at 
any rate by blurring the distinction between Godhead and 
manhood.? The value of the Chalcedonian Definition is 
that it states the belief of the Church in such a way that 
none of the factors of the problem can be evaded, none of 
its difficulties shirked. 

We should not be blind to the truly great achievement 
of thought which is represented by the Definition of 
Chalcedon. ‘We preach Christ crucified,’ said St. Paul, 
‘to the Jews a stumbling-block, to the Greeks foolishness.’ 
If the Jews found difficulty in the thought of a crucified 
Messiah, that was nothing to the absurdity presented to the 
Gentile philosopher by the first Christian preaching with its 
message of a divine Sufferer. ‘“‘ If He suffered,” said the 
Ebionites, ‘““He was not divine.” ‘If He was divine,” 
answered the Docetists, “‘ His sufferings were unreal.’ ’ ? 
These were the first judgments passed on the Christian 
faith in the philosophical world. From this point of view 
a divine Sufferer was just nonsense, a contradiction in 
terms. Now whatever its value for to-day, the progress 
of thought which culminated in Chalcedon musi at the time 
have brought relief to many minds for just this reason, that 
it enabled the belief which had seemed to be mere nonsense 
to be stated as a reasonable tenet in the philosophical 
language of the day. The Church had clung to its twofold 


1 See above, Essay VII, p. 352. 

2 Cf. O. C. Quick, Liberalism, Modernism, and Tradition (Longmans, ~ 
1922), Lectures I. and II. | 

® Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism (Cambridge, Bell, 1900), p. 6. 
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belief in One who was divine and who yet suffered, and now 
that belief had come into its own as an intelligible doctrine 
acceptable by men of sense. 

That doctrine as then stated no longer makes the same 
appeal. Can we, as a result of our reflexion on the natures 
of manhood and Godhead, and by our distinction between 
the limitations, the sufferings, of God which are accepted 
in virtue of Creation and of Incarnation respectively, make 
any progress towards a fuller comprehension of the truth ? 
The question is vital, for what is at stake, now as then, is 
whether the central doctrine of Christianity is ‘just non- 
sense.’ There seems to be an historical parallel between the 
situation in which the Christian faith found itself when 
first it entered the field of philosophy, and that in which 
it finds itself to-day. Then the thought of One who was 
divine and who yet suffered was the problem, and it took 
some four centuries or more of hard thinking on the part of 
men who refused to give up either the divinity or the suffer- 
ing before relief was found at Chalcedon. So now belief 
in One who was both divine and ignorant seems self- 
contradictory and absurd; so much so that some keen 
defenders of orthodox belief in the divinity of Christ think 
it fatal to their cause honestly to take at their face value 
the evidence of the Gospels where they speak of His 
ignorance. ‘ “ If He suffered,” said the Ebionites, “ He was 
not divine.” ‘“ If He was divine,” answered the Docetists, 
‘His sufferings were unreal.” ’ ‘If He was ignorant,’ says 
the rationalist, ‘ He was not divine.’ ‘If He was divine,’ 
says the obscurantist, “ He was not ignorant.’ But as once 
the Church clung to belief in her divine Lord without 
surrendering belief in the historical memories of His passion, 
and came at last to Chalcedon, so again, if we are both 
faithful to our belief in His divinity, and accept honestly 
the evidence of the Gospels as to the history of His Incarna- 
tion, we shall pass to our Chalcedon. It may be that we 
who are now alive will not live to experience the relief that 
a solution of our question would bring. It took four and 
a half centuries to think out the problem in the terms of 
ancient philosophy. It may take as long again in those 
of modern. But ‘he that believeth shall not make haste.’ 
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One further point must be noted with regard to the 
Chalcedonian Definition of Christ as two natures united in 
one Person. The word used for ‘ person’ was, of course, 
hypostasis ; to the eternal divine hyfostasis of the Logos 
had been united at the Incarnation human ‘ nature’ without 
human /ypostasis. It is important to grasp the difference 
between the fifth-century use of the word hypostasis and 
our modern use of the word ‘person.’ Briefly, it may be 
said that the human ‘nature’ attributed to Christ at 
Chalcedon included much that we should now consider 
essentially characteristic of ‘ personality.’ This point was 
made clear in the Monothelite controversy, where the 
existence of two distinct wills, or évepyeta, one divine and 
one human, was asserted by the Church to be part of the 
Christian faith, a decision virtually accepted in the rejection 
of Apollinarianism.1_ We need not be afraid of Nestorianism 
if we attribute a distinctively human consciousness to our 
Lord. The error of which Nestorius was accused was 
something quite other than this. But if we deny it we are 
in serious danger of failing to profit by the mistakes of 
Apollinarius, Eutyches, and the Monothelites. 


? The following statement on this point by Canon T. A. Lacey, printed 
in the Guardian for December 23, 1922, deserves quotation here for its 
admirable terseness and lucidity : ‘ From Locke’s definition of “ person ”’ 
as “‘ a thinking intelligent being that has reason and reflexion, and can 
consider itself as itself’? modern psychology has proceeded in a fairly 
regular course to identify ‘‘ personality”? as the potentiality of self- 
consciousness, Or, more precisely, of conscious activity. The persona of 
Latin theology, as defined by Boethius, would certainly have this quality 
of self-consciousness, but would not be constituted Dy at. Chis, Se 
Thomas Aquinas, following the definition, was able to say that a discarnate 
soul, which he held to be self-conscious, was not persona. . .. Thus: 
(z) when the Council of Chalcedon taught that our Lord is but one hypo- 
stasis (latinised as persona), and that Divine, it is extremely improbable 
that there was any reference to personality as understood in modern 
psychology. If there was not, the dogmatic definition does not preclude 
the supposition of a ‘‘ human personality ’’ in our Lord. (2) When the 
Council proceeded to attribute to our Lord two natures—Divine and 
human—it is at least possible that ‘‘ human nature” was taken as including 
all that is now called ‘‘ personality.’’ In that case, the Council implicitly 
affirmed the ‘‘ human personality”? of our Lord. (3) When the Sixth 
General Council, in the year 680, affirmed, as against the Monothelites, that 
there were in our Lord two wills and two energevai—Divine and human—it 
seems fairly clear that the human energeia (latinised as opevatio) corresponds 
closely to that conscious activity which is the basis of the modern idea of 
personality. Therefore, what may have been implicit in the definition of 
Chalcedon now becomes explicit. The Council definitely attributes to 
our Lord *‘ human personality ”’ in the modern sense of the words.’ 
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Vv 
THE INCARNATION AND CHRISTOLOGY 

Knowledge is said to advance by progress from the 
known to the unknown. But we must not forget the passage 
in Aristotle’s Ethics in which we are reminded that the 
logical exposition of a truth may require its steps to be 
taken in the opposite order to that in which they were 
discovered. Doubtless in the historical discovery of the 
Christian faith the first step was the coming of Christ as 
Man. It was through the knowledge of Him in His life and 
death and in the power of His resurrection that men came 
by reflexion to the doctrine of His Person and the apprecia- 
tion of what we have called the ‘ cosmic significance’ of the 
Incarnation. When this step has been reached the Incar- 
nation becomes, we have suggested, the central moment 
in the history of the world, and the key to the problem of 
creation. It is then permissible to begin from this end, 
and, retracing our steps, to view in the light of this con- 
ception the historic Christ of the Gospels. 

First, what is involved in looking on the Incarnation as 
the central moment of the history of this world? The story 
of biological evolution culminates in the emergence of man. 
But to be human is to be a self-conscious individual, and in 
men and women we have beings capable of receiving, though 
not possessed of, personal immortality. The history of 
development is henceforward to be followed not in the 
physical development of the race but in the spiritual develop- 
ment of individuals, and the Incarnation comes to initiate 
the higher stage of that development in which there shall 
be given to human individuals, through sharing in the divine 
life, the personal immortality which they are capable of 
receiving. 

We have noted in passing the interconnexion in the 
Christian faith between the doctrines of the Incarnation 
and the Atonement. This is most important here, because 
our view of the Incarnation at once suggests the question 
of the application of the Atonement to those who have never 


. 1 Cf. the very suggestive article on ‘ The Scientific and Biblical Doctrines 
of Death,’ by R. Vaughan, in the Church Quarterly Review, January 1919. 
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heard of or accepted Christ. If the Incarnation is to be 
given the ‘ cosmic significance ’ that it holds in the Christian 
creed, what is to be said of all those multitudes both before 
and after the coming of our Lord who do not, by con- 
sciously feeding upon Him, receive ‘eternal life’? This 
is indeed a difficult question, but one or two suggestions may 
be made. First, there is to be remembered the meta- 
physical importance of the moral distinction between good 
and evil, the emphasis on the ultimate importance of moral 
goodness which is found in a succession of the deepest 
thinkers from Plato to the present day, and is inextricably 
interwoven with Christian theology.t If sin is the real 
obstacle to the giving of immortality to man, then the 
overcoming of that obstacle must be-an integral element 
in the purpose and fact of the Incarnation. Secondly, we 
must remember, as the late Baron von Hiigel has recently 
reminded us, that in all goodness, truth, and beauty we have 
manifestations of the same unincarnate Logos who was 
incarnate in Jesus.2. Wheresoever men and women are 
devoted to the service of one of these, they are nourishing 
their souls on the food of ‘ eternal life.’ This thought leads 
on to a third point, that of the necessity of an ‘ objective’ 
doctrine of Atonement. If only through a man’s subjective 
acceptance of Christ is the Atonement made effectual for 
him, then indeed to claim any ‘ cosmic significance’ for the 
Incarnation will be impossible; but if in the darkness of 
Calvary our Lord achieved a victory over the forces of evil, 
and made ‘a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, 
and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world,’ then it is 
possible to think of those worshippers of the unincarnate 
Logos, those ‘sheep not of this fold,’ as receiving the gift 
of immortality through the Cross of which they have never 
heard. The conscious knowledge of Christ incarnate is 


1 Cf., (e.g.,) Lux Mundi, Essay II. (Moore, The Christian Doctrine of 
God), and Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God (Cambridge, 1921). 

2 Essays and Addyvesses (First Series), p. 134. : 

3 It is, of course, impossible to attempt here to sketch, even in outline, 
a rationale of the doctrine of the Atonement. But perhaps I may be 
allowed to state baldly that in my opinion it is impossible to maintain 
an optimistic view of the universe unless in the Cross is seen an act of God 
incarnate of such a nature that the language about it quoted above from | 
the Prayer of Consecration is rationally justified, and to refer to my And 
was made Man (Longmans, 1928), ch. v. 
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the privilege and joy of Christians and their call to service ; 
not the efficient organ of their salvation. Lastly, we may 
see in this problem of the application of the Incarnation 
to all mankind one more instance of the supreme difficulty 
of that problem of the relation of the eternal to the temporal 
which is the deepest concern of all philosophy. From the 
human, the temporal, point of view, any intervention of the 
timeless in the time-series must occur at some point in that 
series, and must produce difficulties for thought’ such as 
that we are considering. The suggestions we have been 
making towards meeting this difficulty are but aids to the 
grasping by human minds of a truth which can be fully 
comprehended only sub specie aetermitatis. 

This thought suggests a question by means of which 
we may now approach the subject of the Incarnation in 
general. We have thought of creation as involving God's 
self-limitation, by which ‘ out of nothing other than Him- 
self’ He has brought into being, among other things, this 
world in which through the age-long process of evolution 
He has produced men and women, mortal in themselves 
and through their misuse of freedom worse than mortal, 
sinful. If now in God’s plan there is the intention to give 
those mortal beings immortality, and that purpose requires 
the removal of the obstacle of sin, and that necessitates 
the further self-limitation involved in God’s sharing Him- 
self in the experience of human life in this world, then, we 
may ask, could that be done otherwise than by His coming 
at one point in the time-series into the history of this world, 
and in a life individual in its actual experience of human 
life? Moreover, did God so come in human life, would 
He appear, so far as we can see, other than as is depicted 
for us in the historic Christ of the Gospels ? 

It must be remembered that the view of the Incarnation 
which leads us to ask these questions was arrived at his- 
torically by the attempt to understand and interpret the 
life of Jesus, in the Gospels and in the Church, in the light 
of profound inquiry concerning the mysteries of time 
and eternity. We are now, as has been said, reversing 
that historical order in attempting to understand the 
Christian faith, the only method open to us who start not 
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as Galilean disciples, but as Christians of the twentieth 
century. 

Now the question that we have proposed to ourselves 
is one that it would be unjustifiable to ask were there in 
the nature of Godhead or of manhood, as such, irremovable 
obstacles to any entry upon life under human conditions of 
One essentially divine. But we have seen that no such 
obstacles need be apprehended. The very existence of this 
world in time and space demands for its explanation the 
infinite and eternal, and involves on the part of that infinite 
and eternal some self-limitation, as when God created ‘ out 
of nothing other than Himself.’ We have seen that that 
self-limitation involves passibility, and that we must dis- 
tinguish between the general passibility which God accepted 
in creation and that further self-limitation and specific 
passibility which He willed to endure in incarnation. We 
have also seen that to be human is to be the self-conscious 
subject of experiences mediated through a human body of 
flesh and blood. Nothing less than this is adequate; 
nothing more is required. The reasonableness of the 
Christian faith, then, depends on the conceivability of the 
Second Person of the Eternal Trinity, ‘for us men and for 
our salvation,’ entering upon the experience of life under 
certain conditions—that is, as the self-conscious subject of 
a human body. In view of the existence of creation we 
cannot assert any antecedent impossibility on the divine 
side. But the question of our Lord’s manhood demands 
further elucidation. 

In this world of time and space we, are immediately 
confronted with particulars, such as particular things, 
particular statements, particular actions. But each of these 
only exists at all as the particular instance of some universal ; 
each man is a particular instance of manhood, each state- 
ment is a particular instance of truth or of falsehood, each 
moral action is a particular instance of goodness or of evil. 
We need not enter into the classical dispute whether the 
universal or the particular is the real. It is enough for our 
purpose if we recognise that in this world, the world in which 
was lived the incarnate life of Christ, everything that exists 
exists as the particular instance of an universal. The two 
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are always combined. We never find‘a particular which is 
a mere particular, and not the particular of an universal. 
We never find an universal except as manifested in some 
particular instance of it. Manhood is revealed in men, 
truth in truths, and goodness in good actions. 

It is this which makes possible the activity of the human 
mind, and is the explanation of its methods. It works by 
recognising the universal in the particular instance. The 
universals goodness, truth, and beauty, themselves time- 
less and transcendent, are in this world manifested in 
particular instances of themselves. What makes life inter- 
esting to the human mind is the recognition of these ; what 
is specifically human in this experience is the finding of 
them as they are mirrored in the particular happenings that 
befall the lives of men. When, therefore, we speak of 
Christ incarnate as entering upon the experience of life 
under human conditions, we imply that His knowledge was 
such as is reached through particulars. It sometimes seems 
to be thought that to speak of Christ as in the days of His 
humiliation limited to such manner of knowledge as is open 
to man, is to introduce into His consciousness an element 
of error destructive of His value as a guide for life, and 
incredible to thosé who worship Him as God. Such a view 
assumes that because we human beings are stupid and often 
mistaken in our judgments, humanity as such is prone to 
error. But this is to neglect that christological canon which 
we have seen to be all-important ; it is to make ourselves the 
standard of humanity, and to measure our Lord’s manhood 
by reference to ours. The Christian faith speaks of Christ 
alone as being perfect Man, and by that perfection i is guaran- 
teed the authority of His teaching, even though in the days 
of His humiliation He was limited to the knowledge open to 
one whose experience was the experience of an individual 
life. We think of Him as growing from childhood in 
wisdom as well as in stature. The world in which He lived 
was the world of His own day, the problems He had to face 
were the problems of His own life; the knowledge He had 
at His disposal was the knowledge open to one in those 
circumstances. But His communion with the Father was 
continuous and unbroken. At each stage of His human 
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growth His human mind, possessed of such knowledge of 
the things of this world as was possible for a human mind 
at that stage, looked out upon them with the mind of 
God. 

It was in and through His dealing with the particular 
objects of His earthly experience that He revealed the mind 
and character of God. This is a principle of interpretation 
which must be applied to the Gospels throughout. An 
instance of such application may serve to make clear what 
is meant. The saying about the Broad and Narrow Ways + 
has sometimes been interpreted as though it were a Divine 
decree limiting salvation to a small proportion of mankind. 
But it seems more probable that in it Christ is describing, 
more in sorrow than in anger, the activities of men as He 
found them. He knew what alone was worth living for. 
The majority of mankind did not, and did not seem to wish 
to learn. They went heedlessly on their way, their whole 
attention given to the things of this world. He saw this 
and spoke of what He saw. 

The Gospels, we have said, must be the touchstone of 
every Christology. Now the Gospels seem to picture just 
such a Christ as we have been trying to describe: One 
whose knowledge reached His mind through channels open 
to Him as man, but whose judgment was the judgment of 
One who viewed His life from the point of view of God. 
Every saying has reference to His particular experience, but 
every saying reflects the divine reaction to the particular 
circumstances of that experience. It is hard to see what 
other form a true Incarnation could take, and this a priont 
anticipation of what would be expected is met more than 
half-way by the Gospel story. 

A word may be said here about the manner in which 
we may reasonably find guidance for life in the teaching 
of Christ. What we need, as we face the problems of our 
lives, is to see them as they are—that is, to share God’s 
outlook upon them. In the Gospels we find the picture of 
One who, through all His human life, shared the mind of 
His Father, who, though He was perfectly human, looked 
out upon the world with the eyes of God. Now St. Paul 


1 Matt. vii. 13; Luke xiii. 24. 
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claims for Christians that they ‘ have the mind of Christ.’ 
That, surely, is what we need. Of the parts played in this 
by communion with the risen Christ and the indwelling of the 
Spirit, we need not here speak. Our concern is with the 
value of the Gospels as a guide to life. That value lies in 
this. It is in the Gospels that we find set forth the mind of 
Christ.’ leis. as we.see Him in the circumstances of His time, 
thinking and speaking about the people that He met and 
the things that He saw, reflecting on all His experience of 
life, and showing by His words and deeds how they struck 
Him, that we come to know the mind of Christ, which is the 
mind of God. As we come to know it we come to share 
it, and as we come to share it we learn how to read aright 
the very different problems of our own lives and times, and 
to recognise anew the one eternal goodness in ever fresh 
varieties of its infinite manifestations. To ask to have our 
problems settled for us in advance, to refuse the duty of 
thinking them out for ourselves, is not only laziness but 
ignorance. It ignores the true nature of conscience, and 
the intrinsic impossibility of laying down in advance the 
right action to be taken in circumstances that have not 
yet arisen. Christ Himself never encouraged that form of 
laziness, that ignoring of the duty of moral thought. 

A difficulty in the way of ascribing a real human experi- 
ence to our Lord under such conditions as we have sketched 
has sometimes been raised from consideration of His 
temptations. Could such a Christ as the Christian Church 
believes in really have been tempted? In speaking of Him 
as dwelling while on earth ‘in the heavenly places’ (to use 
St. Paul’s phrase), and as viewing His life from the point of 
view of God, do we not lift Him from among the number of 
those who are sorely beset by temptation and sin? This 

criticism is often brought against the doctrine of the Epistle 
- to the Hebrews, where Christ is spoken of as able to be 
‘touched with the feeling of our infirmities,’ having been 
‘in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.’ 
It is objected that one who was free from sin would also 
be free from temptation. 

In both cases the only thing that can be said is that the 

1 Heb. iv. 15. 
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assumptions from which these difficulties arise are simply 
not true. No doubt our temptations are often due to our 
sinfulness, or to our incomplete detachment from worldly 
aims and cares. But to maintain that temptation is 
impossible apart from these is the work of an abstract logic, 
divorced from reflexion on life as we know it in experience. 
A man may know it to be his duty to do something—to write 
a letter, for instance. It does not require any sinfulness on 
his part fully to appreciate the fact that to sit in an arm- 
chair and read a novel would be a more pleasant thing to do. 
Temptation is an integral part of human life, which no one 
can escape, however close may be his communion with 
God. 

It is clearly impossible in one short essay to solve all the 
difficulties of Christology, or to work out, in detailed inter- 
pretation of the Gospels, such suggestions as may be made 
towards an approach to an understanding of the Incarnation. 
We must now try to sum up the course of the preceding 
argument, and to estimate how much progress, if any, it 
has enabled us to make. 

We have seen that the real difficulties of Christology 
are connected with the ultimate philosophical problem of 
creation, that if we attempt to understand this world we 
live in, we cannot refuse to face the problem of the unity of 
“two natures,’ eternal and temporal, in a whole. We have 
suggested that the Christological problem is, as it were, a 
concentration of that problem of creation, and the question 
raised is the conceivability of that union having taken place 
in one human life in history. We have seen that the 
Christian faith implies that this has, as a matter of fact, 
happened in the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, and that the 
“cosmic significance’ of that unique event’ as the central 
moment of history is an integral element in that faith, and 
indeed gives rise to the Christological problem. We have 
attempted by an analysis of manhood and Godhead to show 
that there is nothing in the nature of either to make that 
event inconceivable, and in the course of our reflexion on 
manhood we have seen reason to hold that the inchoate 


1 I have attempted to do this rather more fully in And was made — 
Man, : 
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nature of manhood, as it emerges in the history of the world 
apart from the Incarnation, looks forward to and demands 
some such event as that for its own completion and explana- 
tion. Lastly, we have suggested that the acceptance of 
belief in that unique event enables us to accept honestly 
the evidence of the Gospels, explaining away neither those 
passages which reveal the utter humanity of our Lord, nor 
those which pass beyond the comprehension of any one of us 
sinful and imperfect men and women. This last suggestion 
could easily be developed by further illustration, but may 
here be commended by saying that as Progressism, Monism, 
and the Christian doctrine of Creation stand to the problem 
of the universe, so do Psilanthropism, Docetism, and the 
Christian doctrine of the Incarnation stand to the problem 
of the Gospels. 

But as in the one-case, so in the other, our thinking 
leaves us face to face with mystery, and the philosophy which 
began in wonder ends in worship. In many a passage in his 
Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion Baron 
von Hiigel has shown how the deepest reality is witnessed 
to in man’s consciousness in ways which defy simple 
intellectual presentation. In his letter of consolation 
to a bereaved mother,! for example, he points out how 
Christianity, while it can give no simple and satisfactory 
intellectual explanation of the problem of pain, can and does 
give a far more satisfying experience of light in darkness, by 
enabling the Christian, through the example and power of 
Christ, to find in the vale of suffering the revelation of God. 
We have suggested that in the Incarnation of Jesus Christ 
is to be found the key to the problem of creation, to that 
fundamental philosophical problem of the relation of time 
and eternity, as we see in the union of the two natures 
in Christ the central moment of history, which sheds its 
light on all the rest. It may be that that light does not 
enable us to arrive at a solution of all the difficulties of 
thought, and to give a simple intellectual presentation of 
the whole of truth. But in the depths of his being each man 
may learn to know his incompleteness, and to find that the 
perfection and explanation of his own being is grounded in 

1 Op. cit., Series I, pp. 98-116. 
2D 
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the Incarnation of Jesus Christ ; to learn the true relation 
of temporal and eternal, of created and Creator, when he 
learns to say with St. Paul: ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me,’ and to know that ‘the mystery which hath 
been hid from ages and from generations, but now is 
made manifest to his saints’ is ‘ Christ in us, the hope of 


glory.’ 
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